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Art. 1.—The Basque Provinces: their Political State, Scenery, and 
Inhabitants ; with Adventures amongst the Carlists and Christinos. 
By Epwarp Bet Steruens, Esq. 2 Vols. London: Whittaker and 
Co. 1837. 


Ir is far from our present purpose to enter into the merits of 
the civil war that distracts Spain, and the adjoining provinces 
subject to the Spanish crown. ‘The topic is not only so stale, but 
it has become the arena of such conflicting opinions, that no satis- 
faction could be derived by the readers of the ‘* Monthly Review,” 
were our pages wasted on its discussion. To any publication, 
however, which addresses itself principally to politics, or which 
strenuously upholds party views, the volumes now before us offer 
abundant materials, either to be combatted or brought forward as 
supports, according to the side of the question advocated. The 
author announces at the very outset, that he proceeded to the seat of 
war between the Carlists and Christinos, the professed correspond- 
ent of the “ Morning Post,” and certainly every one of his chapters 
breathes an animus which is in perfect conformity with the politics 
of that ultra Tory paper. Very many of his sketches here produced 
have previously appeared in nearly a similar shape, we believe, in 
that journal. This must be enough to convince any impartial indi- 
vidual that strong one-sided views will prevail throughout the work, 
which we have no inclination to consider. One extract which we 
leave without a single word of comment, will sufficiently illustrate 
our statement. 

‘« As I approached Fuentarabia and saw the defenceless condition of the 
place from which Evans had retreated so shamefully, I was struck with sur- 
prise. I could scarcely believe that any one with such pretensions to skill 
in the military art, and supported by a force of 6,000 men, had shrunk 
from the attack of such a heap of ruins as it presents. The town is built 
on a rocky cliff, at the side of the bay, and was once magnificently fortified, 
as may be perceived by the remaining curtain of cut stone which faces the 
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approach from Irun, and serves the little garrison for a ball-alley, but 
which Evans did not face as he descended from the hills in his march from 
Passages. In fact he could not see any thing but ruins from his position. 
There is not a single bastion left standing round the town. The crumbled 
walls are overthrown, in many places to their very foundations ;—sad 
memorials of the result of French and English interference in the affairs of 
the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the great care formerly bestowed on the 
water-defences of the town, nothing now remain of them but the marsh 

traces of ditches, and the town is approachable at all sides dry-shod. There 
is scarcely as much of its ancient upper works left as would serve to shelter 
a marksman. ‘The destroyers did not spare even the parapet wall of the 
ball-alley. The only outwork, as Evans saw plainly enough, consists of a 
slight wall, recently built on the ruins of the old ramparts, pierced with 
holes for musketry ; and this is of so rough, yet unsubstantial a construction, 
that many a farmer in England would not think it good enough for his 
haggard. The side at which Evans appeared is the most accessible of all. 
Where the fosse is not filled up with the fallen curtain, it is peaceably 
planted with maize,—maize is also planted on what remains of the rampart 
promenade above; and any of the Westminster heroes who ever had the 
slightest treadmill practice, might have marched step by step up the rub- 
bish, without breaking rank, till they came to vault over the wall at the top, 
(and the most serious danger then would be, that, if a dozen of them laid 
hold of it together, they would pull it down upon themselves) ; but at the 
angles, where the great bastions have fallen abroad at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, even Ducrow’s troop of horse could have gone up and over all at a 
stage gallop. The real defence of the little ruined town was—first, the 
presence of 250 soldier peasants within, ready to stand by each other and 
the cause of Don Carlos to the death; and secondly, the sympathetic 
cowardiceof 6,000 mercenaries without, who well knew their General’s want 
of ability to lead, and their own state of demoralization and disinclination to 
follow. His excuses of want of scaling ladders and breaching cannon, and 
his military foresight, or far-sight, of the danger of being taken in flank 


by 300 men two miles off, at Irun, are, to any one on the spot, thoroughly 
ridiculous.” 


It is with the sketches which Mr. Stephens gives of the manners, 
the condition, and resources of the inhabitants of the Basque Pro- 
vinces, as well as of the scenery he viewed, and the adventures in 
which he shared, that we have to do; and in respect of these matters 
we are happy in having it to say, that his volumes contain a fuller 
and more satisfactory account than most of those which have 
been written by tourists in these regions since the present civil war 
commenced. Heis, besides, a lively and spirited writer, everywhere 
betraying an active turn, both of body and mind,which is particularly 
necessary in the case of one who has to rough it in a country dis- 
tarbed by war. We must add, however, that there seems frequently 
in his narrative a tendency to strive after an exaggerated effect 
which becomes doubly offensive on account of the feeble and forced 
sort of wit that is introduced on many occasions, and which appears 
to us to have been more generally employed with the design of 
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exciting a laugh or admiration of the author, than from an anxiety 
to convey a precise and faithful picture. Having thrown out these 
few general observations which, as we believe, will be found in 
accordance with the opinion of every one who may skim over 
the pages of this light and sketchy work, it remains for us to accom- 
pany the writer in some of his most interesting details relative to 
the points already mentioned as suitable to our review. 

It was in September, 1836, that we are told Mr. Stephens crossed 
the frontier between France and Spain, which was an enterprise 
not free from danger and many difficulties, and of which there is an 
amusing description given—having been performed at night and in 
disguise. He is in raptures with almost everything that appears 
after having set foot on ground the occupants of which profess alle- 
giance to Don Carlos. The valleys of Navarre in respect of 
splendid scenery are scarcely to be rivalled—the hatred of the 
inhabitants in reference to the Christinos, especially Rodil, is un- 
quenchable and unutterable—the activity and merits of these same 
haters unrivalled. Here is a spirited sketch of them, in certain 
capacities. 


‘‘The Navarrese seem made for their mountains. Clad and armed in 
the lightest and simplest manner, they skip along the rocks like deer. They 
wore blue cloth bonnets, (similar to that of the French Basques which our 
guides wore, but extended trencher-wise by a hoop of willow,) short 
jackets, with linen trowsers in summer. The voluntario, who accompanied 
our mules as a guard of honour, seemed rather to prefer running than 
walking. His pace excited my admiration, for he got over the staircases, 
up or down hill, as if his legs were springs and the rocks Indian rubber ; 
but nearly all whom we met seemed to possess the same happy elasticity of 
step. Several facciosos passed us at this courier trot, going and coming, 
carrying their coats over one shoulder, and their guns club fashion, over the 
other ; the bayonet (which has a useful slide ring to secure it on the muz- 
zle) is worn at the right side in a broad strap round the waist. Twenty 
cartridge tubes of tin are borne in front, attached to the same waist belt, 
and secured from all danger of wet or explosion by a falling flap of leather. 
This was the arrangement of Zumalacarregui, and I could easily believe 
that one soldier so accoutred is as effective for mountaineer warfare as two 
burthened in the style of the French troops of the line, with knapsack and 
lengthy cross belts, cartouche boxes and bayonets, swords which they never 
use, and stocks which really deserve the name. As 1 observed in my ride 
the two species of soldiers at opposite sides of the river, it struck me what 
a vast saving of weight it would be to the latter, if their belts were made a 
little longer, and their swords, bayonets and cartouche boxes allowed to 
trail on duty and parade. A heavy knapsack would hang a Basque or 
Navarrese mountaineer, and a stock would choke him or be burst open by 
the free play of the muscles and veins in his neck, which experience the full 
benefit of sun, wind and rain all the year round. A small bag or net slung 
over his shoulder carries all he wants or cares for. His great superiority 
of movement, however, appeared to be the result of the simple and judici- 
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ous way in which his feet were attired in slight canvas sandals with hempen 
soles that just protected the toes and heels, loosely tied over the instep and 
ancle,—thus leaving the whole powerful and complex organ to play with 
all the efficiency which nature conferred on its beautiful organization.” 
The richness and culture of the soil are described as being attested 
by the most evident tokens both as regards the luxuriance of crops, 
and the industry of the people. ‘The superiority of the male popu- 
lation as soldiers and as husbandmen is frequently pronounced—we 
may add the same thing even of the female portion of the community. 
Maize is a crop extensively cultivated in the Basque Provinces we 
are told, and more for the fodder than for the sake of the grain. 
Where the natural capabilities of the soil are deficient, the farmers 
add to it manure and lime, even when these articles have, on account 
of the difficulty of access, to be borne on the backs of mules, or of 
the people themselves, and every patch is cultivated in certain dis- 
tricts which can bear an artificial crop. Such facts as these are 
incontrovertible evidences of industry, hardihood, and intelligence. 
They are also inseparable from a noble independence of mind and of 
a patriotism which nothing short of extermination can subdue, and 
which nothing but a long period of oppression and misgovernment 
is likely to corrupt. How deplorable then is it, that a contest of 
parties whose ambition may on either side be selfish, should offer 
violence to all these features of character ?—how much is it to be 
lamented that at this late period of Christian civilization there should 
yet be a contest of principles maintained in the most enlightened 
countries of Europe, which goes to throw fuel upon the flames that 
consume the peace, the comfort, the liberty, and life of such people 
as we have just been reading of? Suchone-sided publications as the 
present, therefore, in certain senses ought to be regarded in a far 
more serious view than merely as a species of light literature, that 
satisfies the appetite for information concerning neighbouring or 
distant countries, or that amuses by the accounts of curious adven- 
ture. If every Englishman that has lately visited the Basque 
Provinces, and written about them, had closely put it to himself— 
how much may my representations contribute to propagate or pro- 
long error which will necessarily be felt in all the direful practical 
results which the contest in the Peninsula at this moment exhibits, 
can it be thought that regard for the benefit of mankind and 
the dearest interests of humanity would not have been more 
consulted, and the sale of certain newspapers less, than has hitherto 
marked the labours of several of the gentlemen alluded to. Without 
entering into the causes of the war, or of the merits of the parties 
engaged in it, we cannot avoid mentioning that Mr. Stephens is 
strongly of opinion, that the conflict will be greatly prolonged, and 
that, indeed, it will have an indefinite continuance, affecting the 
character of distant governments, even of those that are free, and, 
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perhaps, the peace of Europe in general. These are grave con- 
siderations, showing how awful is the reckoning which every one 
will have to give, who has in any shape aided in throwing brands 
among the combatants. We quote one passage, which is eminently 
descriptive of the excellent traits of character and the only comforts 
which the Navarrese are celebrated for. 


“ Navarre is indeed the vineyard of the Carlists, and they contend 
manfully with the stubborn hills for spots of earth to stick the fruitful 
twigs in. In riding amongst the vineyards near Estella, it was truly 
delightful to witness the results and to contemplate the energy and per- 
severance that led to them. 

‘“‘ The rocks have first to be rolled hither and thither, and piled up out 
of the way; then the gritty subsoil has to be loosened by picks and forks ; 
afterwards loads of manure have to be carried up flights of rocky stairs in 
double panniers formed of matting, resembling immense pairs of breeches 
tide at the knees, as they sit astride the poor mules. The task of unpaving 
the Strand in front of Somerset House and cultivating the under stratum, 
would be child’s play compared to what I daily found the Navarrese 
cheerfully accomplishing, and beating off an enemy into the bargain. 
Around Estella the wheat and barley grounds spread widely also, and the 
olive cultivation begins. The fruit is small compared with what is to be 
found in the south of Spain and Portugal, but it is not for want of indus- 
try and attention. Corn, wine and oil culture are to be seen for miles 
about the town lying in patches at all elevations onthe steep sides of the 
immense horseshoe range of the Amescoas, which bounds the horizon in 
nearly twenty points of the compass, forming with the tracts of native 
heath, furze and fern, a garment of as many colours as are painted in 
Jacob’s coat ;—the summit, composed of one mass of naked perpendicular 
rock (on which Valdes’ army marched for two days and a night before 
they could reach a safe road to descend), presenting a whimsical resem- 
blance to a standing collar. The wheat fallows beneath are beautifully 
clean, al] root weeds being carefully hoed up by hand and burned in heaps, 
on the field. In short, the interior presents an admirable picture of order, 
peace and comfort, far beyond what I had been taught to give the people 
of any part of Spain credit for. The frontier presents a very different 
picture.” 

With this picture ought to be contrasted that of a part of the 
country that had been the seat of war, or was in the vicinity of the 
‘¢ red land,” such as near Oteiza, where, our author says, the fallow 
fields bore thick crops of thistles, the farmers either having fled 
from the horrors of civil strife, or more probably having been cut off 
in battle or otherwise. Few inhabitants were to be seen in that 
neighbourhood, and these few consisted of some old women. In 
stopping at the residence of a medical person, who is a man of great 
consideration in a Spanish village, his house being frequently the 
very best in the place, the author declares that there was not a chair, 
table, bed, plate, or napkin left—the door and windows being broken, 
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and even every pill-box destroyed. So much for the lesser signs of 
desolation occasioned by civil warfare. 

Mr. Stephens states, in contradiction to sundry alarming reports 
which he had often heard repeated, that during the four months 
which he spent in Navarre and the adjoining districts, he never in 
the course of all his travels met with the slightest injury or insult. 
He thinks that an Englishman may travel very safely through these 
provinces, provided he keeps his eyes and ears open and his mouth 
shut, and does not impertinently set himself up to contradict the 
popular opinion that the male natives of John Bull’s land are all 
drunkards, who sell their shirts, &c., for wine, or that the females 
will not dispose of their children for two pence three farthings apiece, 
showing, certainly to what purpose, and how far the schoolmaster 
has travelled in the Basque Provinces. Some of the higher classes, 
it would appear, take a somewhat different view of the matter, Don 
Carlos especially, whom “ nothing would please more than to 
see English gentlemen freely travelling through the country and 
judging for themselves” of the people and their sentiments. But 
we are on the verge of disputed points, and have only as regards 
intelligence to notice farther that our author, after all, estimates at 
a very high rate the mental light of the Navarrese peasantry ; 
at least when compared with those of England, he thought them 
superior in this particular, while “it is probable,” he adds, “ they 
do not set so high a value on their lives,” meaning thereby to con- 
vey one of those compliments at the expense of his countrymen 
which is by no means a favourable symptom of his impartiality 
or his good feeling. It will be seen from the following account that 
the superior qualities of the Biscayans are neither few nor slight, 
if Mr. Stephens is to be believed. 


“The Biscayans are indeed a highly intelligent, sociable, and amiable 
people. They possess all the natural active politeness of the Irish pea- 
santry, without any alloy of servility—the sagacity of the Scotch, without 
a symptom of its degeneracy into ’cuteness—and the steady self-respect 
which characterises the upper classes of England quite free from the 
leaven of Saxon stupidity. I have seen them frown vengefully when 
talking, or rather thinking, about the Christinos; but I have never yet 
heard an angry word amongst them,—except, indeed, by a sentinel, 
towards myself one night, at Durango, when I was very near being shot 
at; not being aware that any one was challenging me, as I have already 
narrated. ‘They differ however so much in one material respect from the 
Irish, than I can scarcely believe the latter have any fair claim to a com- 
mon origin, (although it is politely conceded by the Biscayans, and natives 
of Ireland are by a virtue of their birth-right free of the corporation of 
Bilbao, being entitled to trade, settle and open shop in that capital,— 
a privilege they do not enjoy in the soi-disant liberal metropolis of 
England), viz. theirremarkable sobriety, notwithstanding the abundance 
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of wine and aguardiente in the country. Every where I experienced the 
greatest consideration and kindness—much more, indeed, than I expected, 
bearing as I did the inimical name of Englishman, associated as it was to 
their sad experience with everything ferocious and dastardly. We only 
appeared on their shores to pillage and destroy,— our only apparent 
motive— 

“ The daily shilling which makes warriors tough.” 


I could have forgiven them if they hooted me as I rode along; but they 
are a people of more reflection, discrimination and generosity than 
Englishmen are inclined to believe ; and they showed far more conside- 
ration for us than we did for them. In their self-possessed dispassionate 
conduct they bear a strong resemblance to those native gentlemen the 
North American Indians, who never allow themselves to betray surprise 
or vexation, and in this respect the Biscayans stand at the moral antipodes 
of their neighbours at the other side of the Pyrenees. They may be 
recognised at once as men and gentlemen, although clad as the mountain 
iron-millers were, in little more than long linen shirts reaching to their 
shoes, to shield them from the sparks.” 


Mr. Stephens says that the Biscayans, warlike as they are, have 
few martial sports amongst them. ‘They have no boxing, single- 
stick combats, fencing or target shooting. One exercise, however, 
prevails with them, of a martial gymnastic character in some of its 
forms, which the author describes at length, and from which we 
extract some particulars. ‘The specimen will convey an idea of the 
sort of straining after effect, already charged against our tourist’s 
manner of writing, which defeats to a certain extent its own purpose, 
by enfeebling and confusing the picture. ‘The scene described took 
place on a Sunday within half a mile of Durango, and was super- 
intended by the Alcalde of the village. 


‘‘The music struck up, and crowds of men, woman, and children 
poured into the Plaza, an irregular pentagon, (or quereangle ) environed 
with houses adorned with balconies and a grand raised portico which 
extended the length of the church. These were soon filled with the 
beauty and fashion of the court and its vicinity, who thought it more 
suitable to their sex or age or dignity to look on, than to take an active 
part in the athletic evolutions which the peasantry were about to engage 
in. Groups of officers and civilians, secretaries, chamberlains, and the 
whole ayuntamiento loitered on the sod below as if to brave the dangers 
of the scene, or gallantly conversed with the ladies in the balconies, calm- 
ing their fears and assuring them it was not half so dangerous or cruel 
as a bull-bait, &c. A dense crowd of young peasant soldiers stood in one 
angle of the Plaza, apparently in expectation of opponents of some kind ; 
the barriers were withdrawn from the stone pillars at each angle, and the 
centre of the arena was thrown open for combat. 

“The drum and tabor (I beg their pardon for this delay) repeated the 
point of war emphatically ; and the first demonstration of active opera- 
tions was made by a long file of young women who marched upon the 
green hand-in-hand, the file leaderacting as fugle- woman, and conducting 
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her band of heroines with a kind of saltatory motion resembling that 
which Le Brun and vthers have preserved to usin their pictorial descrip- 
tions of the tactics of the Priestesses of Bacchus and Cybele. At times it 
was nearly identical with the inspired movement of Orpheus, depicted in 
Barry’s famous series of paintings which adorn the chief saloon of the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi, and which their catalogue raisonné justly 
terms ‘ an attitude of singularenergy.’ As the line of rustic beauty swept 
round the Plaza, I could almost imagine that I beheld the maidens of 
Sparta going through their warlike exercises and daring their lovers to 
the combat. They were all clad in strict national uniform,—neat black 
shoes, snow-white stockings, rather short petticoats, small shawls of 
various colours, and white pocket handkerchiefs! but no caps, hats, bon- 
nets or artificial head-dress of any kind, the hair being universally gathered 
backward and plaited in one or two tails, which hung down at full length 
behind, and switched about most cavalierly. After a few circumvolu- 
tions of these Spartan damsels in the Plaza, the crowd of men who stood 
in close column evinced a degree of restlessness to accept the challenge 
of the parading heroines. Voluwntarios started out one after another and 
broke into the line, seizing an opponent with each hand till all were 
fairly engaged and a marching file of double length attained, in which so 
equally were the parties matched that it was a difficult point to predict to 
whom the victory would fall. The combined yet rival forces now made 
another solemn perambulation to the same measure; when the Alcalde, 
apparently quite satisfied that a firm line of battle was formed and all 
ready for action, gave a signal to the little band with his javelin, when 
instantly the drum and tabor struck up a brisk quick step which set the 
whole string of life (or lives) whirling with fearful rapidity round a 
young ash tree in the centre. Now the engagement began’ in earnest, 
and the secret of the tactics, acted on by the ‘natural born enemies’ on 
the plain, began to develope itself.” 

The author not having at his command diagrams, labours 
by means of definitions to explain the elevations, prostrations, and 
evolutions of the performers. 


‘ Each hero and heroine was reciprocally placed between two enemies 
of the opposite sex, and obliged in turn, to encounter both. All were at 
war with their neighbours in turn, and each proximate couple became, at 
every opportunity, 


‘‘ A pair of rustic foes, who sought renown, 
While dancing round to bump each other down ;” 
as Goldsmith would have sung if he had travelled to the Basque pro- 
vinces. 

“ But, hark—the tune is changed; the fife and tabor have struck up a 
quicker and livelier strain,—the drum beats time more loudly and impe- 
ratively. All the links of the immense circle are severed in an instant ; 
the combatants throw aloft their hands, and whirl about separately like 
mad! ’Tis now 
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the mirth and fun grow fast and furious.” 
Some face their partners sternly in a jig, or, melting into a waltz, cruize 
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about the Plaza at random, like Herschell’s double stars in free space, 
der anging other symptoms and set-tos with a whisk of their tail, which 
cuts like a lash in a rapid twirl, and whips fire out of Spanish eyes in a 
twinkling. 
« Others dance in a round, cutting capers and ramping— 
A mercy the ground did not burst with their stamping.’ ’ 


“What shouts of merriment! The young ash tree is shaking with 
laughter to its very roots, and all its leaves are dancing sympathetically 
in the whirlwind. There’s one tall fellow cutting a hornpipe through 
the crowd and using his knees—That’s not fair—call the Alcalde! The 
dumpy girl replies with her broad shoulder. All’s right again. See 
the poor little man escaping from that Amazon—a triton of the minnows ! 
The child crosses his path and upsets him! There goes my pretty 
patrona and her grandmother, careering in their waltz like a double shot 
against the Commandete de armas, and see the cigar is shot out of his 
lips! What excellent time they keep with their fingers: "Tis a pity they 
have not castanets to mark it more merrily. How many hundreds in 
motion! The vortex makes my head reel with the attempt to reckon. 
See a dozen of the King’s garde du corps swept into the centre of the 
whirlpool. The cavaliers can’t waltz for their spurs, and the women are 
charging them like Cossacks and Pandours. There’s a young officer 
carried off in the current! The rest hold on by the ash tree and each 
other, till it is nearly uprooted! The lasses will next storm the steps of 
the sanctuary ! 

** The Alcalde who ‘ saw the madness rise’ gave a sign to the piper— 


* And while they heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked their pride.” 


The slow movement was recommenced, the loud mirth of the crowd was 
subdued, the ball opened with the same solemn movement as at first, with 
the addition of a file of male gladiators, who marched in separately, pre- 
ceded by a very expert fugleman. By this time additional crowds had 
strolled down from Durango, attracted by the laughter that echoed from 
the rocks, till there were as many spectators as performers grouped around 
the Plaza, although the King’s band was performing in the town, and 
more courtly waltzing was in progress before the windows of the Palacio, 
Several officers of the court and army—Spanish, French, British, German, 
Italian and Portuguese—stood near, cavalierly discussing the personal 
points and merits of the light-hearted skirmishers, and the national advan- 
tages of such a weekly parade, affording as it did, such excellent practical 
opportunities to the voluntarios of judging correctly of the steadiness or 
levity, the substance or poverty, the firmness or feebleness of understand- 
ing, and the native capacity or littleness of their comrades, before they 
committed themselves by enlisting for life in their company.” 


Mr. Stephens has thrown a good deal of picturesque colouring 
into his Sketches of Bilbao during its siege, of which he was an eye- 
witness, and frequently so much exposed as could not fail to impress 
him with very lively emotions. We can understand him when he 
says he had both the pleasure and the surrow of beholding such a 
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spectacle, and which he describes as if it, at certain times, displayed 
the stratagems and the adroitness of a grandgame. Having stated 
that the valley where the siege took place is a splendid stage, 
forming an immense amphitheatre for display, while the circling 
heights afford the amateur spectator admirable points from which to 


ae the strife below, every day being crowded with spectators, he 
adds, 


* What bursts of applause from the lynx-eyed peasant spectators ‘in the 


upper gallery, when their sons and brothers, in similar homely garb, chased 


the dashing and gallantly equipped Lancers of the Queen’s Royal Guard 
before them! What shouts of laughter when the experienced guerillas, 
rounding the hills to windward over Castrejana, set fire to the fern and 
heather, and then safely blazed away at the smoked and blinded Christinos! 
I never knew before that human beings had such excellent sight—but the 
fact was, that the telescopes of the Senores generally played second fiddle 
to the eyes of the paysanos. An exclamation, a laugh, or a hearty curse 
of the soldado, generally awakened and directed the attention of the 
telescopic Commandante to the point of attraction. It was highly 
instructive to get a seat beside any of the spectators who knew the 
country or the town, and listen to their observations on the progress of a 
concerted cannonade or a bombardment played in the orchestra below, 
by the rampart and battery performers. I recollect that on the 17th 
November, I was sitting with three young ladies on the ridge of San 
Domingo, alternately watching the distant thrashing which Espartero 
was receiving from Villarreal at the bridge of Castrejana, and the storming 
of the Convent of San Agustin by the Arragonese just below us. These 
three girls were very pretty; but the three years’ war had so deranged 
the equilibrium of beaux and belles in Biscay, that they were promenading 
without an escort till I offered my services. I found two of them parti- 
cularly well-informed in the topography of the town and suburbs, forts 
and batteries; which they accounted for incidentally, by observing that 
they lived there (pointing out a pretty country-house in Uribarri beneath) ; 
but five cannon shot having passed through it the other day, they had 
come on a visit to their friend up Aere, and would probably remain with 
her till the siege was over !” 


War produces not only strange intimacies, but forces people to 
extraordinary shifts and occupations. Our author says that whole 
villages were encamped upon the hills which surrounded or flanked 
the amphitheatre where the siege in question occurred, and that the 
women who were far more zealous partizans than the men, would 
rise from their beds at night, though miles across the mountains, to 
the succour of the wounded Carlists, on a hint being communicated 
that such required their services after an attack of the besieging 
column, or a sortie from the town. The effects described in 
the next extract must have been wonderful indeed ; they are also 
admirably re-echoed in the narrative. 

* The valley of the Bilbao river or Ria Nervion, (the long western vale 
of operations), is of a whimsically tortuous figure, not unlike the great 
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brass serpent in the royal Spanish band; and like it, was, while the siege 
lasted, a very fine musical instrument, whose compass and execution con- 
tinually attracted my admiration. Unlike the serpent, however, it was 
played at each end (Morro and a» as well as at a variety of 
intermediate points :—Miravalles, Begona, Campo Volantin, Burseha, 
Banderas, Bilbao, Monte de Cabras, San Nicolds, San Agustin, San 
Mamés, San Vincento, and a number of other saintly stations, where 
cannons and mortars of all calibres were daily practising their gamut with 
all imaginary ‘shakes, graces, and variations,’ accomplishing the most 
‘difficult effects, and awakening echoes that, like some self-satisfied 
amateurs, once set a going, could not stopthemselves, Every ravine had 
its peculiar note, heard to the greatest advantage at the upper extremity; 
where, often, while traversing the summit paths, the airy concussions 
have rushed up with abrupt velocity, taking me by surprise and striking 
upon my ear with a startling violence! There was one ravine leading 
up to the old windmill of San Domingo, the sides of which, feathered 
with pines and firs, gave birth to some comically aspirated sounds, that 
when repeated continuously, produced strange sardonic guttural laughing 
intonations, worthy of incorporation in the demoniac scenas of Der 
Freischiitz, or Robert le Diable. I shall never forget the shrill fiendish 
scream that issued from San Francisco’s warning belfrey, when just as it 
was enunciating ‘ one, two, three,’ for a shell—a sacrilegious Carlist ball 
dashed in—sending the fragments singing and shrieking over the city! 
(N. B. San Francisco, in revenge, mounted a steeple-gun next day, which 
spit spitefully.) Different and still more recherché results were percepti- 
ble when the auditor took a seat at the mouth of a ravine under the line 
of balls coming either from muskets or cannon; but the disadvantage of 
this position was, that one could not exactly tell when the performance 
was over, and the sittings, therefore, were sometimes disagreeably long. 
Again, those erratic discords, the shells, often fell (like fellows thrown 
over) into the very pit among the critics. However, in time we became 
acquainted with the compass of every piece in the valley, (that is, eve 
note of the Serpent), and could tell which was struck (or was striking 
with tolerable precision; always making the needful allowance for the 
double charge which the Christino players habitually employed. I made 
some interesting discoveries on the effects of mixed echoes‘and the laws 
of their consecutive prolongations, as well as on the undulatory progression 
of projectiles; but I left in such haste on Christmas morning, that my 
theories thereanent are as yet quite unpresentable. 

‘The illumined spectacle by night was frequently far better worth 
attending to than that enacted by day. In the October siege, the bom- 
bardment in the dark was splendid beyond description; the burning 
suburb of Goyerri was frightfully grand. In the recent operations, the 
illuminations were still more extensive. The convents of Burseita and 
San Agustin blazed for two nights each; the former burned by the 
Carlists to deprive Espartero of a stronghold; the latter bombarded by 
the town to drive out the Arragonese who had taken it by storm. The 
night exhibitions of the shells and granades sent by the garrison into the 
new batteries, among the engineers and workmen, was magnificent, They 
certainly did a great deal of mischief, levelling parapets as fast as they 
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were raised; but still one could not help admiring them as they came, 
‘describing that beautiful figure, a parabola,’ (as Geoffrey Crayon has it, 
for the consolation of the ‘grown horsemen,’ his pupils, who might be 
flung right-a-head out of the saddle). The Carlist soldiers at last became 
so familiarized with their appearance, that they received them as ordinary 
visitors, troublesome indeed, but who, nevertheless, would not be denied.” 


So much for the sport of war, which, if we are to suppose the 
author to be in earnest, was to be this season in its continued ope- 
rations an object to attract many British spectators to its theatre, 
and to produce a re-action in John Bull’s mind in favour of the 
Carlist cause. ‘To all such, we inform our readers, he volunteers 
certain pieces of advice which is meant for their guidance in making 
such a tour, only one sentence of which we quote; and this we do 
on account of its obvious wisdom. In preparation for such an 
enterprise, “‘ throw aside your night-gown and slippers; abandon all 
your lingering hopes of travellers’ comforts with a good grace ; 
make your will, insure your life ; find your way in the dark over the 
Pyrenees to Vera or Lugaramurdi; and then, having got at once 
into the midst of danger and hardship, you will soon learn to appre- 
ciate a thousand enjoyments that before passed unnoticed or 
despised.” ‘These temptations and the re-action in British opinion, 
however, we believe, have not yet proved so powerful as to ver 
greatly increase the number of our countrymen who have visited the 
Basque Provinces. Still to any one who has such an object in 
view, we can safely recommend these volumes as containing much 
useful and entertaining information. But if any such adventurer 
have a matrimonial speculation in view, it is neither dower nor 
beauty that he is likely to find among the Basque ladies, with 
a description of whom we close this paper. 


“ Exposure to sun and air, without any shade to their features, gives 
all the elderly female peasants the appearance of being one flesh with the 
male, both being thoroughly tanned; but the younger ones, who are not 
so much exposed, present occasionally complexions of a ruddy bloom, that 
would attract admiration even in England ; features finely chiselled, of a 
singular nobleness and delicacy (especially in that wild valley, encircled 
by leagues of mountains, containing Ascoytia. Aspetia, and the spendid 
church of Loyala), with dark eyes of a power rarely to be found in our 
northern latitudes, and which appear to owe much of their singular force 
to the contrast afforded by the habitual repose of the other features. In 
some countenances, this strange diversity of expression produces an effect 
more startling than agreeable. The lower part of the face may be fixed 
and pallid; in short, half dead; while the eyes are mobile and brilliant, 
as if something more than alive! I cannot explain the cause, not under- 
standing the physiology of the matter. However, the Basque sculptors 
and carvers study the effect to good purpose, and all their churches pre- 
sent the Madona and the favourite Santa of the place as veritable Basque 
beauties of the highest grade; the pouting lips (which, when they do 
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smile, present a copia of graceful meanings with a varying power of 
expression that must be seen to be appreciated) forming the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic. A French woman can smile with her shoulders, 
eyebrows and teeth, without the aid of lips, but the beautiful Basque 
paysana can do infinitely more by the mere relaxation of hers, and 
speakingly pourtray all the phases of amiability and intelligence without 
opening her mouth. There is no affectation in the matter; it is pure 
power, ‘The ecclesiastical sculptors evidently regard it as a heavenly 
endowment, and reclaim as much of its divine expression for the cherubs 
and archangels as their imitative ability can compass, without distinction 
of sex. The traveller need not therefore, be surprised to find a very 
strong family likeness in the countenances of Santos Miguel, Rafael 
Gabriel, &c., for on analysing the matter, he will discover that they are 
all wrought on the model of the graceful feminine features of Biscay and 
Guipuscoa.” 





Art. II.—Narrative of an Expedition tothe East Coast of Greenland, 
sent by order of the King of Denmark, in search of the Lost Colonists, 
under the command of Captain W. A. Graah, of the Danish Royal 
Navy. Knight of Dannebrog, §c. Translated by G. Gorpon Mac- 
pouGaL, F.R.S., N.A. London: Parker. 1837. 


Many centuries ago, certain Icelandic colonists settled inGreenland, 
who were governed by Icelandic laws, and, in religious matters, 
by bishops. So late as the year 1409, there are notices of one of 
these dignitaries officiating at a marriage in that conntry. But the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the Esquimaux, and certain foreign fleets, 
seem, from time to time, to have dispersed or cut off these settlers, 
so that, at last, all trace of them has been lost. Numerous attempts, 
however, have been made to discover their descendants, especially 
by the Danes, but all without satisfying the curiosity or the humanit 

of the instigators and adventurers in these enterprises, and, indeed, 
without bringing to light any thing more considerable than certain 
ruins and monuments which certainly bear records of the colonists 
in question. Captain Graah is the last who has undertaken this 
perilous office, having left Copenhagen on the 30th March, 1828, 
accompanied by certain scientific personages, for the prosecution 
of the expedition ; but the light which he has thrown on the prin- 
cipal object of the enterprise is only of a negative sort, in so far as 
the east coast of Greenland is concerned, which was the scene of his 
particular investigations ; for though he remained in this quarter for 
a year and a half, no evidences of Icelandic colonization met his eye 
there, neither had the natives a knowledge of any. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is, therefore, that it was the western coast 
where the Icelanders settled in former times, and this the still 
existing relics fully testify ; and also that the old chorographers 
have been entirely in error in supposing that the eastern coast, in like 
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manner, was a scene of their location, and that traces might there be 
found of them. Although Captain Graah, however, has not dis- 
covered the descendants of the Icelandic colonists, he has in the 
course of his travels added very considerably to our geographical 
knowledge—while his adventures, his descriptions, and his inter- 
course with the natives, are extremely interesting and valuable. To 
some of these incidents and descriptions, we shall now call the 
attention of our readers. It is proper and due to the gallant adven- 
turer to preface his adventures, by mentioning that his companions 
and attendants, one by one, deserted him, till at length, and long 
before his return, he was left almost alone, a single family and some 
few others only, who, in the course of his adventures, became attached 
to him, following him wherever he went. The caJm resolution, how- 
ever, which he uniformly maintained amidst the dangers and pri- 
vations to which he was exposed, deserve the highest admiration, 
while the manly, unadorned, and self-evidently faithful current of his 
narrative is not less becoming and agreeable. 

It was exactly a year after the expedition had left Copenhagen, 
that it sailed from Nennortalik for the eastern coast of Greenland, 
consisting of four Danes, and a number of Greenlanders. In the 
course of the voyage along the coast, and among the adjacent islands, 
they sometimes fell in with tribes or families of the natives, and 
witnessed their peculiar manners and practices. In one place where 
the captain went on shore and visited this peculiar race in their 
tents, he was treated with the utmost civility, part of its demon- 
stration being to help him to a mess of bear’s fat and dried seal’s 
flesh. His own tent here when he remained at home, was always 
filled with visitors, who would continue for hours to gaze at his 
prints. But the chief wonder to them was, that when they held to 
their ears his books, they did not hear them speak in a whisper, 
for they were persuaded such secret communications were made to 
their owner. 

One morning Captain Graah heard the tambourine of the Green- 
landers, which was made of a wooden hoop, and a piece of oiled 
skin tightened over it; and to the music of this rude instrument the 
party vigorously danced, but in a manner, which, he says, no one 
without seeing it, could fully comprehend. His description, how- 
ever, is intelligible and good. 

One of the party holds the instrument which the Captain has de- 
nominated a tambourine, and— 

*‘ Taking his station in the centre, while the rest form a ring about him, 
and throwing off his jacket, strikes with a small wooden stick, extempo- 
rising, after a brief prelude, a song, the subject of which is the chase of 
the seal, or some other to them important incident or event, the whole 
assembly joining, at the end of every strophe,in the chorus of ‘ Eia-eia-a! 
Eia-eia-a!’ During this performance he makes unceasingly a sort of 
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curtseying motion, and writhes and twists his head and eyes in the most 
laughable style imaginable. Nothing, however, can equal in absurdity 
the movements of his nether man, with which he describes entire circles, 
nay, figures of. ‘This tambourine-dance is in high esteem among the 
Greenlanders. When about to take partin it, they put on their best 
holiday apparel, and the women take as much pride in performing it with 
what they consider grace, as our young belles in dancing a quadrille ora 
galoppe. It serves, however, not merely the purpose of amusement, but 
constitutes at the same time a sort of forum, before which all transgressors 
of their laws and customs are, in a manner, cited, and receive their me- 
rited reproof. When a Greenlander, to wit, thinks he has sustained a 
wrong or injury at another’s hands, he composes a satirical song, which 
all his friends straightway learn by heart, and then makes known among 
the inhabitants of the place his intention of bringing the matter to arbi- 
tration. On the day appointed, the parties, with their partizans, assemble 
and form the ring, which done, the plaintiff, singing and dancing as 
above described, states his case, taking occasion to retaliate on his adver- 
sary, by as much ridicule and sarcasm as he can devise, to which, when 
he has finished, the other, singing and dancing in his turn, replies: and 
thus the cause is pleaded, till both have nothing more to say, on which 
the spectators pronounce sentence at once, without appeal,and the adver- 
saries part as good friends as if nothing had happened to disturb the har- 
mony of their friendship. In this way the debtor is sometimes reminded 
of his debt, and the evil-doer receives a just rebuke for his misconduct. 
In truth, a better system for the prevention and punishment of offences, 
one at least better adapted to the disposition of the people among whom 
it obtains, could scarcely be devised, as there is nothing of which the 
Greenlander is so much afraid as to be despised or laughed at by his 
countrymen. This apprehension, there can be no doubt, deters many 
among them from the commission of offences, and it is to be regretted 
that the missionaries, losing sight of this peculiarity in their temper, have 
abolished this national dance on the West coast.” 


It must also be said in its behalf that a better piece-making 
system has seldom prevailed in more formal courts of law, where, 
however decisive may be the judgment pronounced, and however 
strong against all appeals, the litigants generally depart more dis- 
satisfied and wrathful than ever. But in Westminster, we fear, 
where the pleaders are hired, it would be difficult either to obtain on 
all occasions active dancers or witty poets. Fancy such men as 
and —— writhing and twisting their nether parts according to the 
figure of eight! Why, even Captain Graah, ifa witness, would be 
obliged to confess, that the most laughable style of such perform- 
ances is not to be discovered near to the Polar circle. We are not 
sure that his opinion is even to be assented to, when he says, it is 
to be regretted that the missionaries have banished the dance in 
question from the west coast of Greenland. Is it not more than 
probable that gross superstitions and reprehensible practices may 
have been so interwoven with the national pastime, and so strongly 
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perpetuated by it, that without compromising that poor and ignorant 
people’s greatest interests, it was unsafe to allow them to adhere to 
the custom? But to proceed with our author,‘we find him at 
a point of land named Kornouk, describing two huts, in which were 
a number of skulls and skeletons, besides several open untenanted 
graves, the starving inhabitants during a famine having prepared, 
with their own hands, a last resting place for their bodies. After- 
wards we shall see that these singular people are in the practice of 
acting in anticipation of death with wonderful composure and resolu- 
tion, indeed with appaling apathy, during the most alarming, 
affecting, and precious moments of human existence. 


At the approach of winter, the expedition having by this time 
decreased in numbers, fixed their winter quarters at Nukarbik, not 
daring to venture farther southward. The sort of accommodation 
which the author and his few attendants enjoyed throughout the 
dreary months that'ensued, and the manner in which they passed 
their time, it will be best to give in his own words. 


** I had expected to find on my arrival at Nukarbik, our winter-dwelling 
ready to be roofed; but nothing whatever had been done toit. Ernenek, 
with his own and three other families, had quietly taken up his quarters in 
one of the houses, and left me, my Kajakker, and two Nennortalik women, 
to manage as we might for ourselves. ‘There was of course nothing left 
for us but to set to work immediately, and this we did accordingly 
next morning; the earth, however, was already frozen so hard, besides 
being covered with snow, that we got on but slowly with our labour. The 
snow and cold continued, till at length, being absolutely unable to endure 
living longer ina tent, we were necessitated to move in, notwithstanding 
that our house was very far from being ready. The house where we 
now were destined to spend five tedious months, was about four yards long, 
by nearly as many broad. We divided it into three compartments, one of 
which I appropriated; one of my Nennortalik women, with her gallant the 
clown Minegeoak, the second; and the other with Black Dorothy the 
third. My boatwomen settled themselves, as far as circumstances per- 
mitted, quite in Greenland fashion: they ate, drank, slept, and worked 
upon their brix, cooked their meals over their lamps, devoured the vermin 
which they caught about their beds and persons, sang psalms, laughed, 
cried, jested, scolded, arranged their beads, put on and took off their 
finery, and ever and anon anointed their hair with their urinary unguent. 
Ningeroak’s whole employment was to beat the tambourine and sing songs, 
save now and then, when, with imperturbable gravity, he would deliver 
speeches, fragments, probably of sermons, picked up by him in his travels. 
The most amusing part of his exhibition was that, whenever he lost 
the thread of his discourse, he would begin counting in German, ein zwet, 
drey, &c., as far as sechs und dreyssig, where he would close with a so- 
lemnity of pathos which seemed to make a deep impression on his hearers. 
For my part, I employed the time of our detention here in learning the 
Greenland language, and constructing a chart of that part of the East coast 
I had explored. For the rest, I was indisposed the greater part of the 
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winter, so as to be unable to turn my attention to anything beyond 
this.” 

It is, of course, impossible that any one who has not visited the 
Polar Regions, can form an adequate conception of the severity of a 
winter in Greenland, or of the scenes that meet theeye. A country, 
the whole interior of which is one entire field of ice and snow, only 
varied by some stupendous elevations where the snow cannot adhere, 
must present a style of monotony, that to the organ of sight and to 
the imagination is awfully dreary and grand. Towards the shores 
again, rocky masses, mountains, and glaciers everywhere occur, un- 
relieved for numbers of miles even by so much of a _ beach as to 
allow a tent to be pitched, while the barriers that are thus girding or 
fencing the shore are ever and anon calving huge ice-bergs into the 
troubled deep, to the imminent peril of all who approach these 
shores. It is only in some parts, particularly on the western coast, 
that a less savage land near the beach prevails, affording anything 
like convenience for shelter, and on the shores of the numerous 
inlets, which being frequently contiguous to one another, enlarge the 
spaces for accommodation. Our author, however, was not located 
in one of these most favourable situations, nor indeed in the milder 
regions of those inhospitable shores, so that we may be satisfied 
that his was no feather-bed life of it. Indeed such is the severity of 
the climate, and the untoward nature of the oceans and mountains 
of snow and ice between Cape Farewell and Dannebrog’s Island, 
that a population not exceeding four hundred and eighty, find 
means of a livelihood in all that stretch of district, while those that 
live farther to the north are sometimes driven to butcher and live 
upon one another by the agonies of starvation. 

It appears from Captain Graah’s account, that there is much 
difference in the exterior features and conformation of the Green- 
landers on the Eastern and Western Coasts, when compared with 
the Esquimaux. Still he judges, from certain common points of a 
striking character, that they are all descended from the same stock, 
viz. that of the Esquimaux. The following are some particulars 
descriptive of the manners and the dress of the Eastlanders, of 
whom his work particularly treats. . 

“The women tie their hair in a large knot at the crown of the head, 
and cover it with a scrap of an old hide: or, if possessed of one, a 
handsome ribbon. They are, moreover, curiously tattooed on the hands, 
arms, chin, and breast. I have seen seen two men with their arms simi- 
larly tattooed. In their ears the women wear a small triangular-shaped 
piece of lead, and pendent from this, a string of beads half an ell 
long ; while another of the same kind dangles from their forehead over the 
face. 
‘« Their clothing is composed of seals’-skins; and the dress of both sexes 
is the same, with the exception of some slight difference }n the cut of the 
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jacket, that of the women having two skirts to it, in placeof one. For the 
rest, the jacket, which is usually made of white skins, with the hairy side 
inwards, is sloped like a short petticoat, or shirt, closed, however, in front, 
and with a hood to draw over the head. Over this jacket the men wear, 
when at sea, or on the ice, another one, waterproof, made of seals’-gut. In 
summer, when at home, or in winter, when in their heated earth-huts, a 
scanty pair of breeches constitutes their entire dress. Their boots, the sole 
of which is shaped like a skate, are of waterproof skin. Those of the 
women, look like cavalry-boots. For great occasions they wear white 
ones, with a border of bears’-skin above the knee. All their articles of 
dress are edged with dog or seals’-skin, and their jackets have collars of 
the same, or of bear or foxes’-skin, or sometimes ravens’ feathers,” 


We shall now confine ourselves to a few notices concerning the 
habits, the resources, and the superstitions of the Eastlanders— 
eee some parts, and citing others in the author’s precise 
words. 

As to their marriages, these take place at an early age, the parties 
being generally of equal standing as to years. Lucre, taken in the 
sense of hoarded property, is not an object of ambition. Indeed, of 
such there can be but little in existence amongst these unsophisti- 
cated people. Fitness for enduring toil, beauty, and above all, 
chastity are the chief recommendations of the female ; and dexte- 
rity in seal-hunting, and such like feats, those of the male. A man 
seldom has two wives, and harmony is the prevailing state of wedded 
life with them—jealousy being the only thing to disturb it, which, 
for the most part is set to rights by a box on the ear. If the case 
be very serious the pair separate, which requires no other formality, 
than, after the husband has for some time worn a surly face, for 
him to absent himself for a few days. The hint is enough; the 
wife packs up and returns to her friends or family, taking the 
children with her. The manner in which these people rear and 
love their offspring, deserves to be quoted. 

* The affection the Eastlanders have for their children is excessive, and 
they that desire to conciliate the former, cannot do so as effectually in any 
other way as by fondling the latter. Woe, on the other hand, to him that 
would rashly venture tochastise, or even to speak angrily to, one of these 
urchins ; and it is, therefore, a happy circumstance, that nothwithstanding 
the little care bestowed on them, they conduct themselves so well as sel- 
dom to provoke reproof. Itisa prominent feature in the character of the 
East Greenlanders, that they Jook on begging, especially for food, as a dis- 
grace. Rather than endure this degradation, I verily believe they would 
steal. 

« Children, until they reach their fourth or fifth year, are carried about 
by their mother wherever she goes, upon her back. While infants, they 
are cross and peevish to a degree, and scratch and strike their parents : 
offences for which they are never punished : particularly the boys, who, 
even at that early age, are looked upon with a degree of respect, as the 
future masters and supporters of a family. As soon as a boy can creep 
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about alone, his father gives him a little javelin, which he is taught 
to throw at a mark, and he thus speedily acquires that dexterity in the 
management of his weapon, on which, in after years, he is principally to 
depend for his own and family’s sustenance. When he grows older, he is 
provided with a kajah, and learns to battle with the waves, to catch birds, 
and finally to strike the seal; and the chase of the latter is ever after his 
main business, and the chief resource for the supply of all his wants. 
Without the seal, indeed, the Greenlander could not exist ; with it he has 
all he stands in need of. Its flesh and blood furnish him with food, its 
skin with clothes, boots, and tents, its blubber with light and fire, its 
sinews with thread, its entrails with windows and curtains, and its very 
bones serve to tip his darts, and shoe the runners of his sledge. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that such importance should be attached to 
this hunt, that when a youth for the first time comes home with a seal in 
tow, the day is made a holiday, and the friends and neighbours of the fa- 
mily invited to a feast, at which, while he recounts, according to 
established custom, all the circumstances of the chase, the maidens pre- 
sent lay their heads together to choose a bride for him. As for the female 
part of the community, they do nothing till their twelfth or thirteenth 
year, but play, fetch water, aud take care of the younger children. After 
this period, however, it falls to their lot to sew, to butcher, to tan, 
to row boats, build houses, and kill sharks, which last in a moonlight 
winter night, is their favourite employment.” 


Captain Graah met an old man, indeed it was the only one 
he saw on the coast to which these domestic sketches refer, who, in 
the course of his life, had performed an exploit, that forcibly illus- 
trates the peculiar condition of the Greenlanders, as well as the 
strength of a universal law in human nature. The exploit is thus 
described— 


“ Umik had a large scar upon his back and shoulders, of which he gave 
the following account. Awhite bear having once come on shore at the place 
where he was domiciled, had laid hold of and carried off one of his 
children, a girl of six or eight years of age, as she was at play outside his 
hut. Alarmed by the child’s cries, he hurried out, together with some 
other Greenlanders, and pursued the monster, which, however, reached 
the shore, and springing into the sea with his prey, gut upon the 
ice, whither the Greenlanders, without dogs, dared not to pursue him. 
Armed with a couple of spears, he, however, set out in chase of it, and 
speedily came up with and wounded the animal, who, turning round, 
struck down his enemy, and then quietly stalked off, leaving the child, as 
well as the parent, on the ice. Umik, however, was too much infuriated 
to let him off so cheaply; instead of making the best of his way back, ac- 
cordingly, he again seized one of his darts, pursued the monster, and as 
it turned upon him, struck it to the heart.” 


The religious sentiments and observances, and the modes of 
worship of a nation or distinct race, are always matters that excite 


curiosity and engage the interest of enlightened, especially Chris- 
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tianised, people. The Eastlanders, however, can hardly be said to 
profess or possess any religion, according to our author’s testimony. 
He says they worship no Supreme Being, and know nothing of 
prayers, or sacrifices, or other rites, although they believe in the 
existence of certain supernatural beings, but who are not held 
to be altogether incorporeal. The sun, moon, and some of the stars, 
they believe to have been Greenlanders who have taken wing to 
heaven. The eclipse of the moon is owing to that luminary’s freak 
of going into their houses in search of skins and eatables, the absur- 
dity of the belief intimating very strongly the importance of such 
articles as skins and eatables in such an unproductive land. Other 
fancies are entertained by them which are as silly and monstrous, but 
all necessarily connected with their wants, or the amazing phenomena 
of which they are often witnesses. 

The chief of their supernatural beings is Torngarsuk, who is said 
to dwell under the earth, and is described sometimes asa bear, 
sometimes as a man with one arm, and sometimes as a dwarf, no 
larger than ones finger. Each of the magicians or angekkoks has 
also his own guardian spirit, whom he conjures when consulted in 
cases of sickness, &c. ‘The manner in which such conjurations are 
performed is exceedingly absurd and trifling, and according to our 
author’s account seems to be often regarded by these ignorant people 
themselves rather in the light of a pastime or amusement than a so- 
lemnity that may appease an angry power, or secure its kind offices. 
Ce | we can hard!y suppose that it would be difficult to cure these 
simple-minded and docile people of their paltry superstitions and 
foolish enchantments. Their land, however, is so inaccessible, as 
to render it almost impossible for missionaries to resort thither, nor 
would any, but themselves, perhaps, experience much regret if they 
were carried from a country that is chained by the elements, and 
thrown beyond the limits of national intercourse, to one more genial 
in its temperature, more abundant in its resources, and more open 
to the operations of civilization. 

Intimately connected with the above sketches, is the account of 
the manner in which the sick and the dying are treated, and from 
which our readers will learn something of the desperate apathy that 
prevails within the domestic circle when the fell enemy approaches 
or threatens. With this we close Captain Graah’s engaging and 
valuable work. 

A Greenlander had wounded himself inadvertently with a knife 
above the wrist—a tumour of an alarming description ensued—the 
case was beyond the author’s skill—a sage woman pronounced that 
he was dying—and the patient composed himself for the last scene, 
refusing nourishment that his sufferings might not be prolonged. 
After a time, however, there were hopes of recovery, and he 
ate readily what was offered to him, which seems to have been 
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partly owing to the loss of a large quantity of blood which had 
unexpectedly issued from the wound. 


“ As I conceived the artery must have been injured, and was convinced 
that he could not bear the loss of much more blood, I prepared a sort of 
tourniquet, and applying it loosely to his arm above the elbow, directed 
his wife how to tighten it in the event of the hemorrhage returning. 
This, as I apprehended, happened in the evening of the 27th, and my 
directions not being speedily enough attended to, the patient lost a con- 
siderable quantity of blood, and seemed so ill in consequence, that none 
expected to see him alive next morning. The same scene I have de- 
scribed before, was now repeated, and his wife again endeavoured to pre- 
vail on him to consent to being buried under the snow, while he as 
obstinately insisted on being driven down to the shore, and committed to 
the deep. When a Greenlander is so far gone, as to seem incapable of 
noticing what is going forward about him, the preparations for his 
funeral arecommenced. Our patient’s wife, accordingly was asking him 
every moment, ‘ Do you hear? do you understand ?’ doubtless, in expec- 
tation of receiving no reply. As he continued, however, as often as she 
asked, to answer in a very audible voice, ‘ Yes,’ she lost at last all 
patience, and though he evidently was in full possession of his senses, and 
saw and noticed everything, as well as heard every syllable that was 
spoken, she began to make up his grave-clothes without more ado, and 
ordered two young girls, her adopted daughters, to take down from the 
walls the skin in which his body was to be wrapped. The indifference 
with which this order was given and executed, was amazing: and the 
coolness with which the patient saw it done, was no less so, With per- 
fect composure he looked on for a few moments, while these preparations 
for his transit to another world were being made, and then turned away 
his head, without uttering a word, or showing a sign that could be con- 
strued into fear of death, and fell, apparently, into a swoon. Shortly 
after, he was attired in his bestclothes. The skin in which he was to be 
wrapped had already been stretched out in readiness, and the window 
opened through which, according to established custom, he was to be 
removed, as soon as the by-standers believed him to be actually dead, 
everything, in a word, was completed in the way of preparation, when, 
the patient desired them to proceed no farther, as he was better. Henow 
called me to him, thanked me for what I had done for him, begged me to 
screw the tourniquet faster about his arm, (for he seemed to pin his hopes 
to it), and regretting that I had Jost my night’s rest on his account, 
requested to have some lemon-juice. This I brought him, together with 
half a glass of port-wine and water, after drinking which he felt so 
much refreshed, that even before morning dawned, he seemed to us all 
out of danger.” 

He recovered slowly. The author states that the Greenlanders 
have such a terror of the dead, that they in general attire the dying 
in their grave habiliments, to avoid the necessity of touching them 
when all is over, and that there have been instances of their burying 
the old and feeble alive, when they have wrestled long with death, 
and are a burden to those about them. This would seem to be 
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a strange contradiction to the domestic affections that reign amongst 
them ; but when it is considered that a future state cannot engage 
their feelings, according to the accounts we have already alluded to, 
and that the deliverance from immediate agonies and burdens must 
alone be their hope, desire, and motives of conduct, something like 
an excuse offers itself for the barbarity. In the individual case cited 
by Captain Graah, it is hardly necessary to mention, he had deter- 
mined mercifully to interfere had it been necessary, and to have 
carried the sick man to his tent. 





Art. III.—Country Stories. By Mary Russet Mitrorp, Authoress 


of Our Village, Belford Regis, Rienzi, &c. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1837. 


Here is another volume from the agreeable pen of a highly talented 
authoress, on the apparently inexhaustible subject of the sayings and 
doings of the good folks of Belford and its vicinity. To ordinary 
minds, the society of a country town, and the little incidents that 
vary their monotonous existence, present nothing but a weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable picture, a level surface of dullness, a wide 
vacuity, a collection of nothingness, that is apt to make them yawn. 
Haberdashers, butchers, bakers, lodging-house keepers, &c. are 
not people of much importance in their eyes, nor can they find any 
thing to stimulate their fancies in the “ short and simple annals of 
the poor.” But it is otherwise with the being whom nature has 
endowed with the divine gift of imagination, accompanied with a 
heart of expansive benevolence. To the eyes of genius, the ways 
of the most apparently insignificant link in the chain of human- 
ity, presents some matter for curious contemplation: the flowers, 
the trees, the hills, the streams, every capricious conformation of 
nature, or art, speak a language to them which they alone can 
interpret. Their’s is the magical power— 


“* Which out of all the lovely things we see, 
Extracts emotions, beautiful as new.” 


Such is the power possessed by Miss Mitford—the most trifling inci- 
dents, the most unpromising characters, and the most intractable 
localities, after passing through the crucible of her imagination and 
receiving the impress of her gifted mind, assume a freshness of 
colouring and a gracefulness of shape, that at once fixes our atten- 
tion. The most commonplace occurrences are wrought into a 
mosaic work, which strikes us as novel and delightful. Whata 
large debt of gratitude do the good people of Belford owe her, for 
concentrating her talents upon themselves and their habitations. 
With what satisfaction must those heroes, parish officers, beadles, 
paupers, butchers, bakers, &c. contemplate themselves in the 
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mirror of her clear and polished style. How they must exult in the 
idea that their eccentricities are regularly chronicled, and dished 
up for the amusement of their betters. How consoling to reflect 
that they are secure from the fate that befell the great men who 
lived before Agamemnon, whose deeds perished with them, for want 
of a poet to record them. As far as regards the general diffusion of 
fame, these worthies are in a better condition than many a mailed 
knight, or ermined courtier. Every thing around them is turned to 
some account, while they themselves, the real Simons Pure, are either 
pourtrayed for our admiration, or caricatured for our amusement. 

But to come more directly to the point of the characters of the 
work before us; it is a volume made up of sketches and stories 
connected with Belford Regis, of the most simple description. The 
material is of the very highest class, and receives its importance 
from the airiness and gracefulness of the language in which it is 
conveyed. The effect produced by the pictures being entirely owing 
to a number of small strokes delicately and dexterously conjoined, _ 
it is very difficult to give an exact idea of it, without laying it before 
the reader exactly as it stands in the original. 

The volume opens with an agreeable little sketch calied Country 
lodgings. 

The notification of apartments to be let in a pleasant country 
village, forty miles from London, which so often graces the pages 
of the morning prints, was on this occasion, indicative of the pecu- 
liar gratification to be derived from rusticating at Upton Court, a 
manor house of considerable extent, which had in former times been 
the residence of a distinguished Catholic family, but which, in the 
changes of property incident to a fluctuating neighbourhdod, had 
failen from its high estate, and was degraded into the honyestead 
of a farm so small, that the tenant, a yeoman of the poorest\class, 
was fain to eke out his rent by entering into an agreement with a 
speculating Belford upholsterer, to letting off part of the old mansjon 
in the shape of furnished lodgings. Then we have the fine situe- 
tion of this old chateau—raised on a steep archway—a valley i 
front—woody hills in the distance—in fine the poe prospect in 
all Aberleigh. Nature seemed to have stamped it with all the cha- 
racteristics of romance—it was destined beyond all question to be 
the theatre of some interesting catastrophe—love, murder, or sui- 
cide. Happily for the nerves of our readers, it was only the first of 
this category. It was love, deep passionate love, most unromanti- 
cally gliding along in a smooth course to matrimony. This is a 
fault in our authoress. She is not melo-dramatic enough for our 
taste: to be en regle, she should interweave a greater number of 
tendres embarras, or delicate distresses to exercise our sympathies 
and clear our lachrimatory ducts; but however, such was Upton 
Court, nor was it long untenanted by dramatis persone, correspond- 
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ing in every particular with the romantic qualities of the place: 
Imprimis, a blooming young widow, only just eighteen, not one of 
your mute, pensive, interesting fair-haired beauties, tall, pale, and 
slender, but (listen, reader, and still the beatings of thy heart, if 
thou canst), but a Hebe, an [Euphrosyne, a round, rosy, joyous 
creature, the very impersonation of youth, health, sweetness, and 
galety; laughter flashing from her hazel eyes, smiles dimpling round 
her coral lips, and the rich curls of her chesnut hair literally bursting 
from the comb that attempted to confine them. 

By one of those singular coincidences that so frequently befal 
story-tellers, our fair narrator discovers in this charming heroine, an 
old acquaintance ; hence delightful drives, fascinating conversations, 
and interesting horticultural disquisitions: for the fair widow “ was 
busy as a bee, sportive as a butterfly—passed the greatest part of 
her time in the open air,and had actually undertaken the operation 
of restoring the old garden of the court, a coppice of brambles, 


. thistles, and weeds of every description. This lady of the castle 


was not long without a knight to do homage to such loveliness. 
Though the days of chivalry are gone, he comes in the shape of a 
knight-errant of the latest and most approved description, but we 
shall allow our fair narrator to introduce him. 


** Late one evening the fair Helen arrived at our cottage with a face 
of unwonted gravity. Mrs. Davies (her landlady) had used her very ill. 
She had taken the west wing in total ignorance of there being other 
apartments to let at the Court, or she would have secured them. And 
now a new lodger had arrived, had actually taken possession of two 
rooms in the centre of the house; and Martha, who had seen him, said 
he was a young man, and a handsome man—and she herself a young 
woman unprotected and alone !—It was awkward, very awkward! Was 
it not very awkward? What was she to do? 

«Nothing could be done that night ; so far was clear; but we praised 
her prudence, promised to call at Upton the next day, and if necessary, 
to speak to this new lodger, who might, after all, be no very formidable 
person; and quite relieved by the vent which she had given to her scru- 
ples, she departed in her usual good spirits. 

‘“« Early the next morning she re-appeared. ‘ She would not have the 
new lodger disturbed for the world! He was a Pole. One doubtless of 
those unfortunate exiles. He had told Mrs, Davies that he was a Polish 
gentleman desirous chiefly of good air, cheapness, and retirement. 
Beyond adoubt he was one of those unhappy fugitives. He looked grave, 
and pale, and thoughtful, quite like a hero of romance. Besides, he was 
the very person who a week before had caught hold of the reins when 
that little restive pony had taken fright at the baker’s cart, and nearly 
backed Bill and herself into the great gravel-pit on Lanton Common. 
Bill had entirely lost all command over the pony, and but for the stranger’s 
presence of mind, she did not know what would have become of them. 
Surely I must remember her telling me the circumstance? Besides, he 
was unfortunate! He was poor! He was an exile! She would not 
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be the means of driving him from the asylum which he had chosen for all 
the world !—No! not for all my geraniums!’ an éxpression which is 
by no means the anti-climax that it seems—for in the eyes of a florist, 
and that florist an enthusiast and a woman, what is this rusty fusty dusty 
musty bit of earth, called the world, compared to a stand of bright 
flowers ? 

- * And finding, upon inquiry, that M. Choynowski (so he called him- 
self) had brought a letter of recommendation from a respectable London 
tradesman, and that there was every appearance of his being, as our fair 
young friend had conjectured, a foreigner in distress, my father not only 
agreed that it would be a cruel attempt to drive him from his new home, 
(a piece of tyranny which, even in this land of freedom, might, I suspect, 
have been managed in the form of an offer of double rent, by that grand 
despot, money, ) but resolved to offer the few attentions in’our poor power, 
to one whom every look and word proclaimed him to be, in the largest 
sense of the word, a gentleman.” 


This Mr. or rather the Count Choynowski is of course a model 
of perfection in every department of excellence. The Apollo Bel- 
videre, dressed by Stultz, and performing the Count d’Orsay, that 
is, “ too refined for finery and too full of self respect for affectation.” 

Our Apollo and our Hebe fall in love of course—nothing could 
be more natural—gods and goddesses have been more subject to this 
amiable weakness than the poor mortals they look down upon—well 
—what next—the Count had left his broad lands in the hands of the 
Russian Phillistines, and the fair widow’s jointure was to cease if 
she married ; this was awkward, dying husbands are so impracti- 
cable, but let us see the issue— 


‘‘ Several weeks passed on, when one morning she came to me in the 
sweetest confusion, the loveliest mixture of bashfulness and joy. 

‘** He loves me!’ she said; ‘ he has told me that he loves me!’ 

“* Well ? 

“¢ And I have referred him to you. That clause : 

‘««* He already knows it.’ And then I told her, word for word, what 
had passed. 

‘«* He knows of that clause, and he still wishes to marry me; He loves 
me for myself; Loves me, knowing me to bea beggar; It is true, 
pure, disinterested affection !’ 

““* Beyond all doubt it is. And if you could live upon true love 

‘¢* Oh, but where that exists, and youth, and health, andstrength and 
education, may we not be well content to try to earn a living together ’ 
think of the happiness comprised in that word! I could give lessons ;— 
I am sure that 1 could. I would teach music, and drawing, and dancing 
—any thing for him! or we could keep a school here at Upton—any- 
where with him ?’ 

*** And I am to tell him this °” 

««* Not the words ?’ replied she, blushing like a rose at her own earnest- 
ness; ‘not those words !’ 
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“ Of course, it was not very long before M. le Comte made his 
appearance. 

‘«¢ God bless her, noble, generous creature!’ cried he, when I had 
fulfilled my commission. ‘ God for ever bless her !’ 

*** And you intend, then, to take her at her word, and set up school 
together ?’ exclaimed I, a little provoked at his unscrupulous acceptance 
of the proffered sacrifice. ‘ You really intend to keep a lady’s boarding- 
school here at the Court ?” 

*** T intend to take her at her word, most certainly, replied he, very 
composedly; ‘ but I should like to know, my good friend, what has 
put it into her head, and into yours, that if Helen marries me she 
must needs earn her own living? Suppose I should tell you,’ continued 
he, smiling, ‘ that my father, one of the richest of the Polish nobility, was 
a favourite friend of the Emperor Alexander ; that the Emperor Nicho- 
las continued to me the kindness which his brother had shown to my 
father, and that I thought, as he had done, (gratitude and personal 
attachment apart, ) that I could better serve my country and more effectu- 
ally ameliorate the condition of my tenants and vassals, by submitting to 
the Russian government, than by a hopeless struggle for national indepen- 
dence ? Suppose that I were to confess, that chancing in the course of a 
three-years’ travel to walk through this pretty village of yours, I saw 
Helen, and could not rest until I had seen more of her ;—supposing all 
this, would you pardon the deception, or rather the allowing you to deceive 
yourselves? Oh, if you could but imagine how delightful it is to a man, 
upon whom the humbling conviction has been forced, that his society is 
courted and his alliance sought for the accidents of rank and fortune, to 
feel that he is, for once in his life, honestly liked, fervently loved for him- 
self, such as he is, his own very self,—if you could but fancy how proud 
he is of such friendship, how happy in such love, you would pardon him, 
I am sure you would; you would never have the heart to beangry. And 
now that the Imperial consent to a foreign union—the gracious consent 
for which Iso anxiously waited to authorize my proposals—has at length 
arrived, do you think, added the Count, with some seriousness, that there 
is any chance of reconciling this dear Helen to my august master? or 
will she still continue a rebel ?”? ” 


The question is soon answered in the right way, so leaving priest 
and prayer book ready, we shall say no more of love or of the 
lady. 

The next sketch in the series worth noticing is Jesse Cliffe. 
Jesse was a parish child, born in the workhouse, the offspring of a 
half-witted orphan girl and a sturdy vagrant, partly tinker, partly 
ballad singer, who took good care to make his escape before the 
halting constable could give him an invitation to accompany him 
before a magistrate. Justice lost its victim, and the abandoned 
girl lost her spirits and ultimately her life. Born and reared in the 
workhouse, Jesse soon began to evince symptoms of the peculiarities 
of both his parents. Half-witted like his mother—wild and roving 
like his father—it was found impossible to check his propensity to 
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the out-of-door life. He had run away and absconded so often, that 
there was something quite wonderful in his being sent back to 
whence he came. If any body cared for him, he would undoubtedly 
have been lost ; but as nobody did care, he was sure to turn up like 
a bad guinea, and the overseers were reluctantly obliged to make 
the best of their bargain. They bound him to a cattle-dealer, to 
suit his roving humour. Jesse gave him the slip, and became 
a denizen of the woods; living upon their production and pur- 
suing the gentle craft of hare-finding and bush-beating for sports- 
men, besides sundry other ingenious and innocent avocations. His 
iting = accomplishments bring him to the notice of John Cob- 
ham. Now 


“ John Cobham was a fair specimen of an English yeoman of the old 
school—honest, generous, brave, and kind; but in an equal degree, igno- 
rant, obstinate and prejudiced. His first impression respecting Jesse had 
been one of strong dislike, fostered and cherished by the old labourer 
Daniel Thorpe, who, accustomed for twenty years to reign sole sovereign 
of that unpeopled territory, was as much startled at the sight of Jesse’s 
wild, ragged figure, and sunburnt face, as Robinson Crusoe when he 
first spied the track of a human foot upon his desert island. It was natu- 
ral that old Daniel should feel his monarchy, or, more correctly speaking, 
his vice-royalty, invaded and endangered; and at least equally natural 
that he should communicate his alarm to his master, who sallied forth 
one November morning to the Moors, fully prepared to drive the intruder 
from his grounds, and resolved, if necessary, to lodge him in the County 
Bridewell before night.” 


But John was put into good humour by the opportune discover 
of a hare, and relented in his ire. He had a charming little ae 
daughter, who according to our story-teller might pass for one of 
Raphael’s angels, for she was 


“ Delicate in all that the word conveys of beauty—delicate as the 
Virgins of Guido, or the Angels of Correggio, as the valley lily or the 
maiden rose—was at eight years old, the little charmer, Phoebe Cobham. 
But it was a delicacy so blended with activity and power, so light and 
airy, and buoyant and spirited, that the admiration which it awakened 
was wholly unmingled with fear. Fair, blooming, polished, and pure, 
her complexion had at once the colouring and the texture of a flower-leaf ; 
and her regular and lovely features—the red smiling lips, the clear blue 
eyes, the curling golden hair, and the round yet slender figure—formed a 
most rare combination of childish beauty. The expression, too, at once 
gentle and lively, the sweet and joyous temper, the quick intellect, and 
the affectionate heart, rendered little Phoebe one of the most attractive 
children that the imagination can picture. Her grandfather idolised 
her; taking her with him in his walks, never weary of carrying her 
when her own little feet were tired—and it was wonderful how many miles 
those tiny feet, aided by the gay and buoyant spirit, would compass in 
the course of the day; and so bent upon keeping her constantly with him, 
and constantly in the open air, (which he justly considered the best means 
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of warding off the approach of that disease which had proved so fatal to 
his family,) that he even had a pad constructed, and took her out befvre 
him on horseback. 

“A strange contrast formed the old farmer, so gruff and bluff-looking 
—with his stout square figure, his weather-beaten face, short grey hair, 
and dark bushy eyebrows—to the slight and graceful child, her aristocratic 
beauty set off by exactly the same style of paraphernalia that had adorned 
the young Lady Janes and Lady Marys, Mrs. Dorothy’s former charge, 
and her habitual grace of demeanour adding fresh elegance to the most 
studied elegancies of the toilet! A strange contrast |—but one which 
seemed as nothing compared with that which was soon to follow: for 
Pheebe, happening to be with her grandfather and her great friend and 
playmate Venus, a jet-black greyhound of the very highest breed, whose 
fine limbed and shining beauty was almost as elegant and aristocratic 
as that of Phoebe herself ;—the little damsel, happening to be with her 
grandfather when, instigated by Danie] Thorpe’s grumbling accusation 
of broken, fences and I know not what, he was a second time upon the 
point of warning poor Jesse off the ground—was so moved by the culprit’s 
tattered attire and helpless condition, as he stood twirling between his 
lean fingers, the remains of what had once been a hat, that she interceded 
most warmly in his behalf.” 


These were the first words of kindness Jesse ever heard, and they 
sunk into his bosom; his gratitude displayed itself in a thousand 
ways ; the feelings of affectionate reverence of devoted service and 
subinission, resembled those entertained by the satyr towards the 
holy shepherdess in F'letcher’s exquisite drama. Phoebe loved 
flowers, and the blossoms of the meadow and the coppice were laid 
under contribution for her posies, insects, birds, squirrels, dormice, 
&c., were sought out and presented to his benefactress. 

John Cobham had given his promise that Jesse might stay on the 
moors until he committed some offence, feeling confident that would 
be but a very brief space, and Jesse is detected taking a leveret 
from a wire, and forthwith consigned to the county goal, in spite of 
the intercessions of Miss Phaebe, for whom the leveret was designed. 
But a fire breaks out most opportunely in John Cobham’s house. 
Jesse saves Pheebe from the flames, and her father too, and thus 
acquires a claim to the old man’s protection. He is domesticated 
at the hall, evinces a wonderful taste forgardening, solely from his 
desire to please Miss Phebe, and finally enters the service of a 
London nurseryman, to whom he is recommended by a baronet’s 
gardener. ; 

The sequel is as much—in two years he becomes foreman of the 
flower department—in two more, chief manager of the garden, and 
then partner. He returns to see his friends in the country. As he 
approaches, he is recognised by the dogs, and then by his 


‘mistress. 
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‘It must be Jesse Cliffe!" said Phoebe, in a tone which wavered 
between exclamation and interrogatory. 

‘*** [It can be none other,’ responded her grandfather. ‘ I’d trust Venus 
beyond all the world in the matter of recognising an old friend, and we 
all know that except her old master and her young mistress, she never 
cared a straw for anybody but Jesse. It must be Jesse Cliffe, though to 
be sure he’s soaltered that how the bitch could find him out, is beyond my 
comprehension. ‘It’s remarkable,’ continued he in an under tone, walk- 
ing away with Jesse from the Belford party,‘ that we five (counting 
Venus and old Daniel) should meet just on this very spot—isn’t it? It 
looks as if we were to come together. And if you have a fancy for 
Pheebe, as your friend Sir Robert says you have, and if Phoebe retains 
her old fancy for you, (as I partly believe may be the case,) why my 
consent sha’n’t be wanting. Don’t keep squeezing my hand, man, but 
go and find out what she thinks of the matter. 

“ Five minutes after this conversation Jesse and Phoebe were walking 
together towards the house : what he said we have no business to inquire, 
but if blushes may be trusted, of a certainty the little damsel did not 
answer ‘ No.’ ” 


Mr. Joseph Hanson, the puffing haberdasher, is a spirited sketch 
in another view ; it is easy and clever, and rather witty withal, 
though Miss Mitford’s wit is of that kind which may be called 
‘‘ feminine.” It may be compared to the expression of a lady’s 
approbation, as described by the poet. 


‘* A gentle sort of feminine delight, 
Shown more in the eye /ids than the eyes.”’ 


A gentle, piquant, delicate, unstained humour, our haberdasher had 
succeeded two predecessors, each of whom had failed after their 
probationary six months. ‘The one on the principle of puffs and 
cheapness, and the other on respectability and high prices. The 
new comer was confident in the possession of superior attainments. 


‘“ Mr. Joseph Hanson and Mr. Thomas Long were a pair admirably 
suited to the concern, and to one another. Each possessed pre-eminently 
the various requisites and qualifications in which the other happened to 
be deficient. Tiall, slender, elderly, with a fine bald head, a mild coun- 
tenance, a most insinuating address, and a general air of faded gentility, 
Mr. Thomas Long was exactly the foreman to give respectability to his 
employer ; whilst bold, fluent, rapid, loud, dashing in aspect and manner, 
with a great fund of animal spirits, and a prodigious stock of assurance 
and conceit, respectability was, to say the truth, the precise qualification 
which Mr. Joseph Hanson most needed. 

* Then the good town of Belford being divided, like most other country 
towns, into two prevailing factions, theological and political, the worthies 
whom I am attempting to describe prudently endeavoured to catch all 
parties by embracing different sides; Mr. Joseph Hanson being a tory 
and high-churchman of the very first water, who showed his loyalty 
according to the most approved faction, by abusing his Majesty’s ministers 
as revolutionary, thwarting the town-council, getting tipsy at conservative 
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dinners, and riding twenty miles to attend an eminent preacher who 
wielded in a neighbouring county all the thunders of orthodoxy; whilst 
the soft-spoken Mr. Thomas Long was a Dissenter and a radical, who 
proved his allegiance to the House of Brunswick (for both claimed to be 
amongst the best wishers to the present dynasty and the reigning 
sovereign) by denouncing the government as weak and aristocratic, 
advocating the abolition of the peerage, getting up an operative reform 
club, and going to chapel three times every Sunday. 

‘“‘ These measures succeeded so well, that the allotted six months (the 
general period of failure in that concern) elapsed, and still found Mr. 
Joseph Hanson as flourishing as ever in manner, and apparently flourishing 
in trade; they stood him, too, in no small stead, in a matter which pro- 
mised to be still more conducive to his prosperity than buying and selling 
feminine gear—in the grand matter — Joseph jocosely professed to be 
a forlorn bachelor upon the look-out for a wife) of a wealthy marriage. 

** One of the most thrifty and thriving tradesmen in the town of Bel- 
ford, was old John Parsons, the tinman. His spacious shop, crowded 
with its glittering and rattling commodities, pots, pans, kettles, meat- 
covers, in a word, the whole batterie de cuisine, was situate in the narrow, 
inconvenient lane called Oriel Street, which I have already done myself 
the honour of introducing to the courteous reader, standing betwixt a 
great chemist on one side, his windows filled with coloured jars, red, blue, 
and green, looking like painted glass, or like the fruit made of gems in 
Aladdin’s garden, (I am as much taken myself with those jars in a che- 
mist’s window as ever was Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond), and an eminent 
china warehouse on the other; our tinman having the honour to be next- 
door neighbour to no less a lady than Mrs, Philadelphia Tyler. Many a 
thriving tradesman might be found in Oriel Street, and many a blooming 
damsel amongst the tradesmen’s daughters ; but if the town gossip might 
be believed, the richest of all the rich shopkeepers was old John Parsons, 
and the prettiest girl (even without reference to her father’s money-bags) 
was his fair daughter Harriet. 

‘‘ John Parsons was one of those loud, violent, blustering, boisterous 
personages who always put me in mind of the description so often appended 
to characters of that sort in the dramatis persone of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, where one constantly meets with Ernulpho or Bertoldo, 
or some such Italianised appellation, ‘an oid angry gentleman.’ The 
‘old angry gentleman’ of the fine old dramatists generally keeps the pro- 
mise of the play-bill. He storms and rails during the whole five acts, 
scolding those the most whom he loves the best, making all around him 
uncomfortable, and yet meaning fully to do right, and firmly convinced 
that he is himself the injured party; and after quarrelling with cause or 
without to the end of the comedy, makes friends allround at the conclusion ; 
—a sort of person whose good intentions everybody appreciates, but from 
whose violence everybody that can is sure to get away. 

‘¢ Now such men are just as common in the real workaday world as in 
the old drama; and precisely such a man was John Parsons.”’ 


But the fair Harriet was the reverse of her papa, gentle, timid, 
shrinking, and by no means disposed to admire the dashing impu- 
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dence of the haberdasher, though her father was his advocate, caught 
by the following rwse— 


“ Amongst the reforms carried into effect by the town-council, whereof 
John Parsons was a leading member, was the establishment of an efficient 
new police to replace the incapable old watchmen, who had hitherto been 
the sole guardians of life and property in our ancient borough. As far 
as the principle went, the liberal party were united and triumphant. 
They split, as liberals are apt to split, upon the rock of detail. It so 
happened that a turnpike, belonging to one of the roads leading into Bel- 
ford, had been removed, by order of the commissioners, half a mile farther 
from the town;—half a mile indeed beyund the town boundary; and 
although there were only three houses, one a beer-shop, and the two others 
small tenements inhabited by labouring people, between the site of the 
old turnpike at the end of Prince’s Street, and that of the new, at the 
King’s Head Pond, our friend the tinman, who was nothing if not 
crotchetty, insisted with so much pertinacity upon the perambulation of 
the blue-coated officials appointed for that beat, being extended along the 
highway for the distance aforesaid, that the whole council were set toge- 
ther by the ears, and the measure had very nearly gone by the board in 
consequence. The imminence ofthe perilsaved them. The danger of 
reinstating the ancient Dogberrys of the watch, and still worse, of giving 
a triumph to the tories, brought the reformers to their senses—all except 
the man of tin, who, becoming only the more confirmed in his own opinion 
as ally after ally fell off from him, persisted in dividing the counoil six 
different times, and had the gratification of finding himself on each of the 
three last divisions, in a minority of one. He was about to bring forward 
the question upon a seventh occasion, when a hint as to the propriety in 
such case of moving a vote of censure against him for wasting the time of 
the board, caused him to secede from the council in a fury, and to quarrel 
with the whole municipal body, from the mayor downward. 

‘* Now the mayor, a respectable and intelligent attorney, heretofore 
John Parsons’ most intimate friend, happened to have been brought 
publicly and privately into collision with Mr. Joseph Hanson, who, 
delighted to find an occasion on which he might at once indulge his aver- 
sion to the civic dignitary, and promote the interest of his love-suit, was 
not content with denouncing the corporation de vive voir, but wrote 
three grandiloquent letters to the Belford Courant, in which he demon- 
strated that the welfare of the borough, and the safety of the constitution, 
depended upon the police parading regularly, by day and by night, along 
the high road to the King’s Head Pond, and that none but a pettifogging 
chief magistrate, and an incapable town-council, corrupt tools of a corrupt 
administration, could have had the gratuitous audacity to cause the 
policeman to turn at the top of Prince’s Street, thereby leaving the per- 
sons and property of his majesty’s liege subjects unprotected and uncared 
for. He enlarged upon the fact of the tenements in question being 
occupied by agricultural labourers, a class over whom, as he observed, 
the demagogues now in power delighted to tyrannise ; and concluded his 
flourishing appeal to the conservatives of the borough, the county, and the 
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empire at large, by a threat of getting up a petition against the council; 
and bringing the whole affair before the two Houses of Parliament.” 


Such was the effect of this bold stroke, that Hanson actually pur- 
chased a licence, when the mayor of Belford drops in upon the tin- 


man to say that his intended son-in-law would be arrested before 
his marriage. 


“«T'll bail him,’ said John Parsons, stoutly. : 

“ *He is not worth a farthing,’ quoth the chief magistrate. ‘ 

‘“**T shall give him ten thousand pounds with my daughter,’ answered 
the man of pots and kettles. 

« *]T doubt if ten thousand pounds will pay his just debts,’ rejoined the 
mayor. 

of Then I’ll give him twenty,’ responded the tinman. 

“* He has failed in five different places within the last five years,’ per. 
sisted the pertinacious adviser; ‘ has run away from his creditors, Heaven 
knows how often; has taken the benefit of the Act time after time! You 
would not give your own sweet Harriet, the best and prettiest girl in the 
county, to an adventurer, the history of whose life is to be found in the 
Gazette and the Insolvent Court, and who is a high churchman anda tory 
to boot. Surely you would not fling away your daughter and your honest 
earnings upon a man of notorious bad character, with whom you have 
not an opinion or a prejudice incommon? Just think what the other 
party will say!’ 

“© « T’ll tell you what, Mr. Mallet or Mr. Mayor, if you prefer the sound 
of your new dignity,” broke out John Parsons, in a fury, ‘I shall do what 
I like with my money and my daughter, without consulting you, or caring 
what anybody may chance to say, whether whig or tory. For my part, 
I think there’s little to choose between them. One side’s as bad as the 
other. Tyrants in office and patriots out. If Hanson is a conservative 
and a churchman, his foreman is a radical and a dissenter; and they 
neither of them pretend to dictate to their betters, which is more than I 
can say of some who call themselves reformers. Once for all, I tell you 
that he shall marry my Harriet, and that your nephew sha’n’t: so now you 
may arrest him as soon as you like. I’m not to be managed here, how- 
ever you and your tools may carry matters at the Town Hall. An 
Englishman’s house is his castle.’ ”’ 


The bride and bridegroom, in all the gloss of bridal finery, are on 
their way to church. 


“© * Stop!’ cried the mayor. 

“* What for?’ inquired John Parsons. ‘If it’s a debt, I’ve already 
told you that I’ll be his bail.’ 

“ ¢ It is a debt,’ responded the chief magistrate ; ‘ and one that luckily 
he must pay, and not you. Three years ago he married this lady at 
Liverpool: We have the certificate and all the documents.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ added the injured fair one; ‘ and I find that he has another 
wife in Dublin, and a third at Manchester. I have heard, too, that he 
ran away with a young lady to Scotland; but that don’t count, as he was 
under age.’ 
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“ *« Four wives!’ ejaculated John Parsons, in a transport of astonishment 
and indignation. ‘* Why the man is an absolute great Turk! But the 
thing’s impossible. Come and answer for yourself, Joseph Hanson.’ 

‘* And the tinman turned to look for his intended son-in-law; but 
frightened at the sight of the fair claimant of his hand and person, the 
bride-groom had absconded, and John Parsons and the mayor had nothing 
for it but to rejoin the pretty Harriet, smiling through her tears as she 
sate with her bride-maiden in the coach at the churchyard-gate. 

*** Well; it’s a great escape; and we’re for ever obliged to you, Mr. 
Mayor. Don’tcry any more, Harriet. If Frederick was but here, why, 
in spite of the policeman but a week hence will do as well; and I am 
beginning to be of Harriet’s mind, that even if he had not had three or 
four wives, we should be well off to be fairly rid of Mr. Joseph Hanson, 
the puffing haberdasher.’ ” 


Honor o’Callaghan is the history of a young Irish girl, left by 
her father at a London boarding school, while he wings his flight 
across the Atlantic to escape the unceremonious visits of sheriff’s 
officers. The abandoned girl grows up an eccentric, and a heroine, 
from the very circumstances of her position, a lonely, brooding, 
musing, melancholy being. Some said she would be a poetess, 
others declared she must be deeply in love, while she, herself, fancied 
that something very romantic indeed would serve as a denouement 
to her sad story. She is at length taken from school, and brought 
to Ireland. Thirty years afterwards she re-appears as the widow 
Dobbs, a coarse, fat, and rather vulgar mother of two fair girls, to 
the no small disappointment of the lovers of the romantic. 

But perhaps the little paper of “« The lost Dahlia,” may serve 
to give our readers the justest idea of the peculiar talent of our 
authoress, of saying a vast deal of prettinesses upon any given sub- 
ject : as it will not bear mutilation, we shall transfer it at full length 
to our pages. 


‘If to have ‘had losses’ be, as affirmed by Dogberry in one of Shak- 
speare’s most charming plays, and corroborated by Sir Walter Scott in one 
of his most charming romances—(those two hames do well in juxtaposition, 
the great Englishman! the great Scotsman!)—If to have ‘had losses’ be 
a main proof of credit and respectability, then am | one of the most respon- 
sible ptrsons in the whole county of Berks. To say nothing of the graver 
matters which figure in a banker’s book, and make, in these days of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, so large a part of the domestic tragedy of life 
—putting wholly aside all the grander transitions of property in house and 
land, of money on mortgage, and money in the funds— (and yet I might put 
in my claim to no trifling amount of ill luck in that way also, if I hada 
mind to try my hand at a dismal story)—counting for nought all weightier 
grievances, there is not a lady within twenty miles who can produce so 
large a list of small losses as my unfortunate self. 

‘‘ From a day when, a tiny damsel of some four years old, I first hada 
pocket-handkerchief to lose, down to this very night—I will not say how 
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many years after—when, as I have just discovered, I have most certainly 
lost from my pocket the new cambric kerchief which I deposited therein a 
little before dinner, scarcely a week has passed without some part of my 
goods and chattels being returned missing. Gloves, muffs, parasols, reti- 
cules, have each of them a provoking knack of falling from my hands; boas 
glide from my neck, rings slip from my fingers, the bow has vanished from 
my cap, the veil from my bonnet, the sandal from my foot, the brooch from 
my collar, and the collar from my brooch. The trinket which I liked best, 
a jewelled pin, the first gift of a dear friend, (luckily the friendship is not 
necessarily appended to the token,) dropped from my shawl in the midst of 
the high road; and of shawls themselves, there is no end tothe loss. The 
two prettiest that ever I had in my life, one asplendid specimen of Glasgow 
manufacture—a scarlet hardly to be distinguished from Cashmere—the 
other a lighter and cheaper fabric, white in the centre, with a delicate sprig, 
and a border harmoniously compounded of the deepest blue, the brightest 
orange, and the richest brown, disappeared in two successive summers and 
winters, in the very bloom of their novelty, from the folds of the phaeton, 
in which they had been deposited for safety—fairly blown overboard! If 
I left things about, they were lost. If I put them away, they were lost. 
They were lost in the drawers—they were lost out. And if for a miracle 
I had them safe under lock and key, why, then, I lost my keys! I was cer- 
tainly the most unlucky person under the sun. If there was nothing else 
to lose, I was fain to lose myself—I mean my way; bewildered in these 
Aberleigh lanes of ours, or in the woodland recesses of the Penge, as if 
haunted by that fairy, Robin Goodfellow, who led Hermia and Helena such 
a dance in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Alas! that there should be no 
Fairies now-a-days, or rather no true believers in Fairies, to help us to bear 
the burthen of our own mortal carelessness. 

“It was not quite all carelessness, though! Some ill luck did mingle 
with a great deal of mismanagement, as the ‘ one poor hap’orth of bread’ 
with the huge gallon of sack in the bill of which Poins picked Falstaff’s 
pocket when he was asleep behind the arras. Things belonging to me, or 
things that I cared for, did contrive to get lost, without my having any 
hand in the matter. For instance, if out of the variety of ‘talking birds,’ 
starlings, jackdaws, and magpies, which my father delights to entertain, 
any one particularly diverting or accomplished, more than usually coaxing 
and mischievous, happened to attract my attention, and to pay me the 
compliment of following at my heels, or perching upon my shoulder, the 
gentleman was sure to hop off. My favourite mare, Pearl, the pretty docile 
creature which draws my little phaeton, has such a talent for leaping, that 
she is no sooner turned out in either of our meadows, than she disappears. 
And Dash himself, paragon of spaniels, pet of pets, beauty of beauties, has 
only one shade of imperfection—would be thoroughly faultless, if it were 
not for a slight tendency to run away. He is regularly lost four or five 
times every winter, and has been oftener cried through the streets of 
Belford, and advertised in the county newspapers, than comports with a 
dog of his dignity. Now, these mischances clearly belong to that class of 
accidents commonly called casualities, and are quite unconnected with any 
infirmity of temperament on my part. I cannot help Pearl’s proficiency in 
jumping, nor Dash’s propensity to wander through the country; neither 
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had I.any hand in the loss which has given its title to this paper, and which, 
after so much previous dallying, I am at length about to narrate. 

‘«* The autumn before last, that is to say, above a year ago, the boast and 
glory of my little garden was a dahlia called the Phebus. How it came 
there, nobody very distinctly knew, nor where it came from, nor how we 
came by it, nor how it came by its own most appropriate name. Neither 
the lad who tends our flowers, nor my father, the person chiefly concerned 
in procuring them, nor I myself, who more even than my father or John 
take delight and pride in their beauty, could recollect who gave us this 
most splendid plant, or who first instructed us as to the style and title by 
which it was known. Certes never was blossom fitlier named. Regular 
as the sun’s face in an almanack, it had a tint of golden scarlet, of ruddy 
yellow, which realised Shakspeare’s gorgeous expression of * flame-coloured.’ 
The sky at sunset sometimes puts on such a hue, or a fire at Christmas 
when it burns red as well as bright. The blossom was dazzling to look 
upon. It seemed as if there were light in the leaves, like that coloured- 
lamp of a flower, the Oriental Poppy. Phoebus was not too glorious a 
name for that dahlia. The Golden-haired Apollo might be proud of such 
anemblem. It was worthy of the god of day; a very Phoenix of flora] ° 
beauty. 

‘* Every dahlia fancier who came into our garden or who had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a bloom elsewhere; and, sooth to say, we were rather 
ostentatious in our display; John put it into stands, and jars, and baskets, 
and dishes; Dick stuck it into Dash’s collar, his own button-hule, and 
Pearl’s bridle; my father presented it to such lady visiters as he delighted 
to honour; and I, who have the habit of dangling a flower, generally a 
sweet one, caught myself more than once rejecting the spicy clove and the 
starry jessamine, the blossomed myrtle and the tuberose, my old fragrant 
favourites, for this scentless (but triumphant) beauty; everybody who 
beheld the Phosbus begged for a plant or a cutting; and we, generous in 
our ostentation, willing to redeem the vice by the virtue, promised as many 
plants and cuttings as we could reasonably imagine the root might be made 
to produce—perhaps rather more; and half the dahlia growers round 
rejoiced over the glories of the gorgeous flower, and speculated, as the 
wont is now, upon seedling after seedling to the twentieth generation, 

‘‘ Alas for the vanity of human expectations! February came, the 
twenty-second of February, the very St. Valentine of dahlias, when the 
roots which have been buried in the ground during the winter are disin- 
terred, and placed in a hotbed to put forth their first shoots previous to the 
grand operations of potting and dividing them. Of course the first object 
of search in: the choicest corner of the nicely Jabelled hoard, was the 
Phcebus: but no Phebus was forthcoming; root and label had vanished 
bodily ! There was, to be sure, a dahlia without a label, which we would 
gladly have transformed into the missing treasure ; but as we speedily dis- 
covered a label without a dahlia, it was but too obvious that they belonged 
to each other. Until last year we might have had plenty of the consolation 
which results from such divorces of the name from the thing; for our labels, 
sometimes written upon parchment, sometimes upon leather, sometimes 
upon wood, as each material happened to be recommended by gardening 
authorities, and fastened on with pack-thread, or whip-cord, or uF twist, 
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had generally parted company from the roots, and frequently become ttterly 
illegible, producing a state of confusion which most undoubtedly we never 
expected to regret: but this year we had followed the one perfect system 
of labels of unglazed china, highly varnished after writing on them, and 
fastened on by wire; and it had answered so completely, that one, and one 
only, had broken from its moorings. No hope could be gathered from that 
quarter. The Pheebus was gone. So much was clear; and our loss being 
fully ascertained, we all began, as the custom is, to divert our grief and 
exercise our ingenuity by different guesses as to the fate of the vanished 
treasure. 

‘** My father, although certain that he had written the label, and wired 
the root, had his misgivings about the place in which it had been deposited, 
and half suspected that it had slipt in amongst a basket which we had sent 
as a present to Ireland; I myself, judging from a similar accident which 
had once happened to a choice hyacinth bulb, partly thought that one or 
other of us might have put it for care and safety in some such very snug 
corner, that it would be six months or more before it turned up; John, 
impressed with a high notion of the money-value of the property, and 
estimating it something as a keeper of the regalia might estimate the most 
precious of the crown jewels, boldly affirmed that it was stolen; and Dick, 
who had just had a démélé with the cook, upon the score of her refusal to 
dress a beef-steak for a sick greyhound, asserted, between jest and earnest, 
that that hard-hearted official had either ignorantly or maliciously boiled 
the root for a Jerusalem artichoke, and that we, who stood lamenting over 
our regretted Phcebus, had actually eaten it, dished up with white sauce. 
John turned pale at the thought. The beautiful story of the Falcon, in 
Boccaccio, which the young knight killed to regale his mistress, or the 
still more tragical history of Couci, who minced his rival’s heart, and served 
it up to his wife, could not have affected him more deeply. We grieved 
over our lost dahlia, as if it had been a thing of life. 

‘“* Grieving, however, would not repair our loss; and we determined, as 
the only chance of becoming again possessed of this beautiful flower, to 
visit, as soon as the dahlia season began, all the celebrated collections in 
the neighbourhood, especially all those from which there was any chance 
of our having procured the root which had so mysteriously vanished. 

‘‘ Karly in September, I set forth on my voyage of discovery—my 
voyages, I ought to say ; for every day I and my pony-phaeton made our 
way to whatever garden within our reach bore a sufficiently high character 
to be suspected of harbouring the good Dahlia Pheebus. 

‘“* Monday we called at Lady A.’s; Tuesday at General B.’s; Wednesday 
at Sir John C.’s; Thursday at Mrs. D.’s; Friday at Lord E.’s; and 
Saturday at Mr. F.’s. We might as well have staid at home; not a 
Pheebus had they, or anything like one. 

‘* We then visited the nurseries, from Brown’s, at Slough, a princely 
establishment, worthy of its regal neighbourhood, to the pretty rural gar- 
dens at South Warnborough, not forgetting our own most intelligent and 
obliging nurseryman, Mr. Sutton of Reading— (Belford Regis, | mean)— 
whose collection of flowers of all sorts is amongst the most-choice and 
select that I have ever known. Hundreds of magnificent blossoms did we 
see in our progress, but not the blossom we wanted. 
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* 'There was no lack, heaven knows, of dahlias of the desired colour. 
Besides a score of ‘Orange Perfections,’ bearing the names of their 
respective growers, we were introduced to four Princes of Orange, three 
Kings of Holland, two Williams the Third, and one Lord Roden. We 
were even shown a bloom called the Phoebus, about as like to our Phoebus 
‘as Ito Hercules.’ But the true Phcebus, ‘the real Simon Pure,’ was as 
far to seek as ever. 

« Learnedly did I descant with the learned in dahlias over the merits of 
my lost beauty. ‘It was a cupped flower, Mr. Sutton,’ quoth I, to my 
agreeable and sympathising listener; (gardeners are a most cultivated and 
gentlemanly race;) ‘ a cupped dahlia, of the genuine metropolitan shape ; 
large as the Criterion, regular as the Springfield Rival, perfect as Dodd’s 
Mary, with a long bloom stalk like those good old flowers, the Countess of 
Liverpool and the Widnall’s Perfection. And such a free blower, and so 
true! I am quite sure that there is not so good a dahlia this year. I prefer 
it to Corinne, over and over.’ And Mr. Sutton assented and condoled, 
and I was as near to being comforted as anybody could be, who had lost 
such a flower as the Phcebus. 

‘* After so many vain researches, most persons would have abandoned 
the pursuit in despair. But despair is not in my nature. I have acom- 
fortable share of the quality which the possessor is wont to call perseverance 
—whilst the uncivil world is apt to designate it by the name of obstinacy 
—and do not easily give in. Then the chase, however fruitless, led, like 
other chases, into beautiful scenery, and formed an excuse for my visiting 
or revisiting many of the prettiest places in the county. 

“Two of the most remarkable spots in the neighbourhood are, as it 
happens, famous for their collections of dahlias—Strathfield-saye, the seat 
of the Duke of Wellington, and the ruins of Reading Abbey. 

‘* Nothing can well be prettier than the drive to Strathfield-saye, passing, 
as we do, through a great part of Heckfield Heath, a tract of wild wood- 
land, a forest, or rather a chase, full of fine sylvan beauty—thickets of fern 
and holly, and hawthorn and birch, surmounted by oaks and beeches, and 
interspersed with lawny glades and deep pools, letting light into the picture. 
Nothing can be prettier than the approach to the duke’s lodge. And the 
entrance to the demesne, through a deep dell dark with magnificent firs, 
from which we emerge into a finely wooded park of the richest verdure, is 
also striking and impressive. But the distinctive feature of the place (for 
the mansion, merely a comfortable and convenient nobleman’s house, 
hardly responds to the fame of its owner) is the grand avenue of noble elms, 
three quarters of a mile long, which leads to the front door. It is difficult 
to imagine anything which more completely realises the poetical fancy, that 
the pillars and arches of a Gothic cathedral were borrowed from the inter- 
lacing of the branches of trees planted at stated intervals, than this avenue, 
in which Nature has so completely succeeded in outrivalling her hand- 
maiden Art, that not a single trunk, hardly even a bough or a twig, appears 
to mar the grand regularity of the design as a piece of perspective. No 
cathedral aisle was ever more perfect; and the effect, under évery variety 
of aspect, the magical light and shadow of the cold white moonshine, the 
cool green light of a cloudy day, and the glancing sunbeams which pierce 
through the leafy umbrage in the bright summer noon, are such as no words 
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can convey. Separately considered, each treé (and the north of Hampshire 
is celebrated for the size and shape of its elms) is a model of stately growth, 
and they are now just at perfection, probably about a hundred and thirty 
years old. ‘There is scarcely perhaps in the kingdom such another avenue. 

“* On one side of this noble approach is the garden, where, under the care 
of the skilful and excellent gardener, Mr. Cooper, so many maynificent 
dahlias are raised, but where, alas! the Phoebus was not; and between 
that and the mansion is the sunny, shady paddock, with its rich pasture 
and its roomy stable, where, for so many years, Copenhagen, the charger 
who carried the Duke at Waterloo, formed so great an object of attraction 
to the visiters of Strathfield-saye. Then came the house itself, and then I 
returned home. 

‘* Well! this was one beautiful and fruitless drive. The ruins of Reading 
Abbey formed another us fruitless, and still more beautiful. 

‘“* Whether in the ‘ palmy state’ of the faith of Rome, the pillared aisles 
of the Abbey church might have vied in grandeur with the avenue at 
Strathfield-saye, I can hardly say; but certainly, as they stand, the 
venerable arched gateway, the rock-like masses of wall, the crumbling 
cloisters, and the exquisite finish of the surbases of the columns and other 
fragments, fresh as if chiselled yesterday, which are re-appearing in the 
excavations now making, there is an interest which leaves the grandeur of 
life, palaces and their pageantry, parks and their adornments, all grandeur 
except the indestructible grandeur of nature, at an immeasurable distance. 
The place was a history. Centuries passed before us as we thought of the 
magnificent monastery, the third in size and splendour in England, with 
its area of thirty acres between the walls—and gazed upon it now! 

‘* And yet, even now, how beautiful! ‘Trees of every growth mingling 
with those grey ruins, creepers wreathing their fantastic garlands around 
the mouldering arches, gorgeous flowers flourishing in the midst of that 
decay! I almost forgot my search for the dear Phoebus, as I rambled with 
my friend Mr. Malone, the gardener, a man who would in any station be 
remarkable for acuteness and acquirement, amongst the august remains of 
the venerable abbey, with the history of which he was as conversant as with 
his own immediate profession. ‘There was no speaking of smaller objects 
in the presence of the mighty past ! 

‘‘ Gradually chilled by so much unsuccess, the ardour of my pursuit 
began to abate. I began to admit the merits of other dahlias of divers 
colours, and actually caught myself committing the inconstancy of consi- 
dering which of the four Princes of Orange I should bespeak for next year. 
Time, in short, was beginning to play his part as the great comforter of 
human afflictions, and the poor Phoebus seemed as likely to be forgotten as 
a last year’s bonnet, or a last week’s newspaper—when, happening to walk 
with my father to look at a field of his, a pretty bit of upland pasture about 
a mile off, I was struck, in one corner where the manure for dressing had 
been deposited, and a heap of earth and dung still remained, to be spread, 
I suppose, next spring, with some tall plant surmounted with bright flowers. 
Could it be ?—was it possible >—did my eyes play me false?—No; there 
it was, upon a dunghill—the object of all my researches and lamentations, 
the identical Phcebus! the lost dahlia!” 
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Art. IV.—The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
. 6 vols. 8vo, 1830-6. London: Murray. 


Our attention has been called to the subject indicated by the run- 
ning title of the present article, by certain papers which have 
appeared in the above-mentioned publication, and especially by the 
death of Mr. Davidson, the celebrated traveller, another victim to 
the thirst for making discoveries in Africa, whose fate, although 
from its recent occurrence it could not have been noticed in these 
volumes, was ascertained by the “ Royal Geographical Society” in 
March last. One thing, which on first thoughts may be considered 
as incredible, but which has heretofore been surmised and main- 
tained by certain writers and travellers, seems by some communi- 
cations in the Journal to be fully proved—viz. that the negroes in 
the interior of Africa are greatly in advance, in point of civilization, 
of those on the coast. John Lewis Burckhardt, who died in 1817, 
and who was the last Missionary sent out by the “‘ African Associa 
tion,” with the view of extending our knowledge of African geogra- 
phy and of ameliorating the condition of the natives, is one who has 
in his account of an Arab tribe in Meroe confirmed this fact ; and 
the well-written Arabic despatches from Bello’s court, now in the 
records of the British‘ Foreign Office, may be regarded as still more 
satisfactory proofs of the accuracy of the statement. ‘The name of 
Mr. Davidson and his undertaking to make his way to Tombuctoo 
is so closely associated with that of a companion, Edward Donellan, 
or rather Abi Bekr, as regards that enterprise, as to have afforded 
to certain contributors to the volumes before us, extremely important 
and interesting particulars relative to the interior of the quarter of 
the globe that now engages our attention. 

Every one is aware that unless it was the anxiety which prevailed 
concerning the source, course, and mouth of the Niger, no geogra- 
phical problem, in reference to Africa, has created so much excite- 
ment as the city of Tombuctoo—its site and condition. Several 
Societies have been formed in England, which have striven hard, 
and not without many valuable results, to make, among other things, 
the interior of Africa familar to the civilised world. Of these en- 
lightened and philanthropic bodies, the ‘‘ African Association,” 
which has already been mentioned, for many years took the lead. 
Disheartened at last, however, on account of the failures, and the 
loss of life which followed their endeavours, they ceased to employ 
agents and adventurers ; but since the ‘‘ Royal Geographical So- 
ciety” has been established, the former has become united with it, 
and the cause of civilization and science continues to be efficiently 
promoted by their joint exertions. 

In the course of last year Mr. Davidson, under such auspices, had 
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the fortitude to offer himself or to accept that most perilous and 
heretofore disastrous expedition which has Tombuctoo or the interior 
of Africa for its principal or ultimate point of destination ; and he 
was accompanied by Edward Donellan, or, rather, Abi Bekr, of 
whom the Rev. G. C. Renouard, Foreign Secretary of the “ Royal 
Geographical Society,” in a paper entitled ‘‘ Routes in North 
Africa by Abu Bekr es siddik,” has communicated an exceedingly 
interesting narrative. It appears, in the First Part of the sixth 
volume of the Journal, and to it we now turn. 

After the learned Secretary has informed the reader who may be 
acquainted with Dr. Madden’s letters on the West Indies, that the 
above-mentioned Edward Donellan is the negro spoken of with such 
approbation and admiration in these letters—the communication in 
the Journal before us proceeds in the following terms,— 


** Dr. Madden, whose travels in the East had made him acquainted with 
the Arabic character, was not a little surprised to see it written with some 
neatness and great rapidity by a negro slave ; and his surprise was increased 
when he found that this slave had scarcely attained his fifteenth year when 
he was torn from his friends and country, and conveyed, with the prospect 
of perpetual slavery, to a very distant land. When, in addition to this, he 
found that this slave was no idolater, but a very sincere worshipper of 
‘the one true God,’ and that, consistently with a faith comparatively so 
pure, his moral conduct had obtained for him the respect of his equals and 
masters, his anxiety to release him from such degrading thraldom was 
wound up to the highest pitch. He applied without delay to Mr. Anderson, 
the slave’s master, requesting him to fix a price, that steps might be taken 
forthwith for his redemption. But he applied in vain. Mr. Anderson 
declared that no price could recompense him for the loss of this slave's 
services. His integrity was such, that any sums might be confided to him; 
and such was his intelligence, that he kept a constant account of all the 
daily receipts and payments, of the rations allowed to the slaves, of articles 
brought into the premises, and of goods delivered from the stores. This 
report, as may be easily conceived, was only an additional stimulus to Dr. 
Madden’s benevolence. He failed not to press on Mr. Anderson’s atten- 
tion the peculiar hardships of this poor man’s case—born in his own 
country in a distinguished rank, blessed with a learned education, and 
retaining, through his own talents, industry, and integrity, a large portion 
of those acquirements and that respect, which he would have obtained in a 
very eminent degree, had he escaped the degradation of slavery. Mr. 
Anderson was not insensible to these powerful arguments, and with a 
liberality truly characteristic of the British character, replied: ‘ That 
though the services of his slave were too valuable for him to fix any price 
upon him, he would give that liberty for which no sum of money could be 
named as an adequate equivalent.’ In consequence of this generous reso- 
lution, Dr. Madden had the satisfaction of receiving Edward Donellan’s 
manumission by Mr. Anderson, according to all the legal forms, in a 
crowded court. Finding that Donellan, whose Mohammedan name is Abii 
Bekr, was desiyous of returning to his own country, Dr. Madden determined 
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to assist him in effecting so desirable an. object; and not long after the 
publication of his letters, in which Donellan’s narrative was first printed, 
he recommended him to Mr. Davidson, an enterprising traveller, who had 
resolved to make another attempt to reach Tumbukti. Abid Bekr, in the 
mean time, had come over to this country under the care of Captain 
Oldrey,-R.N., another of the auxiliary magistrates in Jamaica, who had 
cordially united in promoting the welfare of Donellan, both before and 
after Dr. Madden’s departure from the West Indies.” 


Then as to Aba Bekr’s account of himself— 


‘‘ The narrative of his life, from which the following abstract is taken, 
was written after his arrival in this country, in the presence of a friend 
with whom he was spending a few days in, the neighbourhood of London. 
It is no doubt the same in substance as that compiled from his oral com- 
munication by Dr. Madden while in Jamaica, and printed in his work. It 
agrees, almost word for word, with another account of his life, drawn up 
while he was on his voyage from New York, at the request of Captain 
Oldrey. All these papers were written in the Arabic language—the only 
one which Abii Bekr had ever learned ; for his accounts and memorandums, 
which were so useful to his employers, would have been of no service with- 
out his interpretation, as, though expressed in the English tongue, they 
were written in the Arabic character, and the difficulty of deciphering 
negro-English, su expressed, may be easily imagined. 

« But it is time to allow Abi Bekr to speak for himself. His narrative 
is thus headed :—‘ This is an account of the beginning of my life. 

‘«« «My name is Abu Bekr es siddik: my birthplace is Tumbut. [ was 
educated in the town of Jenneh (Genneh), and fully instructed in reading 
and construing the Kor4n—but in the interpretation of it by the help of 
commentaries. This was [done] in the city of Ghénah, where there are 
many learned men [’uelma], who are not natives of one place, but each of 
them, having quitted his own country, has come and settled there.’ ” 


He further narrates that Tombuctoo, which he writes thus :— 
Tumbut or Tumbuttu was his birth-place—that he was born about 
the year 1794—that his father was a member of the royal family, 
and that his grand-father had held a high office both in ‘Tombuctoo 
and Jenneh—that after his father’s death he was along with a tutor 
sent to Ghonah, where he remained, as it is gathered from other 
particulars, about three years—that a war then broke out between 
the King of Ghonah and Buntukki—and that the former was 
defeated — one of the consequences of this victory being that 
Abi Bekr was taken prisoner. But we must not ahelies the follow- 
ing portion of this unfortunate man’s narrative. 

‘©«¢QOn that day was I madeaslave. They tore off my clothes, bound 
me with ropes, laid on me a heavy burden, and carried me to the town of 
Buntukkt, and from thence to the town of Kumasi, the King of Ashanti’s 
town. From thence through Askum4, and Ajimmakdh, in the land of 
Fanti, to Daghdh, near the salt sea. 

‘There they sold me to the Christians, and I was bought by a certain 
captain of a ship at that town. He sent me to a boat, and delivered me to 
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the people of the ship. We continued on board ship, at sea, for three 
months, and then came on shore in the land of Jamaica. This was the 
beginning of my slavery until this day. I tasted the bitterness of slavery 
from them,* and its oppressiveness: but praise be to God, under whose 
power are all things, He doth whatsoever he willeth! No one can tum 
aside that which He hath ordained, nor can any one withhold that which 
He hath given! As God Almighty himself hath said—Nothing can befall 
us unless it be written for us (in his book)! He is our master: in God, 
therefore, let all the faithful put their trust ! 

“‘* The faith of our families is the faith of Islam. They circumcise the 
foreskin ; say the five prayers ;+ fast every year in the month of Ramadan; 
give alms as ordained in the law; marry [only] four free women—a fourth 
is forbidden to them except she be their slave ; they fight for the faith of 
God ; perform the pilgrimage [to Mecca]—+#. e. such as are able so to do; 
eat the flesh of no beast but what they have slain for themselves; drink no 
wine—for whatever intoxicates is forbidden unto them! they do not keep 
company with those whose faith is contrary to theirs—such as worshippers 
of idols, men who swear falsely by the name of the Lord, who dishonour 
their parents, commit murder or robbery, bear false witness, are covetous, 
proud, insolent, hypocrites, unclean in their discourse, or do any other thing 
that is forbidden. They teach their children to read, and [instruct them 
in] the different parts of knowledge; their minds are perfect and blameless 
according to the measure of their faith. 

‘“«« Verily I have erred and done wickedly, but I entreat God to guide 
my heart in the right path, for He knoweth what is in my heart, and 
whatever [can be pleaded] in my behalf. 

‘* « Finished in the month of August, on the 29th day, in the 
year of the Messiah 1884 [1835].’” 


It is, according to Mr. Renouard’s calculations, extremely proba- 
ble, that Abi Bekr was about fourteen years of age when he was 
carried to the town of the Ashantees. He came to the West In- 
dies as a slave in 1807 or 1808, and was about twenty-seven years 
in bondage. His first master was a mason of the name of Donellan, 
after whom Abi Bekr was baptized, although nothing appears from 
hisown narrative or the communication of Mr. Renouard which can 


induce us to suppose that he ever obtained much instruction in the 
Christian faith. 


‘‘ He never had opportunity to learn to read or write English, but in the 
accounts which he kept for his master, Mr. Anderson, he put everything in 
negro-English, and in the Arabic character, and read it off to the overseer 
in the evening. Though far from being able to write Arabic with strict 
grammatical accuracy, or possessing the command of an abundant stock of 
words avd phrases, his power of expressing himself in that copious and 





«© * That is, the people of Buntukki, Ashanti, and Fanti, This is more 
distinctly expressed in another paper written by him.” 
«+ Thatis, pray five times a-day.” 
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difficult tongue, and the clearness and facility with which he writes its 
characters, are truly surprising, when his peculiar circumstances are taken 
into account. His acquaintance with the Korfn is remarkable. He must 
have known it almost by heart, as he declared that he had never seen a 
copy of it from the time he left Ghénah, till one was put into his hands 

the writer of this paper. He was not old enough, he said, when captured, 
to enter on a course of logic and rhetoric, or to study the commentaries on 
the Koran; but he knew the names of the most celebrated commentators.” 


It has been already seen that Abi Bekr was desirous to return to 
his own country, and that he was recommended to Mr. Davidson, 
who was about to depart for the same mysterious place—the reason- 
able hope being that should that zealous traveller be so fortunate as 
to reach Tombuctoo in safety, he would find, independently of the 
rank, which, it seems, his companion and servant’s relations hold 
there, that so faithful, affectionate, and intelligent an interpreter 
was a treasure, the value of which could not be too highly estimated. 
Indeed, Mr. Renouard’s account informs us, that while Mr. David- 
son was at Morocco along with his interesting friend, ere starting 
for Negroland, they met some persons who were acquainted with 
members of Abi Bekr’s family, who informed them that one of his 
relations was at the time Governor of Tombuctoo. Months ago, 
alas! the British Vice-Consul at Mogadore has confirmed the tidings 
of the English traveller’s death. It is said that he was robbed 
about a month after he left Wad Noon, and that eight or ten days 
later he was shot. But of Abi Bekr we have not learned what was 
his fate, farther than that it was supposed he had gone on with the 
caravan to which the unfortunate Davidson had been attached. 
How gratifying would it be to learn at any time that the guondam 
slave was high in authority in his native city—and still more, that 
the knowledge he had acquired in different countries, especially, of 
such men as Dr. Madden, has been turned to such good account, as 
to allay in any measure the jealousies and cruelties which, since 
ever the world was inhabited by the human race, have so wofully 
disfigured the history both of the white man and the black. 

Having said so much of Mr. Davidson, our readers will feel a 
deep interest in one of his letters dated Wad Noon, and written on 
the 22nd of May, “on the ground in an Arab tent swarming with 
vermin.” 


«The Sheik Khurfee, whose friendship I have purchased, takes charge 
of me by eommand of his superior, Sheik Beyrook. This man, now 
advanced in years, has made the journey twenty times, and four of these 
by a direct line from Wad Noon, having once performed the journey in 
twenty-five days. He tells me, if I can bear it, he will take me in thirty- 
five, as he wishes to show me two places where we are to stop a day or two, 
or he will make it in forty days. He states there are but two wells on the 
whole route; these will very likely be dry. Wecarry water for forty 
days, but he tells me he shall not give me any water on the road only at 
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two halts; that the herie I am to ride will give me milk, and that he hopes 
to make me one of the Eshrub el Rukh, which performs the whole journey 
withont eating, its allowance being camel’s milk. I find I can work hard 
the whole day upon a draught of this, its satisfying quality being such that 
no other food is required. I have been some time in training; a small 
portion of meat but every other day, no bread, a little tea; and milk, the 
day I do not take meat. With the exception of my stay at Mogadore, I 
have had no bed for five months; I can nearly warrant myself sun-proof, 
my face, hands, and arms, feet and legs, having been three times excoriated. 
I have now acquired the power of resisting the action of the sun; I have 
adopted, in toto, the Arab dress, and am nearly as brown as some of the 
Paria caste. 

‘‘ From this we are to set out on the 6th of June, that being one of their 
lucky days; so that by the time this reaches you, I hope, please God, to 
have arrived, or nearly, at Timbuctoo.” 

The above is not the latest of Mr. Davidson’s letters which have 
reached England, and that have appeared in the London journals. 
In one dated Glamiz Wad Noon, September 25th, particulars are 
enumerated which show that he had not proceeded either on the 6th 
of June, or in the manner previously proposed. He now expected 
to start in a very few days, and to travel in company with the whole 
of a tribe, in number amounting to two hundred men, and having 
six hundred camels. Thirty camels were to carry his baggage—the 
presents he was obliged to take, “‘ and the money, all in cowries, 
ten camel loads of which only equal £100 sterling, make it very 
bulky.” He mentions two spots, two hundred miles distant from 
one another, the nearer being about six hundred miles across the 
Desert, as the only places at which they shall get meat, and that 
their usual food will be barley and dates ground up together, and 
moistened with milk or water. He adds, ‘I have lately had a 
tria] of this fare, as I have been on an excursion of ten days ; part 
of it through a beautiful country, as to scenery, but wholly without 
drinkable water. Many herds of gazelles, &c. were seen in the course 
of this not inconsiderable expedition, when it is considered that 
besides the want of water, ‘‘ the heat we found excessive’”—“ yet I 
did not suffer, though my companion, Abd Bekr felt it much.” Mr. 
Davidson’s hardihood and resolutions were not, however, to be long 
unassailable by human violence, for it is understood that he met his 
death before the middle of December. 

Several points for observation are suggested by the foregoing 
accounts, and by every glance which one may take of Africa. One 
has already been alluded to by us, viz. that the civilisation of the 
negroes who inhabit the interior is superior to what characterises a 
vast proportion of those on the coasts. One reason which ought to 
be assigned for this apparently contradictory statement, when we 
consider the facilities of intercourse with distant and enlightened 
nations, offers an awful accusation against the most enlightened 
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kingdoms of Christendom. What is Abu Bekr’s story, after he was 
brought near to the shores of Africa, and within the scope of Chris- 
tian gold, avarice, and piracy? Why, ‘they sold me to the 
Christians.”” What was his case has been the fate of millions of the 
negroes, and hence great debasement of mind, and disruption of 
social relations. We can see no other cause for the anomaly alluded 
to, when comparing the African nations on the coast with those 
which dwell in the interior. 

Another fact stares one in the face when meditating on the past 
and the present condition of certain African nations. Take those 
that border the Mediterranean—take Egypt; why is it that these 
which approach so near to the parts of the globe which have been 
most civilised, whether ancient or modern times be included, have 
retrograded so wofully from what they once were? Why is the 
country, which is enriched by the Nile, and which was the cradle of 
science and the arts, now chiefly celebrated for being the grave of 
the same? Or take the regency of Tunis at the present day, and 
compare therewith what the beauty and magnitude of its architec- 
tural remains proclaim—for these are the most permanent and faith- 
ful chroniclers of ancient civilisation. Let Sir Grenville Temple be 
heard when describing as he does in one of his works, the amphi- 
theatre at Tunis, now called El] Jemme, but anciently Tysdrus. 


‘* Though yielding in magnitude and splendour to the Coliseum, it is 
still one of the most perfect, vast, and beautiful remains of former times 
which exist, to our knowledge; or, as I should perhaps more correctly 
state, to my own individual knowledge ; combining in itself more of those 
united properties, than any other building which I can at this moment bring 
to my recollection. 

« The length of the amphitheatre of Tysdrus, which extends nearly east 
and west, is 429 by 368 feet; and that of the arena, 238 by 182 feet. 
These two latter measurements are taken from the inner ezisting wall, the 
real boundary of the arena being uncertain. The height of the level of the 
first gallery is 33 feet, and to the summit of the edifice 96 feet. It possesses 
four ranges of pillars and arches, 60 in number in each, or rather in the 
three lower ones, for the fourth is a pilastrade, elevated ona stylobata, with 
@ square window in every third inter-pilaster. The capitals are of that 
species of the composite order which we see on Diocletian’s Pillar at 
Alexandria, with a slight variation between the second range and those 
composing the first and third. At each extremity was a grand entrance ; 
but the west one, together with an arch on each side of it, was destroyed, 
together with the same portion of the whole superstructure, about one hun- 
dred years ago, by Muhamed Bey, who thereby wished to prevent the 
possibility of the amphitheatre being converted into a strong and vast 
fortress by some tribes of Arabs, then in open revolt against his authority. 
A very small portion also of the exterior wall of the fourth or upper story 
remains to this day. The interior of this magnificent building is in a far 
more dilapidated state than the exterior, which, with the above-mentioned 
exceptions, may be stated to be in complete preservation; but great part 
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of the vaulted and inclined plane, which supported the seats, the galleries, 
and the yomitoria, are still left. The galleries and stairs leading to the 
different stages were supported by arches and vaults, composed, not like 
the rest of the building, of large pierres de taille, but of a mass of small 
stones and mortar; and they have, consequently, in many places fallen in. 
Under the surface of the arena, as in those of the Coliseum and Amphi- 
theatre of Capua, are seen passages, and little chambers for containing the 
wild beasts, as well as square apertures opening upon the arena, up which 
were raised the lions and tigers, enclosed in boxes made on the principle 
of the pigeon-traps used at shooting-matches, whose sides, on reaching the 
summit, being unsupported by the walls of the tunnel, fell to the ground, 
and, working on the hinges which joined them to the bottom of the box, 
left the ferocious monsters at once exposed to the view of the spectators.” 

When Sir Grenville says that ‘the numberless, and stately 
remains of Roman architecture, which still crown every hill, and 
moulder in every valley of the regency of Tunis, speak more for the 
energy and civilising influence of the Cesars, than the greatness of 
Rome itself,’ one cannot but regard the rise of that despotism, 
error, and mental bondage which the Prophet originated, as being 
perhaps the greatest scourge which falsehood ever entailed upon 
mankind, and to a great extent the cause of the lamentable retro- 
gression of those African regions which are amongst the fairest and 
most favourably situated portions of the globe. 

One other point naturally engages the mind when the past and 
present condition of Africa is the theme of meditation, and this, of 
course, directs to the future. What can philanthropy hope in refer- 
ence to this matter? To us the prospect is disheartening. Though 
known from the remotest times this quarter of the globe is at the 
present moment far less familiar to the civilised world than the last 
discovered continents ; and its people are the lowest on the mental 
scale. When to these are added the facts that retrogression and 
not progression has been Africa’s doom for many centuries—that 
immense tracts are thinly peopled, and others not peopled at all or 
capable of affording sustenance to human beings, the heart of the 
philanthropist becomes parched and dreary ; the period when even 
its habitable regions can all be safely or easily visited seems to retire 
far into futurity ; and that in which negro degradation shall give way 
to light and liberty, to fall only within the compass of the miracu- 
lous intervention of an almighty arm. 





Art, V.—The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By 
Anprews Norton, Vol. I. Boston: America. 1837. 
Tue Christian cause is deeply indebted, in as far as man’s efforts 


are to be regarded, to the champions who have stood up to defend, 
illustrate, and enforce its merits among our transatlantic brethren. 
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Many American names familiar to every one in any degree conver- 
sant with theological works, might be mentioned to substantiate the 
accuracy of our assertion. And here we have another, and to us a 
new combatant, who, there can be no doubt, will in future occupy 
one of the foremost ranks in that venerable and gallant army, 
recruited from many countries, which has fought the Gospel’s battles, 
and won, even upon earth, undying triumphs. Let not our readers 
suppose, however, that we are about to travel so far beyond our pro- 
vince as to enter upon any elucidation or controversy as respects 
the theological doctrines of the New Testament. The yolume 
before us will indeed be found by learned divines to be an armon 
full of resistless weapons whetted for their peculiar service ; but it is 
a volume also, which in certain capacities, falls directly within the 
sphere of a journal solely devoted to what is understood by the ordi- 
nary phrase general literature; for, as an example of elaborate 
research, deep erudition, and ingenious yet sound and grave criti- 
cism, these Evidences have seldom been surpassed. A favourable 
presumption will be formed both of the work, and of the author, 
when it is stated that it had its commencement so far back as 1819, 
since which time the labours and studies, to render it as worthy as 
possible of its lofty theme, have been unremitting—every new con- 
tribution to knowledge and conviction being laid hold of to perfect 
the effort. 

Mr. Norton has in a great measure taken a new stand in hig 
endeavour to prove that the Gospels are genuine, or, at least, main- 
tained it in a new manner, and with greater unity of purpose and 
effect than has, we believe, hitherto been done. That our readers 
may obtain some notion of the nature of the performance—though 
it will be an exceedingly imperfect one, both as regards the argu- 
ment, or the connecting links of the author’s acute and powerful 
criticism, and the perspecuity and propriety of his style—we shall 
afford a glance at its main features. 

One of the most common methods adopted to convince the inqui- 
rer or doubter, as to the truth and genuine character of the writings 
found in the New Testament, is to adduce the testimonies of wit- 
nesses, and to endeavour to prove their competency and their credi- 
bility. By so doing, however, there have been many failures on 
account of the authorities quoted being objected to, and, indeed, on 
account of the contradictions which in the hands of some writers 
can easily be detected between the evidence furnished by the wit- 
nesses brought forward. There is another method which has often 
been employed with a great measure of success towards the same 
end, and this is to rest on circumstantial evyidence—on circum- 
stances of time, place, historical facts, and even slight events, which 
if they all agree and none oppose, is without a question the best of 
all proof; for while witnesses may be guilty of perjury, or a certain 
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number of them may conspire to trump up a fabulous stoty, it is 
impossible that a multitude of incidents which afterwards mutually 
agree and elucidate one another, but which at the period of their 
occurrence had no visible connection, should be fabricated by any 
concert of designing persons. What is required of this circumstan- 
tial evidence is, that there be such a chain both unbroken and 
minutely united—though some of the links may be slight, as no 
suspicion of concert or of chance can be entertained. When, as in 
the case of the Gospels, such evidence as this can be found, backed 
by that of a number of unimpeachable witnesses, the triumph of 
Christianity over scepticism may be considered complete. This 
completeness, we are satisfied, has often and long ago been furnished, 
so as not to leave a foot for infidels to stand upon in the contro- 
versy concerning the genuineness of the Gospels. 

Still, however complete the arguments of Christian writers may 
have been in a contest with deists and atheists, it would be too much 
to say, that the throne of truth cannot receive any additional re-in- 
forcement in its support. It would be rash to declare that there is 
any physical fact, any moral principle, any Jaws of congruity such 
as criticism can detect, which do not offer arguments in support of 
the highest truths that concern man. If, therefore, Mr. Norton 
has betaken himself to a new battery, or directed his artillery in an 
unusual manner, let him be tried according to the execution which 
he does, not by any assertions about the danger of untried methods. 

Well then, our author addresses himself solely in the present 
volume to the circumstantial evidences in behalf of the ‘‘ Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels,” but not as has generally or, perhaps, univer- 
sally been done by his predecessors, by arguing from circumstances 
in history that there was such a personage as he, whose life and con- 
versation form the great theme of the four Gospels, or that he promul- 
gated the doctrines therein contained. The point upon which he 
makes his circumstantial facts to throw light, is, as to whether Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John really wrote the books which are 
ascribed to them in our Bibles. Now it is manifest, if he can esta- 
blish this point by circumstantial evidence, he not only must evince 
an extraordinary acquaintance with ancient literature and history, 
both civil and ecclesiastic, but the — as to the authenticity of 
what the Evangelists record, is reduced to such a small and simple 
point as may very easily be resolved,—not, let it be understood, as 
between christians and infidels (the latter having by other arguments 
and long ago been foiled), but as between certain antagonist opinions 
among professing christians themselves, some schools of whom 
advance doctrines which are more inimical to the cause of the Gos- 
pel, than those of the most inveterate sceptics. 

The school of professing christians which Mr. Norton has particu- 
larly in his eye, has become numerous in Germany. Eichhorn has 
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been one of its most strenuous and ingenious supporters. We are 
sorry to have it also to say, that in England it has found in Bishop 
Marsh an apt disciple, and that it has wafted its dangerous and 
uprooting doctrines across the Atlantic. The chief feature in these 
men’s doctrines is, that the three first Gospels, as they are printed in 
our New Testaments, are not the pure productions of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke’s pens; Johnobtains high credence and honour from them. 
The following is their theory, as given in Mr. Norton’s words, which 
for gratuitous assumptions, ingenious imaginations, and plausible 
sophistries, is quite worthy of a German parentage. 


‘* There was very early in existence a short historical sketch of the life 
of Christ, which may be called the Original Gospel. This was, probably, 
provided for the use of those assistants of the apostles in the work of teaching 
Christianity, who had not themselves seen the actions and heard the dis- 
courses of Christ. It was however but ‘a rough sketch, a brief and 
imperfect account, without historical plan or methodical arrangement.’ — 
In this respect it was, according to Eichhorn, very different from our four 
Gospels. ‘These present no rough sketch, such as we must suppose the 
first essay upon the life of Jesus to have been; but, on the contrary, are 
works written with art and labour, and contain portions of his life, of which 
no mention was made in the first preaching of Christianity.” This Original 
Gospel was the basis both of the earlier gospels used during the first two 
centuries, and of the first three of our present Gospels, namely, those of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, by which those earlier Gospels were finally 
superseded. ‘he earlier gospels retained more or less of the rudeness and 
incompleteness of the Original Gospel. 

“«* But they very soon fell into the hands of those who undertook to 
supply their defects and incompleteness, both in the general compass of the 
history, and in the narration of particular events. Not content with a life 
of Jesus, which, like the Gospel of the Hebrews and those of Marcion and 
Tatian, commenced with his public appearance, there were those who early 
prefixed to the Memoirs used by Justin Martyr, and to the gospel of 
Cerinthus, an account of his descent, his birth, and the period of his youth. 
In like manner, we find, upon comparing together, in parallel passages, the 
remaining fragments of these Gospels, that they were receiving continual 
accessions, * * * * * By these continual accessions, the original text of the 
life of Jesus was lost in a mass of additions, so that its words appeared 
among them but as insulated fragments. Of this any one may satisfy 
himself from the account of the baptism of Jesus, which was compiled out 
of various gospels. ‘The necessary consequence was, that at last truth and 
falsehood, authentic and fabulous narratives, or such, at least, as through 
long tradition had become disfigured and falsified, were brought together 
promiscuously. The longer these narratives passed from mouth to mouth, 
the more uncertain and disfigured they would become. At last, at the end 
of the second and the beginning of the third century, in order, as far as 
might be, to preserve the true accounts concerning the life of Jesus, and to 
deliver them to posterity as free from error as possible, the Church, out of 
the many gospels which were extant, selected four, which had the greatest 
marks of credibility, and the necessary completeness for common use, 
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There are no traces of our present Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
before the end of the second and the beginning of the third century. 
Trenzeus, about the year 202, first speaks decisively of four Gospels, and 
imagines all sorts of reasons for this particular number; and Clement of 
Alexandria, about the year 216, laboured to collect divers accounts con- 
cerning the origin of these four Gospels, in order to prove that these alone 
should be acknowledged as authentic. From these facts, it is evident, that 
first, about the end of the second, and the beginning of the third century, 
the Church laboured to establish the universal authority of these four | 
Gospels, which were in existence before, if not altogether in their present 
form, yet in most respects such as we now have them, and to procure their 
general reception in the Church, with the suppression of all other gospels 
then extant. 

“« « Posterity would indeed have been under much greater obligations, if, 
together with the Gospel of John, the Church had established, by public 
authority, only the first rough sketch of the life of Jesus, which was given 
to the earliest missionaries to authenticate their preaching; after separating 
it from all its additions and augmentations. But this was no longer possi- 
ble; for there was no copy extant free from all additions, and the critical 
operation of separating this accessory matter was too difficult for those 
times.’ 

*««¢ Many ancient writers of the Church,’ Eichhorn subjoins in a note, 
‘ doubted the genuineness of many parts of our Gospels; but were prevented 
from coming to a decision by want of critical skill.’ ” 


Mr. Norton does not condescend to tread upon the heels of these 
theorists, merely to demolish a fallacy or an unsupported dictum 
the moment it is uttered, but he takes his own ground and upraises 
the results of archeological research and skilful criticism to such a 
commanding elevation, as will repulse these and all other impugners, 
whatever garb they may assume, that attempt to throw discredit 
upon the four Gospels, so familiar tous all. The great points which 
he undertakes to establish are these—that ‘ the Gospels remain 
essentially the same as they were originally composed,” and that 
they ‘“ have been ascribed to their true authors.” 

Now, in support of the former of these points, our author main- 
tains that the wonderful agreement which subsists among all the 
versions and manuscripts of the Gospels that have been collated, 
amounting in the Greek to nearly seven hundred of the whole, or of 
parts written since the fifth century, besides ancient versions in 
eleven other languages, Asiatic, African, and European—not to men- 
tion the works of the early fathers, such as commentaries in manu- 
script where the text of the Gospels is quoted, prove that there was one 
original for them all, and yet that it has not by almost innumerable 
transcriptions been mutilated or polluted. To be sure there are 
various readings found amongst them, and in the nature of things 
such occurrences were unavoidable and most probable; but these 
various readings are neither greater nor more abundant than what 
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befel the works of the ancient classics in the hands of early tran- 
scribers. Yet, who has ever maintained that Virgil’s Georgics, or 
Cicero’s Orations are not essentially the same as they were first 
written, because certain slight differences, as in the case of the 
Gospels, have been discovered in the extant early manuscripts of 
such admired productions? 

But much more may be advanced to corroborate the proposition 
in question. For instance, it could not be but that the earliest 
Christians would be eager to possess themselves of a Life of their 
Master, as soon as one existed. Copying and re-copying must have 
been a great occupation among new converts. ‘There was no uni- 
versal church organised in the first centuries of our era to regulate 
these matters, so as to impose a set of books, whether spurious or 
not, throughout the countries where the Christians were spread. By 
the lowest computation three millions of Christians are held to have 
existed at the close of the second century. But these were greatly 
scattered, they were persecuted, they spoke different languages, and 
among them some opposite religious opinions prevailed. What then 
but an extreme eagerness to possess the faithful records of their 
Saviour’s life, ascertained by means which must then have been 
accessible to the learned among them, could have preserved the 
uniformity which prevailed at that period in the Gospels ? 

Eichhorn talks of the Church as existing about the end of the 
second, or the beginning of the third century ; but he should have 
known, that until the council of Nice in 325, there was no govern- 
ment or establishment that could be denominated a church, in the 
modern sense of a concerted and prevailing system. As to Ireneeus 
again, who died in 202, and must have known if the Church, out of 
the many Gospels which were extant, had selected four which had 
the greatest signs of credibility—he wrote pointedly against heretics, 
and therefore must have been armed to defeat all unwarrantable 
authorities that might be quoted; yet the Gospels which we at 
present possess are referred to by him, as the only ones that then 
existed or were relied upon. Is it possible to conceive that amon 
the devout, as well as the learned and pugnacious, Christians who 
trod close upon the era of the Evangelists would not make it one 
of their most earnest and sacred duties to satisfy themselves regard- 
ing the true Gospels ? 

If we take up the inquiry in another shape, and in one which 
scholars will more fully estimate than the unlearned—most interesting 
and beautiful evidence presents itself of each of the Gospels being 
the production of one head and heart. To adopt Mr. Norton’s 
precise words,— 


‘‘ Each Gospel is distinguished from the others, by individual peculiarities 
in the use of language, and other characteristics exclusively its own. Any 
one familiar with the originals, perceives, for instance, that Mark is a 
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writer less acquainted with the Greek language than Luke, and having less 
command of proper expression. His style is, in consequence, more affected 
by the idiom of the Hebrew, more harsh, more unformed, more barbarous, 
in the technical sense of that word. If you were to transfer into Luke’s 
Gospel a chapter from that of Mark, every critic would at once perceive its 
dissimilitude to the general style of the former. The difference would be 
still more remarkable, if you were to insert a portion from Mark in John’s 
Gospel. But the very distinctive character of the style of the Gospels 
generally, and the peculiar character of each Gospel, are irreconcilable with 
the notion, that they have been brought to their present state by additions 
and alterations of successive copiers. A diversity of hands would have 
produced in each Gospel a diversity of style and character. Instead of the 


uniformity that now appears, the modes of conception and expression would 
have been inconsistent and vacillating.”’ 


We might abridge also for the consideration of scholars what is 
said about the Hellenistic Greek, and the Hebrew idioms which 
distinguish and proclaim the uninterpolated original of the assigned 
authorities. But thisisa point that has frequently been handled before ; 
so likewise is that which challenges a sceptic to instance an ana- 
chronism in the books of any of the four Evangelists ; although had 
we space it might be shewn that Mr. Norton applies such arguments 
with singular cogency to the support of the peculiar line he has 
adopted. 

There is another delightful theme for the consideration of ever 
reflecting Christian prominently presented in the books that con- 
tain the history of Jesus, which is conclusive of itself to our minds, 
that these books are in every respect and particular authentic, and 
therefore essentially the same as they were originally composed, and 


which is most ably and appropriately brought forward by our 
author in these terms— 


‘« I'he character and actions of Jesus Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, 
are peculiar and extraordinary beyond all example. They distinguish him, 
in a most remarkable manner, from all other men. They display the highest 
moral sublimity. We perceive, throughout, an ultimate purpose of the 
most extensive benevolence. But this character of Christ, which appears 
in the Gospels, is exhibited with perfect consistency. Whatever he is 
represented as saying or doing, corresponds to the fact or the conception— 
call it which we will—that he was a teacher sent from God, endued with 
the highest powers, and intrusted with the most important office ever 
exercised upon earth. The different parts of each Gospel harmonize toge- 
ther. Now let any one consider, how unlikely it is that we should have 
found this consistency in the representation of Christ, if the Gospels had 
been in great part the work of inconsiderate or presumptuous copiers; or if 
they had consisted, in great part, of a collection of traditionary stories ; 
and especially if these stories had been, as some have imagined, either 
fabulous accounts of miracles, or narratives having a foundation in truth, 
but corresponding so little to the real fact, as to have assumed a miraculous 
character, which there was nothing in the fact itself to justify. It is incre- 
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dible, that under such circumstances there should be the consistency which 
now appears in the Gospels. On the contrary, we might expect to find in 
them stories, of a kind similar to those extant in certain writings, that have 
been called apocryphal gospels; which betray their falsehood at first view, 
by their incongruity with the character and actions of our Saviour, as dis- 
played by the evangelists. We shall have occasion to notice them some- 
what more particularly hereafter. Every one acquainted with the stories 
referred to, must perceive and acknowledge their striking dissimilitude to 
the narratives of the Gospels. A dissimilitude of the same kind would 
have existed between different parts of the Gospels, if they had grown, as 
has been imagined, to their present form, by a gradual contribution of 
traditional tales. On the contrary, their consistency in the representation 
of our Saviour is one among the many proofs, that they have been preserved 
essentially as they were first written.” 


Just to enable our readers to follow out for themselves the train 
of reasoning which recommends so strongly the last extract, let 
them suppose that some four honest and competent witnesses of a 
hero’s life, or that of any other extraordinary personage, bethought 
themselves of recording his actions, his discourses, and the manner 
of his daily demeanour. Can any one suppose that if they did so 
without concert, or at distinct periods of time after the death of their 
hero, such a perfect consistency of character would appear from 
their united records as does in those of the Evangelists, even 
although they were all the time speaking of a being of like passions, 
and many other characteristics as they themselves carried about 
with them? Or suppose there was a ballad or popular tra- 
dition, that was familiar to the most minute degree to every one,— 
that a Hamlet or an Achilles was its hero, and that a Homer, a 
Shakspeare, a Byron, and a Wordsworth, were requested to use their 
utmost efforts to give, in perfect accordance with the original tale, 
themost vivid, affecting, and arousing delineation of him,—does any 
one think that their joint offspring would be other than a monster ? 

Passing over a number of collateral arguments and_ beautiful 
suggestions, we come to the second proposition to be established by 
the author, viz., that the Gospels “‘ have been ascribed to their true 
authors.”” Here much which is advanced and proved necessarily, 
goes to buttress and to place beyond all dubiety the former point, 
viz., that ‘‘ the Gospels remain essentially the same as they were 
originally composed.” Still there is a separate fact brought out 
plainly by this second inquiry, which is gratifying in no ordinary 
degree, but upon which we cannot, without far exceeding our limits, 
give an outline or analysis of Mr. Norton’s argument, or do more 
than allude to some of his conclusions. This, however, should be 
enough to excite an eagerness in all who listen to these conclusions 
to study the complete work for themselves. 

Mr. Norton’s reasoning upon the second branch of his subject 
proves, we think, beyond the possibility of a sensible doubt, that 
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during the last quarter of the second century, the Gospels in question 
were attributed to the writers whose names they now bear. Nay, 
he takes his stand upon certain grounds conceded by his opponents, 
and shows that these books could have been written by none else 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. He makes it quite manifest, 
besides, that the witnesses to this fact carry far more credibility in 
their testimony than any who might have spoken in a similar style 
concerning Horace or Tacitus, because the fathers were official per- 
sonages, who, as the organs of their fellow Christians, spoke in the 
name of the whole. They must have been set right by many 
had they been wrong. But this they have not been; on the other 
hand, their attestations,which are numerous, and given in very diver- 
sified circumstances, all tend to the same irresistible conclusion. 

Mr. Norton, in his chapter on the testimony of Papias, as that 
testimony has been handed down by Eusebius, shows that the 
genuineness of Matthew and Mark’s Gospels is thereby established, 
and that of Luke’s has the attestation of himself in the proem to 
his “* Acts of the Apostles.”” Indeed, other books of the New 
Testament, which have been universally received as genuine by 
Christians, frequently refer to the Gospels as genuine also ; and had 
they not been known by the writers of these ‘‘ Epistles,” &c. as 
having emanated from the highest authority—the authority of those 
who had constant opportunities of associating with the Saviour, and 
being of the number of his disciples, it is impossible that they could 
have been thus relied upon. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that there are such discrepancies 
between the several Gospels, as to lead to the belief, that they 
cannot all have emanated from faithful witnesses who spoke from 
their own experience and personal observation. It would be much 
wiser to assert, however, that these very peculiar discrepancies 
furnish some of the strongest circumstantial evidence in favour of 
the Christian code, and only prove that there could be no unfair or 
secret concert concocted on the part of the four Evangelists in an- 
ticipation of objections ; for they are just such discrepancies as 
persons best acquainted with the features of unimpeachable human 
testimony, hold to be the strongest possible hinges and ligatures of 
truth. Persons deeply read in biblical criticism, know well that 
scholars and commentators have found out the most perfect and 
striking agreement and mutual support between many of those con- 
tradictions, which at first sight may appear the greatest in the four 
Gospels. 

Connected with this view of the subject, Mr. Norton clearly shews 
that the discrepancies alluded to were observed by the fathers, and 
were to them, especially to Origen, the cause of great perplexity. 
But he renders it equally clear that these early believers never en- 
deavoured to get out of such difficulties by impugning the authority, 
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or doubting the genuineness of the records—thus furnishing one of 
the most satisfactory proofs, that the origin and the authors of the 
Gospels were too well known to be questioned.' At the same time 
the four Gospels were all equally esteemed, whereas had three of 
them, as Eichhorn’s school would have it, been compiled and thrown 
among the Christians at once, their mutual discrepancies would have 
brought them into irretrievable discredit and oblivion. But as the 
authorship of these books was fully and incontestibly ascertained, 
the sacred authority of their authors had far more weight than tobe 
even weakened by certain seemingly inconsistent portions of their 
narratives. 

Such is a hasty and very imperfect glance at some of Mr. Norton’s 
arguments in support of the two important points discussed by him, 
The numerous notes which enrich the work display learning, 
research, and such specimens of dignified, cogent, and perspicuous 
criticism as have rarely been excelled. Taking the volume as a 
whole, while it strictly keeps to circumstantial testimony—and this 
In very many cases consists of the evidence arising out of the circum- 
stances of human testimony, sometimes negative, at other times 
affirmative—sometimes expressed, and at other times tacit—the 
proofs in support of the genuineness of the four Gospels, and which 
go to the identifying and ascertainment of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, as the only authors of the books which pass under their 
respective names, are triumphant, and ought to silence the Eichhorn 
school for ever. In spite of all the learning, ingenuity and bright, 
as well as bold imaginings which that theorist and some of his 
followers have exhibited, our author has convicted them of so many 
misstatements and of so many crudities and inaccuracies, that they 
evidently deserve to be trusted only when what they assert can 
independently be verified. 

Before closing our notice of this volume, it is proper to quote a 
passage from the Preface with regard to the portions of the work 


which are to follow. 


‘It is my purpose next to show the strong confirmation of the more 
direct historical evidence, afforded by the manner in which the Gospels 
were regarded by the early Gnostic heretics; a field which, though not 
untrodden, has been unexplored; and then, after endeavouring to remove 
some misapprehensions respecting the historical, to proceed to the collateral 
evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels. The larger portion of the 
manuscript of the remainder of the work has been written; but it is yet to 
be subjected to revision, and, after my past experience, it would be unwise 
for me to hazard a calculation respecting the time that may be required to 
prepare for the public the two volumes which will finish my design. Should 
life and health be granted me, I shall proceed as I have proposed ; but it 
should be observed, that this volume is, in its nature, an independent work, 
and might have been so published, had no others been intended to follow.” 
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Art. VI.—London As It Is; being a Series of Observations on the 
Health, Habits, and Amusements of the People. By Joun Hoge, 


M.D., Epin., late House Surgeon to the University Dispensary ; 
Hospital Assistant to the North London Hospital. London: Macrone. 
1837. 


‘“‘Lonpon As It Is” and “ The Great Metropolis” are two very 
different sorts of works. The latter, as our readers know, deals in 
spirited sketches of men, manners, and things—sometimes general, 
and sometimes individual, but always such as would yield a picture 
addressed to the imagination, rather than in cold or dry calculations, 
or any thing in the shape of suggestions for the pends bs ae of the 
economist. The present treatise, on the other hand, is in a great 
measure a Statistical performance ; or, when it leaves off treating of 
statistical facts, it for the most part becomes speculative about 
matters, however, which properly fall within the sphere of statistical 
writers ; for whether stating facts or offering suggestions, the author 
uniformly has his eye directed to points which immediately concern 
the physical or moral health of the citizens of the Metropolis. 
London is indeed a subject that is sufficient to occupy half-a-dozen 
distinct works, without being exhausted, or without any one of 
the writers of these works being obliged to trespass upon the domain 
of another ; so that it would become to each of these reapers of such 
an abundant harvest, a matter of primary importance that they 
should have a properly defined department in view before putting 
forward the hand to gather in the crop, and next that they scrupu- 
lously confined themselves to this department. These necessary 
objects have, whatever may be the other merits of the present 
treatise, been closely observed by our medical author. He has also 
done what ought to recommend his work, compressed an immense 
store of materials into a neat, small, and cheap volume, besides 
putting forward whatever he has to say, when the thing is doubtful 
in point of fact, or when the statement is novel or speculative, in a 
tone remarkable for its modesty as well as for its plainness. He 
admits that the sources of his information, besides being greatly 
scattered and often difficult of attainment, were not unfrequently 
grievously deficient when obtained, and that, moreover, he is him- 
self a novice in the art of authorship. In these circumstances his 
work ought to be treated with indulgence, even although its defects 
or errors should be far greater than we think they are. As to the 
author being a novice in writing, let not that alarm him. Accord- 
ing to our opinion, he is a man habituated to reflection—to close and 
healthy modes of thinking. He is given, manifestly, to habitual 
observation and to earnest inquiry ; and he has but to make his pen 
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indite the results of these processes, as he has here done, without 
endeavouring to shine, and he is sure always to write well. 

The author’s professed object is not to take a panoramic view of 
the British metropolis, with the intention of producing either a pic- 
turesque or a satirical sketch, but to apply, as he himself expresses 
it, the ‘“‘ microscope to the examination of the beings who inhabit 
it.” His object is to institute an “ inquiry into the circumstances 
which are either prejudicial or conducive to the health and happiness 
of the people, including a review of their habits, customs, amuse- 
ments, and morals.” In following out this scheme Dr. Hogg com- 
pares London as it is, with its condition in former times—with the 
country—and, lastly, with foreign cities and countries ; and in so 
doing he has gathered and suggested enough to furnish us with 
materials that are both curious and valuable. Before proceeding to 
condense a number of these materials, or to extract those which 
seem more particularly to deserve in our pages to be taken in the 
shape which the author has given them, it 1s only necessary to copy 
from his Preface, that ten years ago he took up his abode in Lon- 
don, that he was soon after appointed resident Medical Officer of the 
Dispensary of the original London University, which at length 
merged into the North London Hospital—that the earlier part of 
his life having been spent in the country, most of the impressions 
of the metropolis were novel to him, and that being situated as he 
now was, he could not but observe the difference between not only 
the classes of maladies prevalent in London and the country, but 
also between the physical conditions and dispositions of the people. 
‘‘< Observation, casual at first, led to investigation ; this extended 
itself from effects to causes, and the result is in the reader’s hands,” 
in the Queen’s too, it would appear, for it is dedicated to her by 
‘* Permission.” 

The author sets out with the statement that moral and physical 
health is not only a fine study, but that the one kind is inseparable 
from the other. ‘The importance of bodily health, which every one 
has so much within his command, and which in large towns so much 
depends upon the arrangements of the governing authorities of the 
place and of the nation, is hence manifest. This sort of health, says 
our author is supported on a tripod—the Brain, the Heart, and the 
Lungs. ‘Cut off the influence of either of these for a single 
minute, and death immediately ensues,” so essential is each, and 
so much does each lean on the other. Health for its nutriment 
longs for simplicity, frugality, and rural retirement. It is, however, 
wonderfully tractable, adapting itself to climate, habits,and customs, 
of every shade and description. Yet though these things are in a 
great measure incompatible with a city residence, it is manifest that 
health is of greater value in London, for instance, than in the 
country ; for, as in the case of a ship, where the preservation of its 
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captain is of more importance than that of one of a number of his sea- 
men, sointhe metropolis ofakingdom, is the health and vigour of every 
one who is immediately attached to the helm of affairs. The same 
will hold true in the case of every person in office, or whose calling 
affects the interests of a greater number of persons, than were he 
merely a private individual. 

In his third Chapter Dr. Hogg institutes an interesting compari- 
son between the physical condition of certain classes and of certain 
ages. He says, middle-aged persons enjoy their health best in 
London, and next to them old people. These facts are shown, he 
adds, by the population returns. But although it is not to be ques 
tioned that there is more difficulty in rearing and preserving the 
health of children and the young in towns than in rural parts, the 
fact ought also to have been taken into the account, that a vast 
number of the inhabitants of the metropolis are middle-aged, or have 
over-stepped the boundary of youth, before they have ever com- 
menced a city residence. That the middling classes of the people 
are the longest livers, requires not to be argued ; nor can it admit 
of much doubt, when we hear the author asserting that from all he 
has read, and observed, the poor and destitute are the shortest. 
The picture he draws of the aristocracy—of those, for example, who 
spend one half the year in London and the other in the country, is 
anything but complimentary to their looks at the close of the former 
season. It does appear indeed, that they are not so healthy as the 
average of the regular inhabitants of the city. 

Of the physical condition of the generality of these inhabitants, 
we have the following picture. 

‘‘ The appearance of the people in the streets of London is one of the 
first things that attracts the notice of strangers. The native inhabitants, 
or those who have been born in the metropolis, and whose forefathers 
have also resided in it for two or three generations, are somewhat under 
the middle size, but their limbs and features are generally well formed. 
They are of spare habit, but rather muscular ; they are characterized by 
firmness of carriage, and an erect, independent air; they move witha 
steady, measured step, and generally at a very brisk pace. The features 
are generally very strongly marked, and pointed; the eye in parti- 
cular presents an openness and fulness that is remarkable. ‘The tout- 
ensemble of the countenance bears an air of keenness, animation, and 
intelligence, that distinguish the Londoner from his country neighbour. 

‘«*« He is either absorbed in business, or distracted by the thousand 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in tis large 
metropolis. He has therefore too commonly a look of hurry and abstrac- 
tion. Wherever he happens to be, he is on the point of going somewhere 
else ; atthe moment he is talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to 
another ; and, while paying a friendly visit, he is calculating how he shall 
economize time so as to pay the other visits allotted to the morning.’ ’’* 


« * Irving’s Sketch Book.” 
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“ The spareness, the lines of thought engraven on his countenance, 
indicate a certain wear of the system from moral and physical causes; and 
the pale complexion assists in betraying a truth that cannot easily be 
concealed, namely, that the inhabitant of the metropolis does not possess 
the physical-vigour, the stamina of constitution, in a word, the HEALTH 
which is necessary to the full enjoyment of the comforts and blessings of 
life. The inhabitants have much to encounter; many are the causes 
prejudicial to health constantly in full operation against them; and they 
acknowledge that they feel the effects of these by their professions and 
conduct. ' 

‘* It is not to be wondered at that people so situated should feel more 
than ordinary uneasiness at the slightest irregularity in the system ; and 
even to meet the evil half way by a nervous timidity. They have early 
recourse to medical assistance ; the most trifling uneasiness is referred to 
the medical practitioner for explanation and removal; hypochondriac 
notions, to a certain extent, are acquired, so that he lives in a state of 
morbid sensibility. A person who has been in London from his birth 
seldom enjoys such vigorous health as one who has been brought up in 
the country, and afterwards repairs to the capital. It seems as if the 
children reared in large towns and cities never acquired the sinewy 
strength and robust vigour of children born and bred in the country.” 


As we advance in the volume, we find statistical statements and 
calculations, which are gathered from former publications or official 
returns. That the duration of life in London has on the average 
been greatly extended within the last hundred years, is universall 
known, and can easily be accounted for. Yet, as compared wit 
1821, when mortality in London was one in forty-two, which was 
the lowest point to which it has ever reached, there has since beena 
falling off, for in 1831 it was one in forty-one. There has been a 
similar falling off throughout England generally during the same 
interval. Mortality is rarest among counties in Cornwall, it would 
appear from the table which the author has constructed from the 
Parish Registers and from Censuses, being one in sixty-three, and 
most frequent in Lancaster, being one in forty-three, that is, taking 
the average of thirty years counting from 1801. But in London 
it is one in thirty-eight! 

Several of the conclusions to which the author has come are 
the following. London is inferior to the country, in point of salu- 
brity ; first, in the greater annual mortality; second, in the 
mortality among infants being larger, in proportion to the po- 
pulation ; third, the ages of the living population showing a defi- 
ciency in young and old persons ; fourth, the less average duration 
of life ; and fifth, there being less longevity. But other comparisons 
are instituted, some of which we extract. 

“ Although London stands low in point of salubrity in comparison 
with the provinces of England, it stands very high when compared with 
most of the continental cities, and even states. With all the boasted 
advantages of the climate on the Mediterranean shores, the settled salu- 
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brious seasons of France, the glowing atmosphere and serene blue sky of 
Italy, we find England, and even its gigantic, crowded, almost boundless 
metropolis, enjoying a greater share of health, and consequently possess- 
ing a higher value of life than the inhabitants of almost any foreign city 
or state in Europe, or perhaps, in the world. It stands with respect to 
Paris in the scale of health, as forty to thirty-two; to Leghorn as forty 
to thirty-five ; to Naples as forty to twenty-eight and a quarter ; to Rome 
as forty to twenty-four; and to Vienna as forty to twenty-two and a half, 
the mortality in the latter city being as high as one in twenty-twoand a 
half, or in other words, nearly five per cent. of the whole population 
die annually. 

“The rate of mortality in Manchester in 1770 was one in twenty- 
eight, according to the enquiries and calculations of Dr. Percival; whereas — 
at present it is supposed not to exceed one in forty-five. Dr. Enfield 
states that in 1773 the number of inhabitants of Liverpool was 32,400, 
and the mortality one in twenty-seven and a quarter; but in 1821, when 
the population amounted to 141,487, the mortality was only one in forty- 
four and four fifths, and, excluding the environs, it was one in forty-one 
annually. The mortality in Birmingham from 1810 to 1820 was one in 
thirty-nine and a half; in Glasgow, one in forty-five and a half; Leeds, 
one in forty-seven and a half; and at Northampton one in fifty-one. 

“So that with the exception of Birmingham the above-mentioned 
towns enjoyed a higher degree of health than the metropolis, where the 
mortality, as has already been observed more than once, was found to be 
one in forty annually. The returns of the American cities are not so 
satisfactory as we could wish, on account of the large proportion of black 
population in many of them, among whom the annual mortality is very 
much greater than among the whites.” 


To this may appropriately be added a return of the mortality in 
the British army at home and its various stations abroad. The 
tale it tells, to use our author’s observation, is truly frightful, as 
regards the fate of our countrymen in the West India settlements. 


« Annual mortality among British troops per cent. 


United Kingdom ; ; : 1.5 
Malta , : : , ; 1.5 
Gibraltar , 2,0 
Ionian Islands . , 2.6 
Bengal . , ‘ 5.7 
Fort St. George, Madras. ‘ . 4.8 
Leeward Islands, West Indies . , 11,3 
Jamaica and Honduras, ditto. » 15.5 
Windward Islands, ditto . . 18.3 
French Army :, , ° : 1.94” 


The fifth chapter is occupied with medical statistics, which we 
pass over, with the exception of one topic, that on the slightest re- 
flection will appear to fall within the province of a discussion which 
has the health of the metropolis for its subject, viz. suicide, a crime or 
deed which is a characteristic sign of certain diseased states of mind, 
not unfrequently the attendant of bodily ailment. And here our 
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author repeats, what is the result of careful inquiry and calculation, 
regarding suicide. Is it peculiarly an English infatuation owing as 
foreigners have alleged to the choleric disposition of the people, and 
the gloominess of the atmosphere? Now, instead of this plausible or 
convenient mode of accounting for that which, after all, is not true, 


suicide in England is not nearly so prevalent as it is among the 
French and some other nations of Europe. 


“ Mr. Higgs, the coroner for Westminster, in 1825, made a report that 
the number of suicides which had taken place in that city, during the 
previous thirteen years, was two hundred and ninety, or an average of 
rather more than twenty-two annually, the population in 1821] bein 
182,444. The whole population of London at that time was 1,225,691; 
affording at the same ratio one hundred and forty-seven annually, or one 
suicide out of every 208 deaths, the mortality of the metropolis at that 
time being one in forty annually. The month of June was most prolific 
in suicides, and the month of November the least so. None occurred in 
the latter month, in either of the years 1812, 1815, 1820, 1824. 

«Dr. Falret, of Paris, on the authority of the Police Registers, states 
that the average number of suicides in that capital, for the ten years 
ending with 1825, was three hundred and thirty-four annually. This 
seems an enormous number, considering the population is more than a 
third less than that of London; but it is a matter of great doubt if even 
the whole truth is told in these registers. Inu a recently published 
‘ Report on the commercial relations between France and Great Britain,’ 
there are some facts stated, relative to suicide, of a most astounding 
nature: namely, out of 25,341 deaths which took place in Paris in one 
year (1826), no less than five hundred and eleven were caused by suicide 
—being one out of every forty-nine and a half. This seems almost incre- 
dible, and were it not stated on government authority, one would be 
scrupulous in attaching credit to it; but the ‘ Report’ comes out in such 
a shape as to leave little doubt of its authenticity. What a frightful 
picture is here presented to us of the state of moral feeling in the French 
Metropolis! With a population of 890,905 (in 1826), to have three and 
a half times as many suicides as London, and in proportion to the popu- 
lation four times as many. 

‘‘The average number in Berlin, in the ten years ending with 1822, 
was fifty-five annually, out of a population of 190,000, or one out of 
every one hundred deaths, taking the annual mortality at one in thirty- 
four on the authority of Casper.”’ 


Now when it 1s considered that the mercantile pursuits of a vast 
number of the citizens of the metropolis expose them to many sud- 
den and dreadful commercial convulsions and unexpected losses, the 
above account is highly illustrative not only of the sound condition 
of their nerves, but of the high moral tone that exists in the public 
mind. 

Dr. Hogg, after having been chiefly occupied with statistical 
information, proceeds to be more speculative and suggestive ; con- 
sequently his matter becomes more novel, and both from its nature 
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and his manner of treating it, much more interesting. In treating, 
for instance, of the causes prejudicial to health, a number of obvious 
things of course are stated, but others are also advanced, which do 
not on first thoughts offer themselves. He has a good deal to say 
of the geological character of the city’s situation and of its vicinity. 
Its elevation above the Thames, at a great variety of places, is minutely 
set down inatable. Thus, Westminster Hall is only one foot above 
the river, and the ascent throughout the metropolis is for the 
most part so gradual and gentle, as scarcely to be perceptible, 
whether as taken from the banks of the river at right angles, or the 
reverse of its descent. Hence the salubrity of this overgrown capi- 
tal must be much affected ; that a great deal has been done to 
remedy the evils arising from this low and unrelieved foundation is 
true, but much more might be accomplished, our author maintains, 
were government to take that active interest in the subject which he 
considers it bound to do. Contrast the two following paragraphs, 


‘The health of this vast city, the metropolis of the British Empire, and 
in a commercial point of view, of the whole world, the shrine of Jiterature 
and science, the resort of human beings of every clime, caste, and com- 
plexion, the mart of the universe, the permanent residence of nearly two 
millions of people, on whose services depend not only their own individual 
interests, but those of many of the inhabitants of the provinces—the well- 
directed political schemes of the Government on the one hand, and the 
bold, commercial spirit of its merchants on the other, shedding rays of 
confidence and prosperity to the most distant confines of the kingdom, it 
will be readily acknowledged, is a subject all-important, not only to the 
inhabitants themselves, but to society at large. 

“Many parts of Westminster and of Southwark are within a few feet, 
and some even within a few inches, of ordinary highwater mark, and 
were it not for the embankments along the Thames, these parts would be 
often inundated. The surface of the lake iu St. James’s Park is five 
feet below the Thames, and the water is supplied by letting the river flow 
into it by a sluice ;in August, 1827, the form of this lake was altered ; 
but, before that could be accomplished, it was found necessary to erect a 
steam engine, in the Park, to pump out the water. Thus the water, 
once admitted to this ornamental reservoir, cannot again flow out, but 
stagnates, until it is either removed by hydraulic means, or by the slow 
process of evaporation. By the latter operation abundant effluvia and 
miasmata are produced, whenever the weather is at all sultry; and the 
verge of this puddle has been chosen whereon to expend above a million 
sterling in the erection of a bedlam-like building as a royal residence.” 


A city so vast, so level, so surcharged with life, and all the occu- 
pations which life and commerce call into being, cannot but be filled 
and crowned with an atmosphere that is far from pure. Yet, we 
believe, the author is correct, when he states that this polluted 
climate seldom or never reaches to the cross on the top of St. Paul’s 
dome, nor (let the people of Hampstead take heart) to Hampstead, 
which is about four hundred and thirty feet above the Thames, 
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while the cross is four hundred and six. But let us hear what is to 
be said of some of those special clouds which envelop the town at 
certain times. | 


“ London is frequently enveloped in a mist, or fog, of greater density 
than is observable in any other part of the kingdom, more particularly in 
winter. 

“ Mists are of two kinds, dry and wet. The latter are seldom met 
with in the torrid zone, but they continually brood over the polar regions. 
The dry fog, according to some philosophers, arises from subterraneous 
vapours; it exhibits an intimate connexion with volcanic eruptions : such 
was the case with the celebrated mist which, in 1783, enveloped all 
Europe, at the moment when the volcanic fire made Iceland tremble, and 
immediately after the disaster of Calabria. 

‘*¢ 1755, before the dreadful earthquake which befel Lisbon, a similar 
fog overspread the Tyrol and Switzerland; it appeared to be composed 
of earthy particles reduced to an extreme degree of fineness. ! 

“ The dry fog, so frequently observed in the months of November and 
December in London, seems to be composed chiefly of smoke, which, from 
its great weight, is unable to rise from the earth, when the surrounding 
atmosphere, as indicated by the fall of the Barometer, becomes specifically 
light. The colour of it corresponds with that of smoke, and it generally 
possesses a sooty, suffocating odour. Its sudden invasion of, and as sud- 
den departure from, different parts of the town, and its not being seen 
often after midnight, or at any other time when fires are not generally 
burning, would lead one to conclude that exhalations from the earth have 
very little to do with this species of fog. It is of a bottle-green colour, 
but if the Barometer rise, it will either totally disappear, or change into 
a white mist. It is sometimes so dense as to prevent objects being dis- 
cerned even at the distance of a few yards, and in consequence, many 
accidents occur in the streets, from the carriages and other vehicles 
coming into contact with each other. 

‘«« This state of atmosphere is considered peculiar, and has the appella- 
tion of the London fog. It causes such darkness that lights are indis- 
pensable for the transaction of business. It sensibly affects the organs 
of respiration, so much so, indeed, that persons having delicate lungs 
frequently experience a feeling of suffocation. Powerful as is the gas 
flame in the lamps, the light is not discernible many yards from the 
lamp-post, 

‘If a person require half a gallon of pure air per minute, how many 
gallons of this foul atmosphere must be, as it were, filtered by his lungs 
in the course cf a day! the extraneous matter is so abundant as to pro- 
duce oppressed respiration and cough in the most vigorous constitutions.” 


We were not aware that less rain falls in London than any other 
place in the kingdom; but it appears such is the case, according to 
observations of meteorologists. In such a town, the want of this 
“0 ils and refreshing element must be experienced as regards 

ealth. 

Our author has a good deal to say about a number of articles as 
sold in London in reference to health, such as milk, water, vege- 
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tables, food, &c. The effect which gas, the manner and the places 
of sepulture and other substances and habits have upon the 
inhabitants do not pass unnoticed or without suggestions. We go 
forward to the remarks on the abuse of spirits, in which there will be 
facts found that will surprise both the declaimers about the increase 


of Gin Palaces, and those who are in the habit of swallowing im- | 


moderate quantities of liquid fire. 

A hundred years ago, says Dr. Hogg, the inhabitants of London 
were grievously addicted to drunkenness, particularly the lower 
classes, as may be imagined from the fact that there were then three 
times as many houses open for the sale of spiritous liquors, as there 
are now, even although the town was only about a third of its present 
size. According to Maitland, the number of such houses, including 
inns, taverns, coffee-houses, ale-houses, and brandy-shops, was 
15,839, whereas, according to M‘Culloch, in 1835, it was 5000. 
The repeal of an act which imposed five shillings on every gallon of 
British spirits, with the view of preventing smuggling, seems to have 
given rise suddenly to this monstrous state of things, and which 
attracted the attention of the legislature. One noble lord said he 
had seen the people as he had passed to the House, lying insensible 
in the streets, and the Bishop of Salisbury improved upon this, by 
adding that boards were put up inscribed with, “ You may get 
drunk for one penny, dead drunk for two pence, and have clean straw 
for nothing! !” The proprietors of public-houses actually provided 
cellars and places strewed with straw, for the accommodation of 
their customers. In consequence of certain enactments a great im- 
provement took place in the manners of the inhabitants relative to 
the vice in question. One admirable result, however, followed from 
this prevalent drunkenness—it called forth the matchless satire of 


Hogarth. 


“Tt was during this mania for drunkenness that Hocarra flourished, 
and the vice of the day afforded numberless subjects for his humorous 
brush: the last Scotch rebellion having broken out in 1745, he took the 
opportunity of exhibiting the effect of the liquid poison on one of the 
regiments of footguards, on their ‘Marcu to Fincauey.’ The troops 
are represented in great disorder, all more or less under the influence of 
spirits, and the scene is between two public-houses, the King’s Head and 
the Adam and Eve, at the two corners of the Hampstead-road and the 
New-road. 

“ Hogarth about the same time painted the two celebrated pictures of 
‘Gin Lane’ and Beer Street,’ in the former of which the victims to 
the seducing poison are put into coffins in the street, and in the latter the 
gouty gentleman in his sedan chair is obliged to wait at the public-house 
door, while the two chairmen get some drink. The actual destruction of 
life at that period from the abuse of spirits was very great. The number 
of births in a town generally much exceeds the deaths; it is so in London 
at present, and it had been so previous to the period spoken of, but the 
numbers during the rage for drunkenness had become nearly equal, and 
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afterwards the deaths exceeded the births ; to such an extent, indeed, had 
the mortality increased, that, in the year 1741, the burials were 32,]69, 
while the christenings were only 14,937. 

*‘ Again, the mortality, in 1700, was one in twenty-five annually; but, 
in 1741, it had increased to one in twenty—a twentieth part of the people 
being taken off every year—at which rate the whole population would 
disappear in twenty years.” 


The “ Spirit of Gin is again raising its demon head,’’ continues 
the author, and the following is the picture, (we think it is in various 
particulars exaggerated), which he draws of the present,— 


‘Within the last six or seven years, the public-houses have altogether 
changed their character and appearance. Instead of the house of enter- 
tainment, where the mechanic could take his pipe and pint of ale after his 
work, or the stranger find a resting place after his journey, there is now 
only standing-room before a stately counter, behind which are arranged 
a number of sleek and smart bar-maids and waiters, and over which is 
supplied, in never-ceasing succession, glass after glass of gin to a ragged, 
cadaverous assemblage of both sexes, who, as soon as served with their 
ardent potion, stagger forth to make room for other groups of a similar 
description. Gin is almost the only fluid drank, and if a poor man, tired 
from his labour, ask leave to sit down to take his pot of porter, he will 
most probably be told by one of the flippant attendants at the bar that 
they can give no such accommodation; that, in fact, they do not provide 
room for people who come there on business. 

“ Crowds of people are always tuo be observed in and about the doors 
of the public-houses in the principal thoroughfares ; they are to be seen in 
the street in the morning, waiting for the doors of these houses to be 
opened; they are with difficulty dislodged from them at midnight, but the 
most trying period of all is that during the hours of divine service on a 
Sunday, when the swinish multitude, half intoxicated and noisy, are 
expelled into the street to hover and quarrel about the doors, until the 


service is over, and the doors again open to admit them, tocomplete their 
fill of debauchery,” 


What are the consequences of gin drinking ? 


“ Apoplexy, Delirium tremens, Insanity, Palsy, Dropsy, Liver com- 
plaints, and general break up of the constitution, are among the most 
common ills incident to this vicious habit ; the ultimate effect, as we have 
already seen, is—death. 

“A very strong fact, corroboratory of the opinions here advanced, is 
contained in the Middlesex Asylum Report for 1834, itis thus expressed : 
—‘ The 76 deatlis which have occurred in the year have been, with the 
exception of those who have died from advanced age, principally caused 
by the disease of the brain, of the lungs, and the complaints brought on 
by those deadly potions of ardent spirits in which the lower classes seem 
more than ever to indulge. Ina very great number of the recent cases, 
both amongst the men and women, the insanity is caused entirely by 
spirit drinking. This may, in some measure, be attributed to the young 
not being taught to consider the practice disgraceful, and to their being 
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tempted, by the gorgeous splendour of the present gin mansions, to begin 
a habit which they never would have commenced had they been obliged 
to steal, fearful of being observed, into the obscurity of the former dram 
shop.” 

And how is gin compounded ? 


‘© This train of ills is attributable to the abuse of intoxicating drinks, 
more especially spirits, without reference to these being adulterated to a 
most dangerous extent; it is well known that the gin that is consumed 
in London is composed of the most destructive poisons; gin, in its pure 
state, is a most wholesome spirit; but the London dramshop keeper, to 
make the liquor intoxicating, and, at the same time to increase his profit 
on its sale, adds oil of vitriol, sugar of lead, alum, turpentine, and other 
drugs in large proportions, reckless alike of his own character, and of the 
injury he inflictson the community. The spirit is sent out by the distiller 
in a pure form, and of uniform strength; but the publican dilutes and 
adulerates it in various ways, and with impunity, for there is no law 
sufficient to prevent or punish this nefarious act; the dilution may be 
effected before the eyes of the exciseman, and he dare not interfere (as 
stated by one of the witnesses before the House of Commons com- 
mittee on drunkenness), they only duty of the officer being to see that 
there is no increase of the stock at the distiller’s strength without a proper 
permit ; the publican consequently commences operations on the gin as 
soon as it arrives on his premises, and large quantities of oil of vitriol, 
alum, nitre, ether, turpentine, white copperas and salt of tartar, with 
copious draughts of water, are added to the original stock, which now 
undergoes a change in its quality (speaking chemically), the result of 
which is, that the compound, instead of being a wholesome spirituous 
liquor, becomes an acrid ether ; its taste is changed from a pure alcoholic 
flavour to that of a fiery poison, which almost excoriates the palate and 
throat as it is swallowed, and a fluid more highly injurious to the animal 
economy could scarcely be invented. Thus, instead of the people taking 
a wholesome spirit in moderation, they take an immoderate quantity of a 
raw poisonous compound, more nearly allied to vitriolic ether than to any 
other fluid. It may not be amiss to mention, also, that the distiller’s 
price is fourteen shillings the gallon, eight and sixpence of which is duty, 
whereas the publican retails his compound at eight shillings the gallon. 
The inference from this must be sufficiently obvious.” 

It came out before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 
the inquiry concerning the extent and causes of drunkenness, at the 
instanceof Mr. Buckingham, late member for Sheffield, that the vice 
of intoxication has been for some time past on the decline among 
the higher and middle ranks of society, but has increased within the 
same period among the labouring classes throughout the three 
kingdoms. In Glasgow, one witness said, that the sum spent in 
liquors was nearly equal to the “ whole amount expended in public 
institutions of charity and benevolence in the entire united kingdom.” 

Gin, however, is not the only liquid that is swallowed in immense 
quantities by people in London. Malt liquor, in the shape of 
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porter, and which is greatly adulterated also, is consumed by some 
classes at a rate that must be incredible to those who have not wit- 
nessed the potions swallowed by its swiggers. The author men- 
tions that the coal-heavers on the Thames frequently drink each 
from two to three gallons in one day. 

The worse than bestial practices to which we have been referring 
are not the only ones which are laid to the account of the Lon- 
doners, among those which are in direct violation of good taste and 
health. Here is part of Dr. Hogg’s list of pernicious practices. 


“ The city of London has long had the character of gluttony on all 
festive occasions ; and indeed it contains so many corporations that thisis 
not to be wondered at, for these bodies seem intended to encourage gor- 
mandizing, enabling as they do their members to feed at the public 
expense. Some of the aldermen of the city have been particularly distin- 
guished in this respect, and the demand for the most extravagant luxuries 
for the table has been met by efforts of no ordinary nature on the part of 
the caterers for civic entertainments; nay, it has often occurred that 
three or four worthies have met to dine at a tavern in the city, and their 
bill has amounted to £5 a head, 

“* With the exception of this chartered portion of the town, the metro- 
polis cannot be accused of gluttony, though it is common for all classes to 
live well, if their means will permit them so to do. The quantity of 
animal food and fermented liquor taken by the lower classes of tradesmen 
and operatives, appears to be greater than is consumed in the country, 
and the additional stimulus thus generated cannot but be prejudicial to 
health ; the practice of eating supper also prevails among these classes of 
persons, not unfrequently accompanied by a certain quantity of ardent 
spirits, a practice so detrimental that none but those in good health are 
able to follow it. 

« Nothing more plainly betrays our ignorance of the principles of 
health, and at the same time our slavish submission to selfish indulgence, 
than the custom of eating suppers: instead of allowing the body, with its 
multifarious powers, to be refreshed by tranquil sleep, and the mind to be 
relieved from care and thought, irritation and excitement, the stomach is 
loaded with probably a heterogeneous mass of food, and the whole machi- 
nery of the inward man is forced into sluggish operation, when the vital 
powers are at the lowest ebb; the brain, feverish and disturbed, sends 
forth startling visions and horrifying dreams, until morning dawns, when 
the haunted imagination recovers itself, and is conscious of the mental 
and bodily vigour being rather exhausted than refreshed by the night’s 
turmoil. This is not the exception with many persons, but the daily or 
rather nightly rule, and they persist in the pernicious course, notwith- 
standing that they are often sensible of the injury it inflicts on the con- 
stitution. 

“The hours at which meals are taken in London, more particularly by 
the middle and upper ranks of society, are at variance with nature’s rules, 
and consequently tend to the lowering of the standard of health. It is no 
argument that persons go on from day to day, living irregular lives, and 
still enjoy good health ; it is their good health which enables them to do 
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so, and is the cause of their keeping up, rather than the effects of the 
course pursued ; some persons lead most extraordinary lives, eating and 
drinking of every thing, eatable or drinkable, that comes in their way, 
often to great excess and without reference to time or season, disregardful 
alike of hours, either for meals, pleasure, or repose; but these have con- 
stitutions of iron, which last fur a while, but the time comes when they 
cannot do as they used; nature calls out at last, and they are compelled 
to confine themselves more to sobriety and rule. 

“Dinner is considered the chief meal amongst civilized people in 
modern times; it was usually taken about the middle of the day, and 
continues to be so in agricultural districts and among the lower classes : 
among the higher, however, it is now usual to take this meal in the even- 
ing, and it has become one of the characteristics of a genteel family that 
they dine at six or seven o’clock. Jn London, where appearances go so 
far, where etiquette is the gauge of good breeding, and where fashion 
rules triumphant, the upper ranks seem anxious to outstrip each other in 
the lateness of their dining hour. Hence it is very common, in the man- 
sions of the great, for the dinner not to be served until after nine o’clock. 
This custom is the effect of necessity with a portion of the higher orders 
resident in the metropolis, and of imitation with the remainder; business 
occupies the members of the government, for instance, until late in the 
evening, and pleasures are devised for the fashionables to enable them to 
get over the tedium of the day. 

“ This lateness, this turning night into day, is decidedly prejudicial to 
health. It is the cause of indisposition to thousands in London; it robs 
youth of its bloom, manhood of its vigour, and old age of most of the few 
remaining enjoyments of life. It is the result solely of mismanagement 
on the part of one party, and of folly on the other. Late rising in the 
morning, and procrastination of the business of the day, are the mismanage- 
ment which leads to this state of things. 

‘« Late rising has become a confirmed habit of the upper classes in 
London : it is not, like late dining, an essential mark of respectability to 
lie in bed till the middle of the day; but it is, nevertheless, the custom at 
present for members of parliament and people of fashion to breakfast at 
noon, and commence the business of the day after the sun has completed 
half his diurnal course. This is a most pernicious habit, both as regards 
health and the despatch of business. Its effects on the young are most 
strongly marked, it is the cause of the emaciated form and haggard louk, 
of the sallow cheek and glassy eye, of the inward weakness and incapa- 
city for business, and often even for pleasure, and yet fashion keeps its 
slaves by silken reins within this harassing track. It is this which renders 
many persons incapable of residing in London, and compels them to fl 
to peaceful retirement, with its simple habits and unsophisticated rules.” 


By the household book of the Percy family, it appears that, 
in the fifteenth century, the Earl of Northumberland and his house- 
hold rose at six, dined at ten, and supped at four, the gates being 
all shut at nine. In queen Elizabeth’s time, the hours of meals 
were muchthe same. [‘ashion, however, is too despotic to yield to 
any lessons on this and other subjects, such as those of clothing and 
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diet ; and, indeed, so long as business hours are regulated as they 
are at present in many public departments, as well as among the mer- 
cantile classes, it is impossible that the upper and middling classes 
in London can generally return to the custom of the good old 
times. The artificial modes of living during the hours of re- 
laxation are blamed by our author—such as that of the men taking 
exercise in soft-cushioned chariots, and, instead of resorting to 
athletic exercises, making club and drawing-rooms the spheres of 
their enjoyment. What will the hair-croppers sayto this? ‘‘ The 
mode of keeping the hair closely cropped seems, like many other 
customs very unnatural, and it is not impossible but that the 
constant clipping promotes its rapid growth, and thereby exhausts 
the soil, which may account, in some measure, for baldness being so 
general amongst us. F emales allow their hair to grow long ; it is, 
moreover, seldom cut, and it is unusual fora woman to be bald.” 
We shall now address ourselves to some of the means which our 
author recommends, with the view that the health, mental and phy- 
sical, of the community may be increased and invigorated. Here, 
although nothing entirely new as to the general idea is suggested, 
there is yet so much that is sensible and agreeable that the oftener 
it is repeated and the more widely it is published, the better; because, 
thereby the very things suggested may come to be carried into 
effect. Take the element of water, for example, which is so 
inexhaustibly supplied by old father Thames, and see to what 
advantages it might with comparative ease be turned in London. 


“The deficiency is greatly felt in the impracticability of forming public 
baths; for these establishments, considered as luxuries in most other 
cities of Europe, are much wanted, as essential to health and cleanliness, 
in London. The human body requires, in all climates, frequent ablutions 
to keep it in wholesome condition; but nowhere do circumstances con- 
spire to render the salutary custom of bathing so necessary, as in this 
metropolis. Nothing, however, was attempted by the public authorities 
to encourage so salutary a custom, but the culpable indifference displayed 
by these has, of late years, been partially made up by the public spirit of 
private individuals, who have established baths of great size in different 
parts of the metropolis. 

‘‘ Bathing has been considered essential to health in almost all countries, 
and at almost all ages; it is practised in cold as well as in hot climates. 

“Many nations hold the bath as one of their chief luxuries, others 
value it both as a luxury, and as conducive to health. Among some 
people bathing is enjoined as a religious exercise, whilst water is consi- 
dered sacred, and is used not only as a physical, but as a type of moral 
ablution. In ancient Rome, the baths, both public and private, were on 
a most extensive scale, and though it be now 1500 years since the rays of 
her glory have departed, the magnificent baths of Dioclesian remain at 
this day as monuments at once of the estimation in which bathing was 
held, and of the greatness of that wonderful people. 
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“ Houses, trees, cattle, drapery of all kinds, clothing, and even the skin 
itself, everything in fact becomes sviled and contaminated by the impuri- 
ties in the atmosphere in London, and it is rema:kable that measures have 
not been adopted to counteract the baneful effects of this evil. 

‘‘ Instead of a smaller supply, the inhabitants of the metropolis require 
a larger quantity of water, (for the necessaries, to say nothing of the 
luxuries of life) than people in the country. 

“ Holland is not naturally a healthy country, but the inhabitants splash 
the water about in all directions, and by the strict observance of cleanli- 
ness in the hcuses, Amsterdam is rendered a much more salubrious city 
than might be expected. 

‘It would be desirable that one or more powerful steam engines should 
be erected on the banks of the Thames, at the distance of some miles 
above London, and that water should be poured into the town in any 
quantity that might be required. 

“It would be desirable that, in addition to the cisterns in private houses 
being kept full from this source, fountains should play in every square, 
and jets spout into stone basins in every street, all of which water should 
be at the disposal of the inhabitants, or should be allowed to run to waste ; 
for, even by running to waste, as it would be considered by some persons, 
it would contribute most materially to the health of the town, by clearing 
away all offensive matter from the subterraneous passages. 

“Jt is surprising that, in this metropolis, where there is as great a 
necessity for copious supplies of water, as there is in the cities of Persia 
and Turkey, the necessity however arising from different causes, that we 
should be so far behind these less civilized states in the establishment 
of fountains, baths, and public reservoirs. During certain months of the 
year there would be little demand for fountains, but there is a long season 
in which heat and dust, and a murky atmosphere, render London almost 
uninhabitable. During this period, fountains and baths would be luxu- 
ries beyond all price, not to mention how largely they would contribute 
to the public health. 

“The palace gardens at Versailles are adorned by numerous fountains 
of great size and variety. They are tastefully distributed among the trees 
and shrubs; nymphs, sea-horses and dolphins, elegantly fashioned in 
bronze, forming the jet pipes of these beautiful water-works. It is said 
that there are fifteen hundred of these jets in the gardens, they all play at 
once at certain seasons of the year, when the effect is astonishing. ‘The 
quantity of water used is of course immense, and is supplied by an engine 
on the River Seine at Marly, distant from Versailles about five English 
miles. 

‘* How greatly would the beauty of our parks be increased, were there 
stately fountains playing at the extremities of the various avenues and 
drives, and when we consider the luxurious disposition of the present age ; 
and the ample resources of the government and of the people, it is 
remarkable that this beautiful and useful ornament has not been intro- 
duced long since.” 


Let the public mind be but once directed to this subject, and it 
can hardly be supposed that London will long remain without some 
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such refreshing and beautifying supplies as those here recommended. 
Akin to the last may be taken the following suggestions :— 


“In addition to the improvements already suggested for promoting the 
salubrity of the metropolis and comfort of the people, there is one project 
which has been frequently before the public, and which, were the govern- 
ment and the inhabitants at large duly impressed with the importance of 
the subject, would probably, ere now, have been carried into effect, namely, 
Trench’s Terrace along the bank of the Thames, from Westminster to 
London Bridge. Not only would this work contribute materially to the 
healthiness of the town, but form a magnificent feature in its appearance. 

‘How the banks of the river became crowded with buildings down to 
the water’s edge it is difficult to imagine, but there is scarcely another city 
or town in Europe, having a river running through it, where there are not 
broad and open quays, separating the houses from the stream, forming bold 
and beautiful promenades and carriage ways, most convenient either for 
business or pleasure, and generally displaying the town itself to the 
greatest advantage. Neither Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, nor St. Peters- 
burgh can boast of a river as broad as the Thames, yet they all have fine open 
terraces bordering the current. The same advantage is possessed by towns 
in this country, the quays in Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, and Bristol, aud other 
towns, are among the finest features of these ports; it is only in London 
that the river is cooped in by dusky brick warehouses, and the public ex- 
cluded even from a view of it. The erection of a terrace, such as been pro- 
posed, would not obstruct the communication already existing between the 
wharfs and the water, for it would pass over them, and, as there would be 
no necessity for the terrace being level throughout, it might rise or fall to 
accommodate particular situations or buildings. As it would occupy a 
space over the mud, left exposed between the tides, it would have a bene- 
ficial effect in preventing, to a certain extent, the evaporation of the effluvia 
which is so offensive along the shore in summer. This terrace, 
upwards of two miles long, and open to the public from end to end, would 
be one of the grandest erections of modern times, and worthy of the first 
city in Europe; it would conduce to the health of the metropolis, directly 
and indirectly, for it would prevent the spread of miasmata, and would en- 
courage the inhabitants to exercise by the splendour of the promenade; at 
present the banks of the Thames in London are the most unseemly, dirty, 
beggarly looking portions of the metropolis, and the plan proposed would 
not only remove a positive deformity, but replace it by what would be at 
once highly useful and ornamental. 

“This project was taken up about two years ago, by Mr. Martin, the 
eminent historical painter, who enlarged and so improved on the original 
plan, that Sir F. Trench resigned the authorship of it to him. Mr. Martin 
proposed, with a view to improve the supply of water to the metropolis, and 
to promote its salubrity generally, to lay a very broad, but close sewer, 
along the shore of the river, to construct wharfs over this, and to form a 
terrace over the whole. 

‘¢ He proposed that this work should extend two miles and a half on each 
side of the Thames in London, and calculated that by the great sewers 
receiving the contents of all the drains in the metropolis, instead of the river 
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being polluted thereby, a vast improvement would be effected in the quality 
of the water supplied to the people, and that the terrace on the top would 


offer them a strong inducement to take air and exercise, so essential to 
health. 


‘This scheme is grand in the extreme, and several scientific gentlemen, 
friends and others of Mr. Martin, among whom was Sir F. Trench, formed 
themselves into a committee, to consider of its merits, who reported very 
favourably on it. There can be no doubt but that the water we drink in 
London is a most heterogeneous solution, and it is disgraceful that no 
means have yet been taken to prevent its contamination at its very source.” 


Our author is a great advocate in behalf of providing means 
of recreation and innocent pastimes for the citizens, such as opening 
to their free admission various exhibitions, forming for them 
village greens, &c., and to refrain from fixing upon the people 
anything equivalent to the bearing rein in respect of the sabbath 
day, which he thinks would irritate and impede those disposed to 
go well, while it never would prevent a stumbler from falling. 

Dr. Hogg’s chapter on Life Assurances is deserving of perusal, 
were it for nothing than pointing out the enormous profits of the 
existing companies in general. But many other topics as handled 
sensibly and agreeably by him, can only be explained in the volume 
itself, taken in an ungarbled shape, to which the extracts presented 


above cannot fail to invite the attention of our readers, whether me- 
tropolitan or provincial. 





Art. VII.—An Examination of Phrenology; In Two Lectures, Deli- 
livered to the Students of the Columbian College, District of Columbia, 
February, 1837. By Tuomas Sewatt, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology. Washington City. 1837. 


At the commencement of his first lecture, Dr. Sewall says that 
phrenology, besides having spread with great rapidity during the 
short existence of the science, “is at this time exciting a general 
and strong interest in the scientific circles of Europe and this 
country,” (America). Now, whatever may be the case on the other 
side of the Atlantic, it certainly ought not to be affirmed that in 
England, at least, any such very strong excitement continues to be 
displayed or felt. With the exception of Edinburgh, the chief seat 
of the British phrenologists, we believe that nowhere else in the 
united kingdom is there to be found a general anxiety on the 
subject, or any extensive provisions for pursuingits study. Even in 
the Scottish capital, were it not that a few ingenious and enthusiastic 
disciples of Gall and Spurzheim reside there, we believe that phre- 
nology would take its station among those curious but abandoned 
theories, which from time to time have absorbed the admiration or 
formed the amusement of scientific minds. One thing assuredly 
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cannot be said of its services, although years ago confidently pro- 
phesied, viz. that it was destined speedily to introduce a perfect and 
intelligible system of mental and moral philosophy, which would look 
down with compassion on the distinctions and speculations of Locke, 
Hume, Berkley, Hartley, Reid, and Stewart, as shallow and pue- 
rile, and prove to a demonstration—to the conviction of every 
inquirer, that previously the nature, capacities, and propensities of 
man had never been understood—that in short his history had been 
a perfect waste, till phrenology broke up his mind’s soil, and 
pointed out how it ought to be cultivated. Mr. Combe, of Edin- 
burgh, one of its most zealous and able advocates, has declared, that 
however splendid have been the discoveries of the revolution of the 
globe and the circulation of the blood, or however beneficial to the 
human race their results, compared with those which must inevitably 
follow from Dr. Gall’s discovery of the functions of the brain, they must 
sink into relative insignificance. Werepeat, and Mr. Combe cannot 
dt the present adduce any proof to the contrary, that these marvellous 
and matchless consequences are still in the womb of futurity, and 
that if they are ever to have birth, there have not of recent years 
been any visible symptoms of early or advancing maternity. Ridi- 
cule has done much to throw the theory into disrepute, and argu- 
ment not less. Of the latter sort of these hostile weapons, the 
present lectures furnish an effective specimen, for with a calmness 
and a candour which cannot be surpassed, and a mastery of 
knowledge, as well as of ratiocination, that is resistless, Dr. Sewall 
disposes of the subject, and shows that phrenology has with- 
drawn the attention of many sanguine and ingenious minds from far 
nobler and more profitable pursuits. 

Like many other theories and schemes long ago abandoned, the 
study of phrenology is exceedingly attractive, because it professes 
to teach how men may easily and certainly arrive at a knowledge of 
the character of the human mind, and of the hidden emotions of the 
soul. Everything which pretends to supersede tedious labour, and deep 
research, is apt to gain the favour of enthusiastic persons. But the 
philosopher’s stone could never have such powers as that science, 
which says that it can disclose the secrets of the heart by a mo- 
mentary examination of the exterior of the head, and therefore never 
was so generally sought after. 

Many of our readers know that this science (we use the term in 
accordance with the form of language sincerely applied to it by the 
phrenologists themselves), was first promulgated not many years 
ago, first by Dr. Gall, an eccentric German physician, who was led, 
as he says, while quite a youth, to observe that each of his brothers, 
sisters, school-fellows, and friends posséssed some peculiarity of 
talent or disposition, some aptitude, and propensity, or laboured 
under some defect of mind and temper, which distinguished them 
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from others. He, in the course of his observations, discovered that 
those who had prominent eyes, were gifted with extraordinary 
accuracy and power of memory. A key, he conjectured, was thus 
found, which would guide to the external signs, connected with the 
other intellectual powers, and from this moment, he says, every 
individual, distinguished for any peculiarity, became the object of 
his attention and study. He visited hospitals, asylums, prisons, 
seats of justice, schools, and colleges. In 1796, he, for the first 
time, gave a course of lectures at Vienna, the result of his investi- 
gations and dissections. ‘The government at length prohibited him 
from so doing—his doctrines being considered as leading to mate- 
rialism. This created greater zeal in their behalf. Spurzheim, a 
favourite pupil, became associated with Gall, and henceforward 
they laboured in common, travelling through various countries, 
teaching their doctrines, and studying the organization of man. It 
was at Berlin, and the fortress of Spandau, where they first put their 
theory to the test of experiment, by its application to congregated 
multitudes. Atthe former, upwards of two hundred culprits, of whom 
they had never heard till that moment, were subjected to their inspec- 
tion; and, it is said, Dr. Gall, with surprising readiness, not only 
discovered their natural propensities, but also indicated the offence for 
which each was imprisoned. At the latter, where four hundred and 
seventy heads were inspected, similar success attended their exami- 
nation. [n Paris, however, where they presented a memoir to the 
French Institute, and where their lectures and demonstrations were 
attended by Cuvier and other eminent members of that learned 
body, the character of the new theory did not obtain any high eulo- 
gium, for in the elaborate report drawn up by Cuvier himself, which 
was approved of by the Institute, such opinions were expressed as 
did not satisfy the German doctors, nor inspire confidence in their 
views of the anatomy and physiology of the brain. ' 

In 1809, Gall and Spurzheim commenced publishing the great 
work, entitled “The Anatomy and Physiology of the nervous 
system in general, and of the Brain in particular, with observations 
upon the possibility of ascertaining several intellectual and moral 
dispositions of Man and Animals, by the configuration of their heads.” 
This great work extended to four folio volumes, with an atlas of one 
hundred plates, the whole being completed in ten years. Such is a 
hasty sketch of the early progress of phrenology, a more detailed 
account of which is to be found in the first of the lectures before us. 
Its leading principles are thus stated by our author— 

“1, Phrenology, like most systems of mental Philosophy, makes the brain 
the materia) organ of the mind. 


** 2. It assumes the position, that just in proportion to the volume of the 


organ, other things being equal, will be the power of the mental manifesta- 
tions. 
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“3, That the exercise of the mind promotes the development of the brain. 

“4, That the character of the mind is to be determined by the configu- 
ration of the brain. 

“5, That the brain is a multiplex organ, and composed of a definite 
number of compartments, or sub-organs, each of which is the appropriate 
seat of a propensity, sentiment, or intellectual faculty. 

“6, That the mind consists of a definite number of original powers, which 
are divided into propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties. 

«7, That to the existence of each original propensity, sentiment, or 
intellectual faculty, a specific cerebral organ is necessary, and that every 
specific mental operation can be performed only by means of an appropriate 
organ. 

“« 8, That the brain is composed of at least thirty-four phrenological 
organs, or pairs of organs, all commencing at the medulla oblongata, or top 
of the spinal marrow, and radiating tothe surface of the brain. That they 
commence at a point, and, like so many inverted cones, become more and 
more voluminous, until that portion which is bounded by the walls of the 
cranium presents a surface corresponding in form, size, and situation, with 
the figured skulls, delineated in plate I., fig. 1., 11., and 111. 

“ 9, That just in proportion to the development, or size of these organs, 
or cones, will be the strength of the particular faculty of which it is the resi- 
dence. ‘The size of the organs to be estimated by their length and breadth, 
and consequently that each prominence of the skull indicates the degree of 
development of that organ of the brain, which is located immediately under 
it, and of course the power of intellectual faculty, sentiment, or passion, of 
which it is the residence. 

‘© 10. That the exercise of any particular faculty of the mind, promotes 
the development of the appopriate organ of such faculty. 

‘It is upon the principles here laid down, that the whole system of Phre- 
nology is based. 

“« By a knowledge of Phrenology and Craniology,’ says a distinguished 
writer upon this subject, ‘ the experienced Phrenologist is enabled to judge 
of the natural amount, and general character of the intellects of individuals, 
by an inspection of their heads.’ 

‘In accordance with these principles, the cranium has been mapped out 
into thirty-four distinct territories, corresponding, as supposed, in position 
form and size, with the bases of the different organs of the brain, 

‘* When any one, or more, of these is so prominent as to rise above the 
neighbouring parts of the skull, the organ which is immediately under it, is 
said to be full, and the faculty, of which it is the seat, proportionably 
strong and vigorous.” 


These different organs are grouped into three families, one for the 
propensities or passions, one for the moral sentiments, and a third 
for the intellectual faculties—the first being appropriated to the 
back and inferior region of the brain; the second, to the superior 
portion, and the third to the anterior. Among the Propensities, 
there are amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, &c. 
Of the Sentiments, self-esteem, luve of approbation, cautiousness, 
&c.; and of the Intellectual Faculties, there are individuality, 
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form, space, &c. Take, as an example, the description of 
individuality— 

‘* Situated in the middle of the lower part of the fore-head. Its function 
is to give the faculty of practical observation, and the capacity to acquire 
knowledge in detached parcels, but not to put it well together. The pos- 
sessor is full of matter for conversation and anecdote, but is a mere detailer 
of facts, which he seldom attempts to classify. He is a man of extensive 
information, rather than a profound philosopher. When the organ is full, 
and is aided by Comparison, it leads to personification, and to metaphorical 
writing, such as distinguished Bunyan. The organ was large in Roscoe 
and Swift, and moderate in Voltaire and Haydon.” 


Having seen how the different organs are situated, how classified, 
and how, as a specimen, one of them is described, let us hear from 
Dr. Sewall what rules are laid down for estimating the influence of 
the difference in size, occurring in the organs of the same brain. 


‘* First. Every faculty desires gratification, with a degree of energy, 
proportionate to the size of its organ; and those faculties will be habitually 
indulged, the organs of which are largest in the individual. 

‘* For example : if all the animal organs are large, and all the organs of 
the moral sentiments and intellect are small, the individual will be natu- 
rally prone to animal indulgence in the highest degree. 

** If, on the other hand, the organs of the moral sentiments and intellect 
greatly predominate, the individual will be naturally disposed to moral and 
intellectual pursuits. 

“« Second. Should it happen that several large animal organs are com- 
bined with a full development of several moral and intellectual organs, the 
rule then is, that the lower propensities will take their direction from the 
higher powers. 

** Third. Where all the organs appear in nearly equal proportion to each 
other, so that the different powers are accurately balanced, the individual 
will exhibit opposite phases of character, according as the animal or moral 
and intellectual powers predominate at the time; and he will pass his life 
in alternately sinning and repenting. If the individual, thus constituted, 
be brought under external influences, they will operate powerfully upon 
him, and his conduct will be greatly modified by them. 

** Fourth, The same may be said of the counteracting and neutralizing 
influence of the individual organs on each other, as of that which appertains 
to the different groups. 

“ For example: if the organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
very full, and those of Veneration and Conscientiousness are also very full, 
the latter will so counteract and neutralize the former, that the individual 
may live all his days in quiet, and not once manifest the smallest disposition 
to combat or murder. Or, if the organ of Acquisitiveness is large, and that 
of Benevolence is also very full, the two propensities being thus counter- 
poised, there may be no especial desire of accumulating wealth manifested, 
and as little of the spirit of liberal giving, And all the organs may be so 
accurately balanced, that the good shal] counteract the evil desires. 

“Tt is, however, a doctrine of Phrenology, that the temperament of the 
individual exerts a strong influence upon the action of the different organs, 
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and groups of organs ; and consequently must be taken into the account, 
in judging of their activity and power, whatever combinations they may 
exhibit, 

** Before I close this letter, I must call your attention, for a moment, to 
another of the doctrines of Phrenology, which should be understood, in 
order fully to appreciate the philosophy of the practical application of the 
science. I refer to what is called the natural language of the organs. 

** The doctrine is, that the action of the phrenological organs tends to 
controul the attitudes and movements of the body, as well as modify the 
expressions. ‘That the actions of the body will be in the longitudinal di- 
rections of the organs. For example: if the action of Amativeness be 
strongly excited, and especially if the organ is large, the head will be 
thrown backward, because the base of the organ is situated in the lower, 
and back part of the brain; and which is the reason, also, that lovers are 
prone to bring the back part of their heads in contact, when they approach 
each other. 

“‘ Combativeness, when strongly excited, gives a sudden backward and 
lateral motion to the head.” 


In his second lecture our author pursues his subject by endeavour- 
ing to show how far the science is reconcileable with the anatomical 
structure and organization of the brain, the cranium, and other parts 
concerned; and here it is that his effort is particularly successful and 
cogent. He is of opinion that the anatomy of the parts concerned, 
is the proper and only standard by which to ascertain the truth of 
the theory, and therefore on these, rather than on metaphysical 
grounds, or the application to individual cases,which have generally 
been resorted to, he has instituted this examination of phrenology. 
The manner, for example, in which he points out how apt its advo- 
cates and professors are to betake themselves to outlets, when 
hardly pressed by mental facts, is striking. 


“Tf an individual has a large head, and his mental manifestations are 
unusually powerful, the case is brought forward as a proof of the truth of 
phrenology ; but if the manifestations are feeble, it is said that the great 
size of the head is the result of disease, or that the brain is not well 
organized, or that other circumstances have exerted an influence in dimi- 
nishing its power. Ifa small head is connected with a powerful intellect, 
it only proves that the brain, though small, is well organized, and acts with 
uncommon energy. If an individual has a particular propensity strongly 
marked in his character, and there is no corresponding development of the 
brain, it is said that the organ has not been thrown out by indulging its 
desires; but if there is a large development of an organ and no correspond- 
ing propensity, then it is contended that the germ of the propensity is 
there, but that it has been repressed by education, or other circumstances ; 
or it is found that some counteracting organ is fully developed which neu- 
tralizes the first. For example: if the organ of Covetousness is large, and 
the person has no uncommon love of gain, and the organ of Benevolence 
is also large, it is urged that the action of the one neutralizes that of the 


other. 
«T have already mentioned that the temperament also is supposed to 
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perform an important part in modifying the action of the different organs, 
and for which all due allowance is to be made. 

‘‘ When all these fail in furnishing a satisfactory explanation, another 
method still more amusing is sometimes resorted to, in relieving phrenology 
from embarrassment. It may be illustrated by the following facts : 

“ There is a celebrated divine now living, in Scotland, equally distin- 
guished for his amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, and the 
great moral influence which he exerts upon the Christian world. This 
individual, it is said, has the organ of destructiveness very largely deve- 
loped, and not having any counteracting organ very large, it is contended 
by those who are acquainted with the fact, that he manifests his inherent 
disposition to murder, by his mighty efforts to destroy vice and break down 
systems of error. In this way he gratifies his propensity to shed blood. 

* By a recent examination of the skull of the celebrated infidel Voltaire, 
it is found that he had the organ of veneration developed to a very extra- 
ordinary degree. For him it is urged, that his veneration for the Deity 
was so great, his sensibility upon the subject of devotion so exquisite, that 
he became shocked and disgusted with the irreverence of even the most 
devout Christians, and that out of pure respect and veneration for the Deity, 
he attempted to exterminate the Christian religion from the earth.” 


In pursuing his investigation, the following points are dis- 
cussed— 


«TI, How far phrenology is sustained by the structure and organization 
of the brain. 

“TI. How far facts justify the opinion that there is an established 
relation between the volume of the brain and the powers of the mind. 

“III. How far it is possible to ascertain the volume of the brain in the 
living subject, by measurement or observation. 

“TV. How far it is possible to ascertain the relative degree of deve- 
lopment of the different parts of the brain, by the examination of the living 
head. 

“V. Noticea few facts which have been used in support of phrenology, 
and conclude with some general remarks. 


Under each of these, he finds that the facts, and the inferences 
to be drawn from such facts, are inconsistent with phrenology. We 
shall quote two or three passages which range under the fifth head. 
Upon the phrenological fundamental principle, that the powers of the 
mind, other things being equal, are commensurate with the volume 
of the brain, Dr. Sewall remarks, 


“ J] do not deny that there is a difference in the natural capacities of 
men, some individuals being endowed with stronger, quicker, and clearer 
minds than others; but I am far from admitting that this difference 
depends on the amount of brain, or that the development of the mind in 
the progress of life is to be determined by the increased size of the head. 
If we look round upon the intellectual world, we shall find as many distin- 
guished , for intellectual power, with a head of a small or medium size, 
and as many with a large head possessing a feeble intellect, as the reverse 
of these; and had phrenology in its commencement received a different 
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direction, and a small head, in conformity with the preference of Aristotle, 
been made the standard of perfection, it would doubtless have enlisted as 
many zealous and confident advocates as are now found in its ranks. It 
is not the mere volume of the brain which determines the power of the 
human intellect. Neither facts nor analogy sustain the propusition. Men 
of the greatest physical power have not often the largest muscle. This 
is remarkably true of great runners, wrestlers, and boxers ; and the same 
observations apply with equal force to brute animals. There appears to 
be far more in the organization and action of parts, than in the mere 
volume, in giving power.” 


Upon the alleged fact that there is a coincidence between the 
protuberances on the skull and the intellectual and moral character 
of man, the author states— 


“It is no part of my purpose to disprove this coincidence. Whether 
there is a correspondence between the external form of the head and the 
character of the mind, ] leave for future observations to settle. If lhave 
established the fact, that a protuberance on the skull is no proof of a cor- 
responding development of the brain, my end is accomplished ; and this, 
I think, has been clearly shown. 

“ The idea that the brain is composed of a plurality of organs, and 
that each has its own appropriate functions, has elicited every argument 
which could be brought to its support. To sustain the proposition, 
volumes have been written, experiments have been made, and the records 
of médicine and surgery have been ransacked in pursuit of facts. 

« If the brain be composed of a plurality of organs, as represented by 
the figured head, and that each is the seat of a separate faculty, it neces- 
sarily follows, that when any one of these organs is injured or destroyed, 
that its faculty must be injured or destroyed also. 

* Yet in all the mutilations of the brain to which man has been sub- 
jected for two thousand years, it appears that the records of surgery do 
not furnish a single well authenticated case in which the loss of a parti- 
cular faculty has happened according to the organ on which the injury 
was inflicted, while the other faculties remained unimpaired.” 


But it has been often urged in support of phrenology, that its 
principles must be sound, since these have in many cases been 
tested and proved by being put in practice—witness Dr. Gall’s 
success as mentioned already. ‘To this our author replies— 


“ An argument frequently urged in the support of phrenology, is the 
success with which its principles have been applied to practice in distin- 
guishing character. Dr. Gall himself, we are told, subjected his theory 
to the most rigid scrutiny, with triumphant success; that on several 
occasions he was enabled to ascertain, by the developments of the head, 
the precise crime for which multitudes had been convicted and sent 
to prison. 

‘* To expose the absurdity of this argument, it is only necessary to 
bring to view the fact, that men of the same natural propensities, perpe- 
trate different crimes, when placed under different circumstances; and 
that individuals of different, and even opposite tendencies, commit the 
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same crimes when placed under circumstances which are similar; nay, 
that men often perpetrate crimes to which they have no natural propen- 
sity, but a deep abhorrence, when strongly operated on by external 
influences. 

“ One man commits murder wantonly, and apparently from the natu- 
ral cruelty of his disposition; another, that he may inherit a post of 
honour, or possess himself of fortune; and a third, to conceal another 
crime which he has already perpetrated. 

** One individual steals from the mere motive of acquisition; another, 
that he may possess the means to gratify his sensual desires, or foster his 
pride or ambition ; while a third is impelled to the crime from extreme 
poverty. 

“ The history of man in every country and age, will show, that nine- 
tenths of all the outrages committed are the consequence of defective 
education, bad example, vicious company, or other circumstances which 
attend the offender, rather than any inherent propensity to the crime 
perpetrated.” 


We have now, besides giving a sketch of the early history of 
phrenology, which to few of our readers can be more than the means 
of refreshing their memories, presented some passages from Dr. 
Sewall’s examination of its claims, in which examination some 
new views have been suggested and pursued in.a manner which 
we think will give a severe blow to the theory. _ | 

We conclude with that part where he accounts for the fact that a 
number of literary and scientific men have become its disciples. 


‘«« Phrenology, if it did not originate with, was early espoused by zealous 
and distinguished advocates. Gall and Spurzheim were both men of 
genius and of letters, and the latter especially has shown himself to be 
a man of extraordinary zeal and preseverance; an eloquent writer, an 
untiring investigator, and possessed of extensive literary acquirements ; 
and whatever may be thought of his phrenology, it is not denied, that his 
investigations of the nervous system have contributed something to 
physiological science ; and more especially that they have excited a spirit of 
inquiry in others which has led to important results. We still have living 
advocates of phrenolugy who justly rank among the most eloquent writers 
of the age. Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, is scarcely surpassed for the 
beauty of his style, his command of facts, the richness and facility. of his 
illustrations, as well as for philosophical observation. Nor is our own 
country destitute of men of ability and high literary attainments, who give 
all their influence to the support of phrenology. ) 

“ These writers have intermingled with their doctrines so much o 
philosophy and truth, have introduced so many novel facts and illustra- 
tions, and have exhibited the whole subject in such an aspect, as to render 
the study exceedingly captivating.” 
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Art. VIII.— The Spas of Germany. By the Author of St. Petersburgh. 
2 Vols. London: Colburn. 1837. 


Iv the course of our peregrinations through this weary world, it 
was once our fortune to come in contact with an aspiring genius 
who had started in life as a penny-a-liner. Pleased with the pecu- 
liarity of this specimen of a novel species, we invited him to dine 
with us, and discoursed at large with him upon literature and men 
of letters. The mock heroic dignity with which he delivered his 
opinions upon the former, and the ludicrous self-complacency with 
which he enrolled himself amongst the latter, tickled our fancy very 
agreeably. On the following morning he presented to us, with a 
face of solemn importance, hs contribution to the republic of letters 
—the first born of his intellect, a tour to Windsor along the Thames. 
Excellent, we exclaimed as we glanced our eye over sunny waters 
—rich foliage—church spires—old mansions—excellent, you have 
thrown your mind into the subject, you have given spirit to the 
thing, while we longed for his back to be turned to give way to the 
strong desire to laugh. 

On taking up Dr. Granville’s book we were forcibly reminded of 
the aforesaid tour to Windsor and its amusing author. Though in 
the latter .case we were not restrained by our polite notions from 
indulging in a loud and prolonged cachinnation. Such pompous 
inanity, such laborious dulness, and such self-complacent imbe- 
cility, it has seldom been our lot to notice. “ It does not often 
' fall to the lot of a writer, (begins the Doctor) who undertakes to 
add a fresh work to English literature, to light upon a subject 
absolutely new—a fresh work to literature,” as if a tour to the 
German Spas could deserve such an appellation any more than the 
learned liner’s tour to Windsor. Why, they are as well known to 
the English public as Hampstead or Highgate—as vulgar as 
Oxford Street. : 

The notices which induced the Doctor to compose his work, were 
most praiseworthy and disinterested. ‘It was,” he says, “ the 
total want of such a book in the English language; of course the 
ideas of puffing himself off and of fingering some of Colburn’s gui- 
neas never crossed his imagination, or entered into the account. 
Oh no! the doctor saw with sorrow, there was no book on German 
Spas, so he generously stepped forward to supply the deficiency, 
what disinterested benevolence! He next proceeds to blow his 
penny trumpet, this fact shows that the subject in this country must 
be new—‘‘ I mean new, when treated as I trust it has been in these 
volumes, in the character of a general, full, extended and practical 
account of the principal and most celebrated of those waters.”” This 
is much, but mark what follows. ‘‘ The public have shown by the 
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very flattering manner in which they were pleased to receive a for- 
mer publication of mine—the title of which I have placed as my 
only distinction in front of my present work—that they did not con- 
sider a narrative of travels in which useful and even medical infor- 
mation were mixed up with entertaining and lighter matter, incom- 
patible with the severer studies and pursuits of my profession. 
Encouraged by such a precedent, I have, on the present occasion, 
adopted the same, nay, a more discursive manner of imparting 
knowledge.” Bravo, doctor, then you would make us believe, that 
your cumbrous rambling tour to Russia actually did sell, notwith- 
standing the severe chastisement it received at the hands of the 
Edinburgh Review ; we had fancied that it must long since have 
served to line the trunks of succeeding tourists: but no, it did 
actually illuminate the public, without at all benefiting the tallow- 
chandler. There are a number of quacks who realize splendid for- 
tunes, by advertising in the daily papers the divine powers of their 
several nostrums, to a man of Dr. Granville’s stamp, this course 
would be out of character—but the necessity of puffing is strong 
upon him—nobody thought or cared about Dr. Granville—and so, 
coute qui coute, the public must be reminded that there is such a 
person in existence. ‘The expense of compiling some hundred pages 
of twaddle, does not exceed that of a daily half guinea advertise- 
ment, though we question whether it will make as many dupes, 
skilful as the author may be in the grand art of mystification. Dr. 
Granville goes on to Jament that previous publications on this sub- 
ject are uncut on the shelf, in consequetice of their scientific heavi- 
ness, but thanks the gods it is not so with his precious bantling, 
for that it has the precise quantity of the dulce with the utile to 
make it a palatable dose; the exact quantity of sail necessary to 
counterbalance its weight of ballast, and float it triumphant down 
the stream of popularity. Among other gentry the bons vivans 
must be captivated. The doctor is not such a fool as not to know 
how important a part of his book the gourmandise must prove. 
He says, ‘‘ the reader will find frequent descriptions of dinners, &c. 
in the course of the narrative, which some persons may think out of 
place in a book of this character.” Not at all, good Esculapius, it 
is but fair that while you reveal the mysteries of purgatives, you 
should allude to the materials they are to act upon—the bane and 
antidote always go together. ‘It is useful,” says the doctor to an 
invalid, who is to travel abroad under the guidance of the present 
work (save the mark) in search of health, “ to know beforehand, 
what, and how many different species of cuisine he is likely to 
encounter in each division of that empire.” So that the work is a 
manuel des gourmandes, as well as a manuel des invalides. This 
is a very scientific trap. ‘‘ Whether,” pursues the preface, “I am 
mistaken in the estimate I have formed of what is likely to please, 
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time will show, (for time, read Colburn’s ledger), but I feel confi- 
dent of having, at all events, discharged the whole duty voluntarily 
imposed on myself, by conveying to the public, in a popular form, a 
more minute, a fuller, and a more practical account of the mineral 
springs of Germany, than has ever before been attempted in this 
or I may say in any country, considering the manner and form of 
the book, and the general collective character of its details.” 

The public are no doubt bound to reward the doctor’s fine public 
spirit by its approbation, particularly when its effects are so highly 
recommended. But the doctor is not satisfied with blowing this 
grand flourish; he rises to a still higher key. ‘* Germany,” he 
remarks, ‘* boasts of hundreds of publications on mineral waters, 
not a few of which are excellent. But a work presenting the nar- 
rative of a grand tour to all the most fashionable mineral watering 
places in Germany in regular succession—a tour in which amuse- 
ment is blended with information, and descriptive sketches of ‘ the 
humours and fancies’ of each Spa are mixed up with the accurate 
details, collected on the spot, of every thing that is useful ina 
medical point of view, such a work, [ believe, does not exist in any 
language. Yet no one can doubt that such a work is sought for by 
all who wish to visit the spas of Germany. I have only to hope 
that the present one will have accomplished that desideratum.” 
He beats George Robins hollow—the very sublime of puffery; the 
beau ideal of bawling quackery: Morrison is completely outdone— 


Qui Goss non odit amat tua puffia Granville. 


Who hates not Goss’s, loves bold Granville’s puffs. 
Vire. 


Tired of puffing himself, the doctor commences a long discus- 
sion on the wonderful, the stupendous properties and effects of mine- 
ral waters in general, but of German waters more particularly. 
He concludes with this sapient council— 

‘¢ To such as are able and willing to try the effect of some one of 
the German Spas, I would say, ‘ haste away and make the trial by 
any means,’ (i.e. first providing yourself with my book). Do not 
waste your life and your purse in swallowing endless drugs, and 
ringing the changes of remedies and doctors, pent up in a hot house 
in London during the summer months, or in being lifted in and 
out of the carriage, the prey of some chronic and insidious disorder, 
which baffles your vigilant physician’s skill, or in being sent from 
Brighton to Tunbridge, and from thence to Leamington or Chel- 
tenham, merely to return again to Brighton or London, exactly as 
you left it, having in the mean time tried as many doctors as places, 
and as many new remedies and places as doctors, to no purpose. 


Fly, I say, from all these evi/s, proceed to some spring of health, 
G2 
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and commit yourself for once into the hands of nature—of moderated 
nature—assisted by every auxiliary which an excursion to a German 
Spa brings with it, and depend upon it, that either at the first, or 
the second, or the third occasion of visiting such spa, you will have 
reason to rejoice that you exchanged art for nature.” How very 
satisfactory to the medical men of England. Fly from these evils, 
says a brother of the craft; do not swallow their endless drugs ; swal- 
low my water; buy my book as Abernethy used to say, and pitch 
the whole medical fraternity to old Nick. We can imagine the gene- 
rous indignation that will be aroused at this sweeping denunciation 
of the clique, what scientific bile will be put in motion, what a 
cloud of sarcasms will be levelled at the recusant doctor’s devoted 
head. But he is clad in the impenetrable armour of high principle; 
he devotes himself for the benefit of his fellow creatures; no sinister, 
self-interested motive warps his judgment, or biases his understand- 
ing. Pharmatopolists, says the quixotic doctor, you are knaves, 
knaves every one of you; and here am I, Doctor Granville, with 
my book in my hand, ready to give you all battle. Thus said San- 
grado, the illustrious in days of yore; thus, says one as eminent in 
our own times. Will the German hotel keepers requite this zeal 
for the benefit of humanity? Will the little dukelings, who rule the 
land of book-worms and sour krout, acknowledge their obligations to 
the doctor for converting their dominions into a vast hospital for the 
decayed roué’s of Great Britain. If they do not, we tell them they 
will stand convicted of base ingratitude. But princes have always 
been ungrateful, so that we would advise the doctor to depend more 
upon our coach-makers. lLong-acre must feel the benefit of Dr. 
Granville’s prescriptions, and an additional fifty pounds laid on a 
travelling britska may, with great propriety, be transferred to the 
doctor’s pocket. We merely throw out the hint, out of our admira- 
tion for his disinterestedness. 

The lodging-house keepers, or, as the vernacular sounds them, 
(the Privathiusern) will find their account in the doctor’s puffs, as 
witness the following— 


‘« If we reflect for a moment, that from the latter part of May, the ordi- 
nary time of the opening of the season at Baden, (although in the present 
year, visitors did not begin to assemble until much later,) to the day of our 
knocking for admission at the Golden Sun, on the 13th of April, 10,278 
personen, (as the Badeblatt, or Register calls them,) had entered the town 
in search of similar accommodation ; and that the whole quantity of house- 
room in Baden, with the exception of a few palaces, is calculated for its 
ordinary number of inhabitants only, amounting to little more than 5,000; 
we shall be puzzled to understand, how such a sudden influx of strangers 
can be conveniently admitted. The existence of huge hotels, containing 
two and three hundred sets of apartments, all of which are deserted in the 
winter, ‘will explain part of the riddle. But the real secret lies in the 
intense determination of a// the natives, who possess anything in the shape 
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of a dwelling, to make money by surrendering to strangers what little 
house-room they have to spare, for a period of about six months in the 
year; although by so doing, they and their children, and their servants, 
and their domestic animals, are often compelled to huddle together at night, 
in some little avenue or passage, or upon and under the stairs of their 
dwellings. What can be the incitement to all this sacrifice? The desire 
to share in the two millions of florins (170,000¢.) which are yearly scat- 
tered by the visiters, among the members of this little community.” 


If this was the state of the things before Dr. Granville’s book, 
what must it be after the publication of that powerful production ? 
A new town must be built, and we would seriously advise those 
German transcendentalists, who are busy with their midnight lamp 
over the unseizable distinctions of metaphysics, to fling aside their 
pens, grasp the trowel or the plane, build houses at Baden, and 
become rich, instead of becoming celebrated. 

Nor are the doctor’s prospects less blooming at Baden-Baden, 
where, as he shows, the authorities are really alive to the interests 
of the place. 


‘‘ Life at Baden, during the bathing season, may be best described by a 
short French phrase: C’est toujours jour de féte.’ The very first move- 
ments of the throng, at the earliest part of the morning, are gaiety; and 
this presents itself, under some garb or other, at every hour of the day until 
midnight, to whatever part of this delightful place you may happen to 
wander. But the centre of attraction is the public promenade. Here a 
magnificent building, commanding attention by its lofty Corinthian colon- 
nade, affords a hundred excuses for the assemblage of the many thousand 
idlers, who devote just one hour, in every four-and-twenty, to the one great 
object, health; and two-thirds of the remaining time to pleasure and dissi- 
pation. As these, more than the operations of bathing and drinking the 
mineral water, are the motives which sway the majority of those who visit 
Baden, where they squander, among the inhabitants, two million of florins 
in the course of the season, no means have been left untried by the authori- 
ties, to multiply them, and secure their attainment. To the late Grand 
Duke Charles the visiters are indebted for the largest share of their present 
gratifications. That Prince, having purchased a large tract of land to the 
south of the town, lying between the Ohlback and ‘the foot of the Friesen- 
berg and other hills, erected the present Matson de Conversation, con- 
necting with it on either side, a gallery terminated on the left, by a public 
library and theatre, and by a grand Restaurant and gambling-rooms on the 
right. A gravelled terrace stretches in front of this imposing edifice, 
throughout its whole length of 140 feet; and before it, is a square lawn, 
with a circular sheet of water in the centre. Quadruple lines of chestnut 
trees encompass on three sides the grass-plat, and form as many shaded and 
well-frequented walks, along the exterior of which, ranges of little Bazaar 
shops, or light boutéques, have been established, filled with gewgaws of all 
sorts, and from all parts of the world, served out by smartly dressed, good- 
looking young women, clad in the costume of their respective countries, 
Behind, and near the western extremity of the Conversation-Haus, 
stretches the Park or Jardin Anglais—as the Prince Fousder desired it 
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might be called. Pleasing and agreeable promenades are formed through 
this labyrinth, which insensibly ascend the nearest acclivities, and lead to 
many resting-places, particularly the Sokraterhalle, or Hut of Socrates. 
From this spot a most enchanting view is obtained of the town, stretched 
in the shape of an amphitheatre before us; with the dark forest and the 
ruins of the old Castle, as the left proscenium, and the valley of Lichtenthal, 
with its Cistertian abbey, as the one on the right ; while the Teufelskanzel, 
or Devil's chair, forms the vanishing point of this beautiful vista. 

** The reigning Duke, unwilling to be behind-hand with his predecessor, 
in increasing the number of temptations for foreigners to visit Baden, has 
expended, within the last six or seven years, eighty thousand florins to 
make an easy road of access to the celebrated Chateau, both for carriages 
and pedestrians, in behalf of whom, he has, moreover, contrived, best part 


of the way, a covered walk which shelters them equally during a sudden 
storm of rain, and in the hours of intense heat.’’ 


Now, the reigning duke, who has been so patriotic as to 
build a gambling-house, will doubtless take under his especial 
patronage a man who shall have contributed, in a greater degree 
than any other, to decoy good flats to his gaming-table. English- 
men are always flush of cash, and they are the most obstinate and 
reckless lovers of play amongst Europeans, so that we may very 
fairly conclude that the aforesaid gaming-table of the duke will 
prosper and flourish in the same ratio with the book on the Spas 
of Germany. As the book is unequalled in excellence, it must 
meet with success, and, ergo, so must the table. The least the 
duke can do, would be to decorate the doctor’s button-hole with 


an inch or two of ribbon ; we have no doubt he would prefer cheap 
rewards to those that are more costly. 


The balls at Baden are composed of company which in London 
would be called mixed, and, in cant phrase, promiscuous. 


‘“* A servant out of livery, placed at the entrance of the Ball-room, within, 
and at the farther end of one of the gambling-rooms, receives three franks 
as the price of admission from any one who presents himself in a costume 
deemed respectable. The power of exclusion depends on no other condition. 
The ‘ external man’ alone is considered, and the same of his fair partner. 
Hence it follows, that the assemblage within presents a coup-d’ceil not 
easily defined. With the ‘ Sommités aristocratiques’ of almost every nation 
in Europe, one sees the Zeros and the Rogues from the same countries, in 
no inconsiderable numbers. The presence of the truly amiable Dowager 
Duchess Stephanie, and of her daughter the Princess Marie, is not always 
a guarantee that the purest of their sex, only, will be admitted. The 
melange indeed is complete, and in this respect, Baden-Baden is inferior to 
Carlsbad and Bruchenau, at both which places impudence finds less facility 
of introduction. The Princesses kept aloof, under the gallery, seated on 
ottomans, and surrounded by their ladies of honour, and the officers of 
their household. Between each dance they advanced, and received such of 
the company as the Chambellan de service thought proper to introduce. 
There is no other etiquette. All restraint is thus removed, and the affable 
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manners of the illustrious relatives put every one presented at their ease 
Le Chambelian is a quick-eyed man of the world, not easily imposed upon 
I should think; and his judgment and discretion are seldom at fault. By 
this means, even in this motley throng of real and mock exclusives, a posi- 
tive distinction is soon established, after all the presentations have taken 
place, which becomes curiously visible in the gait and conduct of the 
different classes towards each other, throughout the rest of the evening; 
The Princess Marie frequently joins in the dance, and sustains an animated 
conversation with her partners, on all the topics of the day—making remarks 
which, in a young lady of nineteen, betoken talent and a careful education. 
Her countenance is prepossessing ; she is not tall, but faultless in her figure. 
The Crin d’oro, which falls in ringlets, defines the contour of her pale face, 
and gives to it that pleasing character so peculiar among the fairest of the 


fair in Germany.” 


The confusion of tongues in this select circle is ludicrous enough. 
Each person displays his or her vanity in speaking the language of 
which he or she is most ignorant. Germans are speaking English, 
and Englishmen German. A hundred ill-assorted dialogues are 
thus going on in a crowded room at the same time, so that the 
music of the tongue becomes peculiarly agreeable. 

The French and Italian phrases, of which our author seems as 
proud as a child of a new rattle, are, we fancy, borrowed from the 
fashionable novels so common some few years since, but now hap- 
pily gathered to the tomb. Indeed, the general style of the doctor 
seems formed on a clumsy imitation of those flimsy productions— 
exhibiting the same laborious efforts to be lively and entertaining— 
the same abortive attempts at being witty and piquant. An 
elephant dancing, or a donkey wheeling in graceful evolutions, are 
the most characteristic illustrations we can find. Meeting some 
Sir John , an ex-medico botanist from London, he is 
accosted by him, but cuts him dead; upon which Sir John begs his 
pardon, saying—‘“ Je pensais que vous étes un des mes particuliers 
amis, le Doctor Granville, un des celebres medicins de Londres, 
&c.”” The doctor misses no opportunity for a puff. A cold sul- 
phuretted spring was supposed to be discovered at Baden. Doctor 
Granville paid it a visit, and at once pronounced it to be spurious, 
as being produced by accidental deposits ; and wrote a note to that 
effect to Dr. Van Ludwig, principal and body physician to the 
King of Wirtemberg. After his departure, he received a note con- 
firmatory of his opinion. ‘ This is gratifying,” he exclaims ; 
*‘ C’est une petite gloriole for a chemist.” 

Dr. Giggart, the pet physician at Baden, is a dashing young man, 
whom a Madame la Baronne thus eulogises:—‘ ‘II a fait des 
grands études, a beaucoup voyagé, et il est fait pour inspirer la 
confiance. Ses malades le suivraient au bout du monde.’ ‘ He 
must be somewhat far advanced in years, then,’ replied I. ‘ Not at 
all. He is quite young—only twenty-eight. ‘To make a good 
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physician it is not age or long practice that is requisite, it is genius, 
(c’est le génie). A man is born a physician, as he is born a poet. 


At a single glance he tells you what is your complaint, and points 
out the remedy.’ ” 


The insinuation that the popularity of the young physician might 
in some measure be connected with his physical endowments and 
his eight-and-twenty years, is pretty broadly put ; and we have no 
doubt Dr. Granville’s acumen is as infallible in testing the compo- 
sition of a reputation as well as of a mineral spring. Nobody 
knows better of what singular elements such things are sometimes 
made up. Genius, in the case of Dr. Giggart, was his ability to 
please the fairer portion of creation ; in our practitioners, genius is 


the power of humbug. This Dr. Giggart lodges at a butcher’s shop, 
and is thus described— 


‘* Dr. Giggart was in his robe-de chambre @ grandes fleurs, drawn 
slightly round the waist by a thick cord with tassels, after the fashion ofa 
capuchin friar, and was in the act of taking snuff out of a cubic tabatiére, of 
which he made incessant use, when not employed in rubbing his hands, like 
one who is in the act of washingthem. This action he accompanied with 
a knowing toss of the head, and a most significant hem, twice or three 
times repeated. ‘ Adieu, Monsieur le Marquis,’ said he to a tall good- 
looking person who was in the act of quitting the room; ‘ prenez toujours 
deux bains—et ne buvez que six verres de nétre eau artificielle de Carlsbad, 
le matin. Vd6tre mal de gorge disparaitra.’ He then welcomed me as his 
irés cher confrére—enchanté, &c., and we took our seats before his secre- 
tatre, upon which lay, scattered, in indescribable confusion, letters— 
pamphlets—books—journals—pipes—tobacco-bags, and the several piles of 
Thalers and piéces de cing francs, which had been deposited there, I 
imagine, by the patients who had already consulted him at that early hour 
of the day. 

‘“* Our conversation was long and at times animated. We discoursed on 
the nature and virtues of the waters at Baden, respecting which he informed 
me, that he entertained somewhat different views from those of his colleagues, 
even concerning their chemical composition; as he had analysed them 
himself; and in the source du diable he had found that azotic gas escaped 
—which had not been noticed before. I gradually discovered that he had, 
at one time, worshipped the idol Hahnemann—whom he now repudiated 
for a mere diet, and the Ursprung. On general medicine his observations 
were those of a well-informed and travelled physician; but he seemed to 
have culled little philosophy from all he had seen and all he had read, when, 
with a sweeping and unqualified sentence, comparing the German, the 
English, and the French physicians together, he asserted that ‘ les Anglais 
sont en arriére des Allemands, et les Francais encore plus en arriére des 
Anglais.’ Against the Systéme Cathartique (as he called it) of the 
English practitioners, and the anti-irritation nonsense of Broussais, the 
young doctor inveighed in no measured terms; and he concluded by an 
allusion to several hundred cases of Estomacs délabrés, and ruined con- 


stitutions, which had come under his consideration, the result of French 
and English malpractices. 
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«‘ While thus engaged in a lively and instructive dialogue, a patient was 
introduced, to all appearance, un homme du pays. Dr. Giggart, after a 
slight ‘ gutten tag,’ beckoned him to wait in the room—the only one at his 
disposal besides the bed-chamber—the door of which, being wide open and 
opposite to us, exhibitedits slender furniture, and all other utensils, including 
a huge plate-glass electrical machine. 

‘‘ In bowing to the new visiter, my worthy confrére made a slight move- 
ment of his knees, which showed that the most essential part of his garment 
had been left in the sleeping room. But the weather was intolerably hot, 
and no doubt the doctor fancied he could not be too lightly clad. My dis- 
covery, however, seemed to disconcert him a little; and as the patient, who 
had listened for a few minutes to our dialogue, appeared to grow impatient, 
I deemed it prudent to take my leave, not without expressing how thankful 
I felt for the information he had afforded me. I met Dr. Giggart out in 
the course of the day, so smart, so brushed up, and so dashing, that I 
scarcely recognised him again. He looked in fact as if he might be a pet 
physician.” 

Baden, it appears, is a cheap place of amusement. 


‘‘ My readers will be able to form an idea of the very reasonable terms 
on which a gay life may be led at Baden, from the few particulars.I have 
just given, and-which may prove useful. Butin order that my information 
on this head may be more complete, I will detail the several prices at which 
necessaries and comforts are to be had during and after the season at Baden. 
I preface my statement by reminding my readers that three kreutzers are 
equal to an English penny, and that sixty kreutzers make a florin. A 
bachelor, then, may procure an excellent bed-room in one of the principal 
hotels, for a florin-and-a-half, or two at most. With a sitting-room the 
charge is from three to four florins; but there are inferior apartments 
which may be had for forty-eight kreutzers, or sixteen pence a-day. A 
déjeuner Anglais is thirteen pence; a déjeuner simple, with coffee and 
bread and butter only, twenty-four kreutzers, or eight-pence. ‘he early 
dinner at the table-d’héte is one florin, and four-pence more for half-a- 
bottle of Turbachen, vin du pays. At four o’clock the table-d’héte dinner 
is three francs, (2s. 6d.,) with wine, and without it one florin and twelve 
kreutzers, or two shillings. Tea or coffee in the evening with brioches, 
half-a-florin, or ten-pence. At the Great Chabert Rooms, everything is 
one-fourth dearer. A single night’s lodging may always be had for 
forty-eight kreutzers, or sixteen pence, during the season, at an inn, and 
for one shilling and eight-pence in a private lodging-house.” 

These expenses are one-half less during the winter. 

From Baden the doctor proceeds to Wildbad. ‘This town stands 
amid the wilds of the Black Forest, on the eastern side of one of 
the numerous ranges of hills which form one of the imposing fea- 
tures of that country. The road by the Mourg he recommends as 
the best, but he complains of the impositions and lazy pace of the 
postilions. Wildbad is far from being a considerable watering- 
place, but the doctor lauds the eflicacy of its waters, and the accom- 
modations of its bathing, in equally unmeasured terms. 
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“ Greatly as nature has favoured this spot, where a spring of health lay 
concealed for centuries, the hand of man has done but little yet, to embel- 
lish it with all those accessaries which the polished and fastidious visiters 
of watering-places are now accustomed to look for and expect. Once 
fairly landed at the bottom of the valley, which stands at 1,323 feet above 
the sea-level, the approach to the bath is through a long and narrow street, 
the first part of which consists of miserable-looking houses. These are 
inhabited by humble and poor families, who must often feel astounded at 
the display of glittering luxury, and fine equipages, and cavalcades, which, 
during three months in the year, pass toand fro before them like dazzlin 
meteors. At this end of the street the King’s Platz is situated; and this, 
with the Conversation Saloon, the two principal hotels, (the Bear and the 
King of Wiirtemberg,) the promenades, the Bad-hof, and the Maison des 
Pauvres, or Catherine Asylum, form the whole of the fashionable part of 
this Spa. The vignette at the head of the present chapter presents all 
these various objects, as they are seen after passing through an arch, which 
divides the lower from the upper part of the long and single street of 
which this minor town or village consists,” 

* The Bad-hof, which forms the end of this Platz—where the drinking 
spring of mineral water before mentioned is situated—is a low building, 
irregularly divided in its interior into chambers, erected over the several 
sources of hot water which rise out of granitic rocks. This is collected, 
with its clean sand deposits, into square or oblong areas, of various 
dimensions, confined by wooden partitions, which do not rise to the 
height of the vaulted roof over them, and form bath-chambers, with four- 
teen or eighteen inches depth of water in them, at a natural temperature, 
varying from 234 to 30 degs. of Reaumur, or from 84 to 100 degs. of 
Fahrenheit, in different baths, In these the bather sits, or rather lies 
down, with the back of his head to the rock—where a board has been 
fixed for that purpose; and in each of them there may be from four to 
six or more such places, which are generally occupied at the same time. 
There are also single divisions or closets, perfectly secluded from the rest, 
where only one person ata time can bathe. 

“ One of the basins, into which the hottest spring (the Hdlle) is 
received, and which consists of two divisions, the Herren-bad and the 
Biirger-bad, has an area of 1,064 square feet, and is covered with a gothic 
chapel-like building. In the first division twenty-two, and in the second 
fifteen bathers may be accommodated, together. There are, besides, nine 
closets, each for one bather—five of them appropriated to men, and the 
rest to women. A niche was pointed out to me in one of the sides of the 
first division of this basin, which penetrates deep into the rock, whence 
the principal spring of Wildbad emerges. On plunging the arm into the 
cleft whence the spring flows, its force and temperature may be at once 
ascertained, ‘The heat in this place is just 100 degs., and sufficient steam 
may be collected from this aperture by pipes, to form, in convenient 
apartments, a vapour bath. ‘There are adjoining tothis basin and another, 
called the Fiirsten-bad or Prince’s baths, neat closets or dressing-rooms, 
and contrivances for administering the douche and shower-bath. The 
Frauenbad, or ladies’ bath, has the same convenience. The temperature 
of both is 97 degs. or perhaps a little more. The Fiirstenbad has an area 
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of 216 square feet, the Frauenbad one of 405. A fourth basin, of 420 
square feet of surface, is divided into four compartments, two for each 
sex, at a temperature of only 88 or 90 degrees, which is very suitable and 
beneficial to many for whom the higher grades of heat would be injurious, 
As is the case at all the German Spas, the lower classes have been taken 
care of in Wildbad: a fifth bath-room, capable of accommodating ten 
persons of each sex, has been destined for their sule use.” 


The Wildbad water has neither taste nor smell—it is colourless, 
transparent, and brilliant. Its temperature has continued the same 
through a long succession of years. 


“The best period of the year for using the Wildbad baths is in June, 
July, and August; and the fittest time of day for bathing, in those months, 
is from five to nine o’clock in the morning. Breakfast may be taken a 
quarter of an hour after the bath. Where the water is drunk at the same 
time, that which has a temperature of twenty-six and a-half degrees of 
Reaumur should be preferred; and the quantity used may be from eight 
to twelve glasses, of four ounces each. A large quantity of the Wildbad 
water may be drunk without any disagreeable effect. ‘The water should 
be taken fasting; and the principal bath-physicians are of opinion that 
the water should be drunk first at five in the morning, and followed by a 
light breakfast—some time after which the patient may bathe.” 


Let us turn from the perpetually recurring jargon of springs, 
minerals, and diseases, and contemplate the doctor in his capacity 
of gastronome. 


‘“‘ The hotel at which I lived while at Stuttgardt, and with the master of 
which, as well as with its accommodation, I have every reason to be satis- 
fied, might very well be made a sort of head-quarters of this kind, for an 
invalid desirous to enjoy the benefit of the Cannstadt waters. At this 
hotel, (the Kénig von Wiirtemberg,) situated at the confluence of four of 
the principal streets, (having, on the day of my return from Wildbad, 
missed the usual hour of the great table-d’héte, which begins at one o’clock,) 
a private dinner for one florin and twelve kreutzers (2s.) was served up in 
about an hour, which will give an idea of the cheapness of living at Stutt- 
gardt, where so much, and that so good, can be obtained at an inn, for so 
little money. IJmprimis, a basin of excellent soup, consisting of a good 
bouillon de beuf, into which some baked flour resembling semolina, anda 
couple of eggs, had been mixed, beat up, and boiled. Next came four 
cotelettes pannées, with two attendant vegetable-dishes, the one bearing 
dressed French beans, the other some cartoffel en chemise. A trout fol- 
lowed, which in its turn made way for a plump perdriz au lard, having on 
one side, a bowl of salad dressed in the Italian fashion, anda dish of dangue 
salee onthe other. A third course appeared next, with some potres étuvées 
dans leur jus et au vin, and a capital omeletie souffiée. Four sorts of 
biscuits and compétes, with fresh plums and pears, constituted the dessert ; 
and all these good things were made still better, by plenty of bread of 
singular excellence, and a pint of Neckar wine, which was not despicable. 
What cockney, within the smoke of the kitchen of the Albion or of the 
Freemason’s, can hope to linger over, still less to partake of, the tithe part 
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of this long list of gustables, at the bare name of which his mouth would 
water—for only twice twelve-pence of lawful British money ?” 


The doctor dilates, with true gastronomic satisfaction, on thes® 
good things. There is a raciness in this which shows the docto® 
to be more in his element here than at his drugs. From Wildbad 
he proceeds—through several towns, all of them possessing springs 
of greater or lesser efficacy—to Cannstadt, and thence to Boll. The 
springs of the latter place cure all sorts of cutaneous eruptions. It 
offers public and private amusements, and agreeable society. Then 
come Wiirtemberg and Ulm, with their usual quantum of palaces, 
pictures, platzes, and other memorabilia, that have furnished matter 
for the descriptive genius of writers from generation to generation. 
ry the two latter places closes the first division of the doctor’s 

ook. 

Thesecond division comprehends the Saltzburghian Spas, Gasteen, 
Coss-Gasteen, and, incidentally, Munich, Saltzburg, &c. &c. ‘To 
Munich and its sights he devotes seventy-two cumbrous pages ; it 
is wearisome in the extreme to turn page after page, and find 
nothing but the same tedious and long-drawn out tale of pictures 
and pilasters, statues and staircases, long galleries, lofty domes, 
gardens, fountains, &c. ; in fine, all the dry bones of every guide- 
book repast, confusedly huddled together under our nose—in vain 
we seek for some of that interesting material which the doctor pro- 
mised us in his preface—some of those humourous sketches that 
were to enliven our journey through this German wilderness. The 
doctor’s facetize seem to be sown more thinly as he advances— 
scarcely do we meet witha sly puff. Speaking of travellers at Munich, 
he says— 

‘* As usual among the guests, the English predominate. You can mark 
them at once by diagnostic signs which never fail. If you behold an un- 
usually well-dressed individual, high-cravated, and clad in a Stulz frac, 
coming into the dining-room after all the rest of the people have finished 
their potage, be assured he is an Englishman. If he begins grumbling in 
indifferent Frencb to the kellner, at the bouillon au ris, and turns up his 
nose at the bouil/i which follows, doubt not that he is any other than an 
Englishman. If he beckons to the waiter to bring him a dish out of its 
turn, so as to derange, altogether, the usual routine to which every one 
cheerfully submits—he is unquestionably an Englishman. If he calls for 
a bottle of champagne when every one else is quaffing his dems bouteitlle of 
sour wine, the conclusion is inevitable : and if three or four such individuals 
cluster together, talk aloud, and d the cookery, at the same time that 





they admit how cheaply they can live and amuse themselves, the case is 
quite manifest: they are all from this side of the channel—landed from the 
Dampschiff at Frankfort, and recently imported into Bavaria. 

‘* But these are venial peccadilloes, and innocent peculiarities, of which 
a certain mass only of travelling Englishmen partakes, and from which many 
excellent persons, and the sommités aristocratiques ow fashionables, are 
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entirely exempt. On the other hand, diagnostics equally characteristic, 
but of a more exalted description, denote the happy dweller of Britain, 
which more than compensate for his trifling eccentricities ; while they open 
to the really polished and good, every avenue to select society abroad, and 
secure to them a hearty welcome.” 

So much for the feeders—now for the food. 

‘«« There is a treat which one gets genuine and good at the Cerf-d’or— 
and that is a déyeuner Anglais, served in the neatest manner possible, on 
one of the small tables in the great dining-room. Tea, good, and made 
quite a/' Anglaise—(the kettle boiling over charcoal embers in an appropriate 
vessel)—rolls of the whitest flour—excellent butter—eggs just laid for you 
—and some Bavarian ham or sauctsson sans garlick, may be had any day, 
(damages fifty-six kreutzers a-head, or 1s. 6d.); and that is a real luxury. 
Who cares for any other repast after it? What meal is more philosophical 
than such a breakfast? ‘To a traveller, and in rude health, it is the most 
wholesome repast of his day. To a travelling invalid it is not less so, 
excepting always the butter. But both will be sure to rise from it with a 
serenity of mind and a vigour of body, which they would in vain look for, 
and expect, from one of those more substantial entertainments which mein 
herr Havard, of the Cerf-d’or, will give them later in the day, at his table- 
d’héte.” 


What egregious twaddle is all this—what ponderous levity—pom- 
pous vanity—in every line. 

«‘ The principal object of my journey to the continent,” pursues 
the veracious doctor—‘‘embracingas it did several important inquiries 
appertaining to political economy—required that I should see at 
Munich, as well as at all the other capitals I visited, some of the 
king’s ministers.” 

The doctor bursts forth in a new character—political economist— 
diplomatic mission. 

This is real; we had fancied that domestic or kitchen economy 
would have suited his taste and talents better than unsavoury cal- 
culations. 

What weighty objects were discussed in those interviews with 
ministers, may be judged of from one with Prince Wallerstein, 
chronicled at full length in the doctor’s pages, for what purpose, 
unless to swell their account, we are at a loss to discover. Prince 
Wallerstein alluded to a work of the doctor’s, printed in England, 
on the cholera, with which, of course, the prince was so struck, that 
he meant to make it his rule of conduct should the disease visit the 
capital, to which flattering declaration the doctor responds, “ votre 
altesse a pleinement raison ;” but the most amusing part of this 
puff princely, this grand climax of quackery, is the doctor’s attack- 
ing some rival scribe, who lashed him in the “ Edinburgh Review :” 
here it is, 

«© * Je serats bien curieuz,’ resumed Prince Wallerstein, ‘ to know what 
such writers as professed those principles could now offer in extenuation 
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and explanation of their violent, persevering, and obstinate language in 
support of their errors, after what has taken place all over Europe, where 
no one has since acted, or would now dream of acting upon the principles 
urged by them more than six years ago..—‘ Why! your highness,’ I re- 
plied, ‘it imports little what such individuals could say now. No one 
would listen either to their explanation ortheirapology. Their occupation 
is gone; the anonymous trash of two of those writers against all such as 
differed from them in opinion; and of one of them in particular, who got 
his mendacious article on a work of mine smuggled into a respectable 
Review, never affected me; and he had the mortification to find that I was 
not to be provoked into a reply to his calumnies and wilful misrepresenta- 
tions. To all that which a writer of this stamp chose to bring against the 
author of ‘ Facts respecting the nature, treatment, and prevention of 
Cholera,’ he only opposed the declaratory resolution which he had moved 
and carried almost uvanimously at a full meeting of one of the most popular 
medical societies in London. It was after a discussion of some months on 
the question of the non-contagiousness of cholera, which he had introduced 
and repeatedly maintained before that society, that the resolution in ques- 
tion was adopted. It went to confirm, in every part, all that the author 
of the Catechism had advanced, even before the cholera had visited the 
metropolis ; and the triumph was signal and complete. Your highness, 
therefore, cannot be far wrong in adopting the principle which led to such 
a resolution on the part of a large number of enlightened medical practi- 
tioners in London, who afterwards showed, that they knew well how to 
manage the disease without, and independently of, the machinery of Boards 
of health. I shall be most happy to meet in conference the medical gentle- 
men you have named, in order to develope to them the course which was 
followed by those of my brethren to whom I have alluded, as well by 
myself, who took voluntary charge of a large district during the prevalence 
of the disorder in the English capital.” 


The success of this conversation is so great that the doctor is 
summoned to expound his views upon the subject before the medi- 
cal magnates of Munich, which he does in most masterly style, and 
with general approbation. 

From Munich he proceeds to Saltzburgh, and from thence to 
Gastein. Of the latter place, he says— 


‘The object which soon calls the attention of the traveller, as he 
approaches nearer to Gastein, is the impetuous Ache, rushing down between 
two almost vertical mountains above the village,—where, having once 
reached its centre, it divides into two streams, presenting,fat the distance 
of six miles, -the aspect of a gigantic inverted x, made of silver, and 
stamped on the mountain side. To this one object the eye of the stranger 
is directed and fixed. ‘The ear has not yet, at this distance, discovered 
the sound, nor the eye itself distinguished the foam, which proclaim that 
striking feature to be one of the principal waterfalls ia Europe. But as 
he ascends higher and higher, and approaches nearer to the level of the 
region on which Gastein is seated, the figure of that object changes with 
the windings of the road and the position of the carriage, and he catches, 
at last, the distant roaring of the water, and perceives distinctly the 
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boiling of its falling surface, so as to leave no doubt of its reality. The 
thunder-like noise of the successive leaps deafened the ear, as we were 
entering the upper part of Gastein, and the dense, mist-like spray which 
enveloped us while we rapidly dashed over the bridge thrown across this 
majestic waterfall, hastened the conviction of our senses. In passin 

over this bridge, called the Badbriiche, we seemed to cut in twain this 
mighty cataract, the upper portion of which, on our right, is seen 
to descend nearly vertically from a shelving rock, 650 feet above 
us; while that on the left, after dashing under the Badbriiche, precipitates 
itself, into two branches, through the body of the village. The rubicon 
passed, the britzschka is instantly stopt in front of Straubinger’s Hotel.” 

‘*T stated that on my first arrival at Gastein the carriage stopped before 
Straubinger’s hotel, situated in a sort cf p/atz, or open place, the only one 
of the kind in Gastein. Opposite to the hotel there is a moderately large 
building? to which the sounding title of Schloss is given. It is by the 
side of this edifice the Fiirsten quelle,—which issues through a passage 
fourteen fathoms deep, cut into the rock of the Schreckberg,—descends 
at the rate of nine and a half cubic feet per minute, with a temperature of 
115 degrees, and, uniting with the water supplied by the next source, 
called the Doctcer’s-quelle (which latter is forty-four feet lower than the 
first spring, and sixty feet distant from it) is driven, by means of a machine, 
up to the Schloss, and into the series of bathing rooms placed behind it. The 
water from the second spring just mentioned is nearly two degrees 
warmer than that of the first. It issues from a cleft in the rock, near the 
ruins of the house of a former physician, by whom it was originally 
discovered; and besides supplying the cisterns of the Archduke John, 
whose house is in the neighbourhood, it sends water also to the private 
bath of the Schloss, to the surgeon’s and to the public bath, as well as to 
Straubinger’s dowche bath. 

“Following the same line of road, we soon came to the third spring, 
formerly called Strawbinger’s, butnow called Franzens-quelle, in honour of 
the Emperor Francis, by whose order it was restored to a comparative 
state of useful application, and its waste prevented. ‘This spring issues 
from another mountain called the Reichberg, with a temperature of 116 
degrees of Fahrenheit, and at the rate of from four to five cubic feet 
of water every minute. Before the late alterations in the spring, the 
temperature of the water was two degrees higher, and the quantity of it 
more considerable. At present it supplies the Straubinger and the 
Schrépf baths. Lower down this same mountain, ninety feet distant from 
the last-mentioned source, and thirty-nine feet below its level, we find 
what is called the Spital Quelle, which yields more than five cubic feet of 
water per minute, at a temperature of 118 degrees and a half of Fahren- 
heit. 

‘* These four principal sources of hot water at Gastein are situated on 
the right bank of the Ache, in the centre of the uppermost waterfall of 
which, there rises a fifth hot spring, which mingles its water with the cold 
river stream, as it is precipitated from the high cliffs, and rushes through 
the middle of the village. The existence of this last spring is made mani- 


fest during the winter, by the visible steam which rises from it, through 
the water of the river.” 
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Ifthe doctor sees a fine view, it generally happens as he goes home 
from dining with some countess or princess, or other notable. 


“ The view of this panorama at evening, when, from the small * case- 
ments of the wooden buildings, and the more pretending windows of 
modern built houses, lights glimmer in all directions; when the moon 
tips with silver their wooden or slated roofs, and the peaks of the moun- 
tains around; and when the deep darkness of the lowest basin of the 
valley is made visible only by the white foam of the torrent-river which 
precipitates itself into it—is very impressive and pictorial. I twice stood 
to contemplate it last night, as I returned from the Countess of ’s, 
where J had dined and passed an agreeable hour in the evening.” 


The efficiency of the Gastein waters is very great indeed. 


‘“ The medical effects of the Gastein water, applied to the human body 
at a temperature varying from 90 to 98 degrees of Fahrenheit, have been 
too long known and ascertained for any one to deny their reality, on the 

round of the apparent simplicity of its chemical composition. I have no 
more doubt of the power which this mineral spring possesses, in the 
diseases for which it has been recommended, than I have of the effect of 
bleeding in subduing inflammation. In all complaints which are not con- 
nected with increased action of the heart, or with excitement, or (as the 
German physicians properly term it) with a morbid elevation of vital 
activity, the Gastein baths, judiciously and sufficiently used, will not 
disappoint the patient. Universal debility, dependent on a derangement 
of the nervous system, without any apparent inward disease to account 

for it—depression of spirits and general languor of the constitution, from 
anxiety of mind—paralysis, in young as well as aged people, consequent 
on repeated rheumatism, gout, or apoplectic attacks, and such as is pro- 
duced by irregularities of every sort—affections of the spine—hysteric 
attacks, and other sufferings owing to sexual disturbance in females— 
erotic diseases, imperfectly cured—contractions in the muscles of the 
limbs, or in the joints, and the hip-disezse—premature old age—chronic 
ulcers or eruptions—genuine gout and rheumatism—lastly, derangement 
of the digestive organs, accompanied by laxity or inactivity of the sto- 
mach, or following obstinate diarrhcea and dysentery ;—these form the 
catalogue of disorders in which the Gastein water has evinced its marvel 


lous power.” 

Again— 

“I had a specimen of these things on the morning of my arrival, when 
urged by an appetite of sixteen hours, I transferred myself, under the 
guidance of the Hon. Mr. and Lord F , well acquainted with 
the localities, from my chamber in the New, to the grand Salle de Con- 
versation, in the Old Straubinger hotel—where those gentlemen left me 
to try my luck at a breakfast. This salle, which is a sort of general 
assembly-room, was just made ready for the expected guests, who, placed 
before three long tables, arranged in the shape of the Greek letter n, 
table-d’hétize in this place at meridiem, for fifty kreutzers a-head, sans 
facon, with good humour, and a positive determination to put up with the 
same eternal ‘quatre plats’ with which Master Peter supplies them every 
day.” 
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The following does honour to the doctor’s feelings, meeting a 
pretty English girl in the wildest part of the Tyrol. 

“‘ Oh! the gladness of the heart,’’ exclaims the enraptured tra- 
veller at the sight, ‘‘ is great: for it recalls home, wife, and child, 
whom we can leave behind, but never forget.” We say this is very 
creditable to the doctor’s feelings as a family man, and places his 
character for the domestic affections in a very high point of view. 





Art. IX.—Chapters on Early English Literature. By J. H. Hir- 
PISLEY, Esq., M.A. London: Moxon. 1837. 


In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic power. So 
strong is the perception of what is unreal that it often overpowers 
all the passions of the mind and all the sensations of the body. At 
first, indeed, the phantasm remains undivulged. It is like the voice 
of the oracle proceeding from the inmost recesses of the temple; it 
awes and overwhelms, but it is shapeless and undefined. But very 
soon it struggles to reveal itself in a palpable and embodied form. 
It draws to itself the elements which accident has rendered most 
suitable for its manifestation, and displays itself to the eyes of its 
votaries to enchant, to dazzle, and amaze. 

The first works of the imagination are poor and rude, not from 
the want of genius, but from the wart of materials. Phidias would 
have done nothing with an old tree and a fish bone, or Homer with 
the language of New Holland. 

Yet the effect of early performances, imperfect as they must be, 
is immense. All defects are supplied by the deficiencies of those to 
whom they are addressed; we all know what pleasure a wooden doll 
will give a little girl—she will require no other company, she will 
nurse it, dress it, and talk to it all day. No grown-up man takes 
half so much delight in the incomparable babies of Chantrey. In 
the same manner savages are more affected by the rude compo- 
sitions of their bards than nations more advanced in civilization. 

In the course of time the instruments by which the imagination 
works are brought to perfection. The imaginative power remains 
the same, but the kl it produces are superior in quality, and 
even if we admit a diminution of the imaginative power, that dimi- 
nution is more than compensated by the improvement of all those 
appliances and means of which those powers stand in need. As the 
development of the mind proceeds, symbols, instead of being 
employed to convey images, are substituted for them. Civilized 
men think, as they trade, in a circulating medium. In these circum- 
stances the sciences improve rapidly, and criticism among the rest ; 
but poetry, in the highest sense of the word, disappears. The age of 
critical poetry succeeds, of poetry by courtesy, of poetry in which 
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the memory, the judgment, and the wit contribute far more than 
the imagination. 

The critical school of poetry improves as the science of criticism 
improves, and this is constantly tending towards perfection. In our 
English literature, we find that the downfal of the creative schools, 
and the rise of the critical, were separated by a long interval. From 
Chaucer to Spenser, from Spenser to Shakspeare, is the limit of the 
first, from the latter years of Elizabeth; from the Cowleys, the 
Donnes, we may state the commencement of the second. In Greece 
the same phenomena strike our eyes ; we see the imaginative school 
gradually fading into the critical ; Eschylus and Pindar were suc- 
ceeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides, Euripides by the 
Alexandrian versifiers. ‘The splendid and grotesque fairy land of 
the old comedy, rich with such gorgeous hues, peopled with such 
fantastic shapes, and vocal at once with the sweetest peals of music, 
and the loudest bursts of elfish laughter, disappeared for ever. 

In the latter years of Elizabeth, the spontaneous bursts, wild and 
graceful play of the imaginative school, were fast merging in the 
measured and methodical affectations of the critical. Alliterations, 
puns, quibbles, antitheses, and affected allusions to objects the most 
remote, began to deform the aspect of literature, and to supply the 
place of the simple and genuine graces of nature. Shakspeare, 
himself, was infected with the prevailing extravagance. In the reign 
of James I., the evil was still further increased. The eloquence of 
the bar, the pulpit, and the council board was disgraced by 
conceits, that would have shamed the dilittante of an Italian 
academy. Instead of producing, writers began to reason about their 
productions. They wrote by rule and compass, and the creative 
school was without a representative until the appearance of Milton. 

The object of the author of this work is simple and unpretend- 
ing ; like Teucer among the Greek chiefs, he sallies forth upon 
a battle field, and in a cause in which heroes of loftier post and 
more stalwart form have reaped a rich harvest of renown, but 
where there is still room for the display of his precision and dexte- 
rity. There are laurels to be reaped by the Parises and Teucers of 
literature on the ground where Hectors and Achilles have fought 
before them. 

Our author does not enter the field with the haughty trait 
of the heroes to whom we have compared him. He does not come 
forward to supply the deficiencies of those who have preceded him, 
but to aid,by his humble yet confident and well-directed efforts, the 
impressions they have made, and the good they may have produced. 
With every becoming modesty, Mr. Hippisley apologizes for his ap- 
pearance in such a cause, and declares himself a compiler, and 
nothing more. Now we think a compiler an exceedingly useful 
person in his way, and we are satisfied that no class of writers con- 
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tribute more effectually to the interests of literature and the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

‘‘ The only excuse,” says Mr. Hippisley, ‘‘ for the publication of the 
present volume must consist in apparent or possible utility: the well- 
informed reader, who has already been abundantly supplied with works 
of professed antiquaries, scholars, or critics will discover in these pages 
little of novelty or interest. It is therefore my desire that this work 
should be received not as intended for the scholar or the man of let- 
ters, but as originating from a belief that some elementary knowledge 
in Early English literature might be imparted to the young and un- 
practised student in a more compendious form than has hitherto been 
adopted.” 


This is extremely well put, and very fairly argued. To sift what 
is excellent from what is mediocre, the corn from the chaff, the 
pure essence from the noxious grasses with which it is combined, is 
highly meritorious in itself, and there can be no doubt that by per- 
forming it dexterously, a writer may acquire a niche in the temple 
of I’ame, at no great distance fromt he illustrious originals. The 
history of literature is in fact the moral and intellectual history of 
mankind. The character of a period is stamped upon its produc- 
tions ; not unfrequently those productions are the most faithful 
chroniclers of the period. ‘The songs of the troubadours and the 
provinceaux minstrels are the only authentic records of the history 
of their times; and the picturesque views of many a well-fought field, 
with the exterminating hate that nerved the arms of the Moors and 
Christians, still shine in the Spanish metrical romances. In fact, 
the materials of the history of the middle ages are borrowed 
entirely from these sources. In this kind of historical interest there 
is no national literature more fertile than our own. Chaucer alone 
exhibits in his own proper person, independently of the literary 
charms with which his work abounds, an index of the intellectual 
state of the age, and reflects as in a mirror the manners and 
opinions of his times. Dante supplies a valuable commentary 
upon Italian history: he passes in review the most conspicuous 
characters of the age, and makes strong allusions to the events 
which marked their careers; but in those particulars the northern 1s 
even superior. Dante is particular—Chaucer is universal. His 
works may be regarded as an epoch in the language, as laying the 
foundation for an immediate change. 

All literature must at first be didactic or sound, for a barbarous 
age is incapable of estimating the true and legitimate pleasures of 
an art. This illustrates the position occupied by Chaucer. In him 
the age may be said to be represented, he is an epoch in himself, 
“‘ the pleasant field amid surrounding barrenness.”” Tyrwhitt, in 
observing upon the earliest court appointment of Chaucer in 1367, 
Seems disappointed at not being able to discover, that it was 


granted to him in consequence of his poetical fame; we have no 
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proof that it excited much interest at the court of Edward ; nor is it 


probable that a literary reputation was much appreciated by the 
mailed knights, who made it their boast that they could not read or 
write. Of the other powers Mr. Hippisley writes thus :— 


“The hostility to elegant literature, entertained by the schoolmen 
and the clergy of Chaucer’s day, was much like that professed by the 
sophists and philosophers of Athens towards the poets and dramatists. 
In all ages, indeed, there have been two parties in literature, one of which 
has been strongly opposed to all learning which did not immediately bear, 
either upon religion, or practical utility. In the age of St. Jerome, and 
in that of Gregory the Great, the anti-classical spirit became conspicuous 
amongst the Christian clergy. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
style of their Latin writing evince some degree of attention to the best 
authors; but the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are marked, in 
Europe, by a decline of learning among the clerical orders, caused princi- 
pally by the relaxed and indolent habits of the seculars, as well as regulars, 
and by the introduction into the universities, chiefly through the mendi- 
cant friars, of the scholastic philosophy. 

“ Meanwhile the vernacular literatures received a polish from the 
genius of distinguished laymen, which they had scarcely hitherto pos- 
sessed. Of these, Dante, Petrarch and Bocaccio in Italy, and Chaucer in 
England, are the most conspicuous in the fourteenth century.” 


It was not until a much later period that the Canterbury Tales 


- acquired their celebrity. Mr. Hippisley details their progress to no- 


toriety, and the varieties of contemporary criticism with clearness 
and conciseness. The ground has been so often travelled, that we 
shall refrain from any lengthened disquisition on the merits of the 
subject. The lovers and admirers of the pure well of English un- 
defiled, will find that our author treats the subject in the true spirit 
of enlightened criticism ; but we shall let the author speak for 
himself. 


‘‘ Shakspeare is the earliest of our great and distinguished poets, who 
gives evidence of a fine taste and relish for the comic powers of Chaucer. 
There is, indeed, much in the comic genius of our eldest poet, which 
closely resembles that of his admirer and imitator. In the use of Satirical 
Parodies, the two poets appear to have been animated by the same spirit. 
Chaucer, in his ‘Rhyme of Sir Thopas,’ openly ridicules the metrical 
romances of his day. In the minute discriminations of trees and of birds 
in the ‘ Parliament of Fowles,’ and in the allusions to the pomp of Cam- 
buscan’s feast, and Custance’s wedding, in the Knight’s,,and in the Man 
of Lawe’s Tale, the tedious descriptions which frequently occur in 
contemporary poetry seem to be tacitly satirized. In the jocose style, also, 
in which the gravest philosophical subjects are treated in the Nonne’s 
Priest’s Tale, and in the medical advice which Pertelotte gives to 
Chaunticlere, the pedantry and quackery of the day are probably con- 
demned. All this is much in the spirit of our great dramatist; and for 
the satire contained in the ‘ Rhyme of Sir Thopas,’ an exact parallel may 
be found in the play performed before the Court in ‘ Hamlet,’ and in the 
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bombastic language of Pistol; in both of which, the turgid and affected 
style of contemporary play-writers is exposed. 

“The only one of Shakspeare’s comic characters, which has fairly 
survived the change of society and religion, intervening between his time 
and that of Chaucer, is the Host of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
The pedant, the ignorant curate, and the country justice of the Elizabethan 

riod, were very different characters from the learned clerks, the friar, 
or the frankelein of the fourteenth century: and the Euphist had no par- 
rallel in that day. ‘The Host, familiar with all his guests, yet discrimi- 
nating in the titles of courtesy applied to each, preserves, in real life, the 
same station in society, the same professional character, in both ages. 
The poetical part, also, which he is called upon to enact, is the same in the 
drama as in the ‘ Canterbury Pilgrimage.’ In both, he is the centre upon 
which the plot turns, the president and director of the whole proceedings : 
and as mediator, the Host of the Garter may even yet more aptly be 
compared to the Grecian Chorus than Harry Bailey himself. 

“ Perhaps the closest similarity between the comic genius of the two 
poets may be seen, in the clear markings which each has left us of the 
personal defects of their characters. We have before us the portraits of 
Slender or of Falstaff, of the Reve or of the Host, as distinctly as if they 
had been painted instead of written. But the most striking coincidence 
between Chaucer and Shakspeare in this respect, exists in the fiery fea- 
tures common to the Sompnour and Bardolph. The very terms employed 
by the two Poets are the same. The fire-red cherubim’s face of the 
drunken Sompnour, with its ‘ whelks and knobs,’ is a clear and evident 
prototype of the ‘malmsey-nosed knave,’ whose face is described by 
Fluellen ‘as all bubucles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames of fire.’ 
From the days of Skakspeare, the comic powers of Chaucer have been 
the constant theme of admiration both with critics and poets. In allego- 
rical description he may have been excelled by Spenser, in pathos by 
Shakspeare, in sublimity by Milton; but in true comic humour, and more 
especially in the delineation of professional characters, he has few equals, 
no superiors. Pope, with the intention of selecting a favourable specimen 
of his comic powers, has modernized the Merchant's Tale, and the Pro- 
logue of the Wife of Bathe. Dryden, in his choice of the Nonne’s Priest’s 
Tale, has fixed upon one of our author’s works, which, while it equally 
abounds in wit with the selections of Pope, is less objectionable on the 
score of indecency. Warton gives the preference to the Miller’s Tale, a 
work which Tyrwhitt supposes original, but which is now believed to 
have been borrowed from a common source with one of the stories of 
Masuccio.” 


The attempt of Dryden to array Chaucer in a new and fashion- 
able dress of his own cutting out, was not successful. He fancied _ 
that if he had been obliged to omit some beauties, he had 
supplied others which might balance the poetical account; but 
in that, his improvements and additions are as great blemishes. 

«« Compare, says our Author, in this point of view his character of the 
Good Parson, and his introductory lines to the Wife of Bathe’s Tale, with 
the originals of these two celebrated passages. In the former we havea 
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cold and unnecessary allusion to the politics of Richard the Second and 
his successor. In the latter we find the fairy mythology of Chaucer sup. 
planted by the popular creed introduced by Shakspeare. In this latter 
respect indeed, Pope, in his ‘January and May,’ is equally faulty with 
Dryden. But the imitations of Pope have all the freshness of original 
poems : while the lines of Dryden, from their very closeness and similarity, 
are constantly reminding us of the original; and this more particularly in 
the most descriptive passages.” 


Pope’s refinement was better and more enduring; but Dryden’s 
will ever be regarded and esteemed. The original is far beyond 
both, for no translation, no refaciments can afford an equivalent for 
the works of a poet of other days. His idiom is in keeping with 
the habits, opinions, and humours of his age. It gives vividness 
and reality to the picture,‘which becomes thin and indistinct by 
passing through the hands of the varnisher ; and so rigid are Mr. 
Hippisley’s antiquarian notions on this subject, that he holds even 
a modernised orthography to be inadmissible as transporting us from 
the days of the Plantagenets to those of the Stuarts. ‘The review 
of Chaucer’s writings closes with this elegant passage. 

“On a general review of the history of Chaucer’s reputation, we may 
say that his language, which seems chiefly to have attracted the notice of 
his immediate successors, rude as it now appears, was with reference to 
his own age in itself a marvel. How just were the grounds upon which 
the critics of the days of Henry the Eighth extolled his learning, will be 
more fully shown in the following chapter. His pathetic powers, which 
engaged the admiration of the poets and critics of the age of Elizabeth, 
continue even now to rival his genuine comic humour. Without, there- 
fore, attempting to defend the ribaldry of some of his ludicrous tales, the 
homeliness of his diction, or the occasional lameness of his versification 
(on all of which failings he himself, with his usual candour and modesty, 
I had almost said naiveté, observes), in all the sterling and substantial 
qualities of a true poet, he may well bear a comparison with the master- 
spirits of all ages. The vigorous yet finished painting—both of scenes 
and characters, serious as well as ludicrous—with which his works abound, 
are still, notwithstanding the roughness of their clothing, beauties of a 
highly poetical nature. The ear may not always be satisfied, but the mind 
of the reader is always filled; and even the roughness of his verse, which 
may offend some readers, is in many instances—at least in the case of his 
earlier poems—rather to be attributed to the errors of transcribers (that 
mis-writing and ‘ misse-metring’ against which he warns his copyists) 
than to his own negligence.” 

After the preliminary view of Chaucer’s works, taken in con- 
nexion with the time in which he lived, our author passes on to the 
biography of his bard, dwelling with affectionate admiration on 
every incident of his life. The literary pursuits of the bard are 
thus sketched. 


‘In extent and variety of attainment, Chaucer is, perhaps, with refer- 
ence to his opportunities, inferior to no poet of any age or nation. It was 
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not possible that he should have possessed the Greek scholarship, or even 
the extent of the Latin acquirements of Ben Jonson or of Milton. Yet it 
is very certain that not even these two learned authors evince in their 
writings either a stronger attachment to elegant literature, or a deeper 
acquaintance with the abstruse questions of their day, than does our eldest 
English poet. 

“In elegant literature, amidst the variety which his translations and 
citations are continually presenting to us, Virgil, Ovid, Statius, Livy, and 
Dante, appear to have been his favourite authors. To the Italian works 
of Bocaccio, our poet seems to have been less addicted than has been 
generally supposed : since it is plain from his own authority that he was 
indebted to that author for the originals, neither of his Troilus and 
Cresseide, nor of his Clerk’s Tale. Petrarch he characterizes very 
appropriately, as, 

“The laureat poete 
Whose rethorike swete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetry; ° 


whereas Dante is judiciously styled by him ‘ the greate poete of Itaille.’ 

“In French literature, nothing existed in the days of Chaucer, which 
we should now term classical; but the attention of the poet to the most 
popular French works of his day, is evinced by his translation of the 
Roman de la Rose, as well as from his borrowing the materials for his 
Nonne’s Priest’s, and Frankelein’s Tales, from the ‘ Lais’ of Marie de 
France. 

“From the preceding observations, it will appear, that, besides his 
acquirements in French and Italian, Chaucer was intimately acquainted 
with all the best Latin classics procurable in his day. Previous to the days 
of Poggio Bracciolini, and the revivers of classical literature, the conven- 
tual and other libraries were chiefly filled with the controversial works of 
the fathers and schoolmen. These were diligently studied in Latin; 
but Greek was scarcely known. 

‘‘A mongst the Latin fathers, the works of St. Austin and Tertullian are 
occasionally alluded to by Chaucer; but it is not always safe to infer his 
knowledge of an author, from mere illusion to his name. On some of the 
popular questions of his day, such as those regarding celibacy, or the 
philosophy of dreams, he seems to have been possessed of two or three 
text-books, from whence, on various occasions, he discharges an over- 
whelming, and generally an unexpected, mass of learning. The cata- 
logue of his Doctour of Physicke’s Library, is, probably, derived from 
some source of this kind, though it contains the name of one author, who 
may be regarded as a contemporary with Chaucer. On the two questions 
above alluded to, Macrobius’s Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero, was his chief authority for the philosophy of dreams; as was a 
treatise of St. Jerome, on the topic of the question of celibacy. To this 
he added a tract, entitled ‘Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum de non ducenda 
Uxore;’ and, perhaps, a chapter of the ‘ Polycraticon’ of John of Salisbury, 
in which the former treatises are embodied and cited.” 


A freedom from credulity and superstition was one of his most 
striking characteristics. Priests and alchymists suffer beneath his lash, 
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and all things considered, the extent and variety of his attainments 
were certainly extraordinary. 


The explanatory criticism on some of the poems is curious and 
interesting. 


“The ‘Floure and the Leafe’ opens to us a scene which was unknown 
in the days of William of Lorris and John of Meun. ‘The floral games 
were instituted in 1324 by Clementina Isaure, Countess of Toulouse: 
they were celebrated annually in the monthof May. ‘Clementina,’ says 
Warton, ‘ published an edict, which assembled all the poets of France in 
artificial arbours dressed with flowers; and he that produced the best 
poem was rewarded with a violet of gold. There were likewise, inferior 
prizes of flowers made in silver. In the mean time the conquerors were 
crowned with natural chaplets of their own respective flowers. He who 
had won a prize three times, was created a Doctor ‘en gaye science:’ 
this institution, however fantastic, soon became common through the 
whole kingdom of France.’ 

** Chaucer twice quitted this country on embassies; once to the court of 
France, and secondly to Genoa. In the course of these expeditions he 
may have been a witness of the Floral Games. The Lady of the Floure 
and the Lady of the Leafe, the crowning of the two parties which are 
attached respectively to the two ladies, and the arbour in which the spec- 
tator is seated, have all reference to the FloralGames. With this subject 
is mixed up the mythology (if it may be so called) of the daisy. The 
praise and worship of the daisy, contained in the poem before us, as well 
as in the prologue to the ‘Legende of Good Women,’ was one of the 
affectations of our poet’s day, and probably derived to him from Froissart, 
who, during one year at least, held office at Edward’s court at the same 
time with Chaucer. 

“The rural imagery of this poem is enriched with the description of 
chivalric pageants. ‘Troops of knights and ladies advance; one party of 
whom do honour to the leaf, and the other to the flower : among the former 
are the Nine Worthies, the Knights of the Round Table, and the recently 
installed Knights of the Garter. The whole scene is one of lively motion 
and gaiety. The noise of the thundering trumps, the dance, the tourna- 
ment, and the gorgeous accoutrements of the array, form a striking and 
pleasing contrast to the rural and retired tranquillity of the opening 
scene of the poem, when the spectator (a lady) is seated in an arbour, 
listening to the songs of the goldfinch and the nightingale.” 

With regard to the Canterbury Pilgrimage it is not only in its 
outline, but in many of its details, strictly grounded on fact ; but we 
think the author pushes speculation a little too far in this particular. 
He says— 

“Tt would be an amusing speculation to search among the few friends or 
acquaintance of Chaucer, whose names have come down to us, for the possi- 
ble originals of some of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Was the Parish Priest, 
Wickliffe ? or the Clerke of Oxenforde, the philosophical Strode? Was 
Harry Bailey, the Host, a real character? A name seems to stamp him 
with individuality. But if there is any thing in a name, did Osewold the 
Reve ever enjoy his picturesque rural dwelling, and 
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Ride his right good stot, 
That was a pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 


And did the poet, in this instance, as well as in that of Huberd the Friar, 
indulge in the personal satire of the older Greek comedy? All that canbe 
offered in answer to such questions is, that there is in many of the charac- 
ters, as well those of the prologue as those described in the tales, an indivi- 
duality, which renders it highly probable that they were drawn from the 
life.” 

His account of the Friar contains some curious facts which are 
worth extracting. 


“ The learning of the friars was, as is well known, scholastic, and not 
classical; and a passion for the scholastic philosophy, disseminated by the 
friars, must be ranked among the chief causes of the then crowded state of 
the universities. Classical learning was at a very low ebb: very few good 
Latin authors, and scarcely any Greek, were known or even possessed, and 
the libraries of the day were principally composed of the works of the Latin 
fathers and of the schoolmen. Among the latter class must be ranked 
Bacon (who, in the century preceding that of Chaucer, had been mainly 
instrumental in establishing the scholastic system of education at Oxford), 
Duns Scotus, and Occham : all these celebrated men were friars, and most 
of them, as well as other distinguished men of the day, were of Merton 
College, in Oxford. But the friar of the Canterbury Tales is a being of a 
very different class from that of the philosophical inhabitants of the univer- 
sities; he is distinguished neither by the astrological and alchemical know- 
ledge of Hendy Nicholas, nor by the logic of his fellow pilgrim, to whose 
taciturnity the merry and gossiping Limitour affords a marked contrast,” 


Of yeddinges he bare utterly the pris, 
And knew wel the tavernes in every toun, 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere. 


‘It is observable, that both Nicholas and the friar are distinguished from 
the clerk, by their musical tastes and talent. Above the ‘bokes gret and 
smale,’ the ‘ astrolabe,’ and ‘ augrim stones’, of the former, lay the instru- 
ment to which the clerk is said to prefer ‘ Aristotle and his philosophie :’ 

A gay sautrie, 
On which he made on nightes melodie, 
So swetely, that all the chambre rong ; 
And ‘ angelus ad Virginem’ he song. | 

“The musical performances of the friar, who is altogether a less accom 

plished man, are less elaborately described :— 
And certainly he had a merry note ; 
Well coude he singe and plaien on a rote. 

“ And it would seem also, from the following lines, that his songs were 
in English rather than Latin :— 

Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 

To make his English swete upon his tonge, 

And in his harping, when that he had songe, 
‘His eyen twinkled in his hed aright, 

As don the sterres in a frosty night.” 
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The pardoner, the serjeant at law, the yeoman, and the franke- 
lin are sketched successively, and closely placed before us. The 
skill of the poet showed itself in the selection and discrimination of 
each character, and in the combination of the whole proceedings 
under the guidance of the host. It is this excellence which makes 
Dryden exclaim— 

“Chaucer has taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales, the 
various manners and humours (as we now call them) of the English 
nation in his age. Not a single character has escaped him. All his 
pilgrims are severally distinguished from each other, not only in their 
inclinations, but in their very physiognomies and persons. Baptiste 
Porta could not have described their natures better, than by the marks 
which the poet gives them. The matter and manner of their tales, and 
of their telling, are so suited to their different educations, humours, and 
callings, that each of them would be improper in any other mouth. 
Even the grave and serious characters are distinguished by their several 
sorts of gravity. Their discourses are such as belony to their age, their 
calling, and their breeding ; suchas are becoming of them, and them only. 
Some of his persons are vicious, and some are virtuous; some are 
unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and some are learned. 
Even the ribaldry of the low characters is different. The reve, the 
miller, and the cook, are several men, and distinguished from each other, 
as much as the mincing lady prioress, and the broad-speaking gap-tothed 
Wife of Bath.” 

From Chaucer our author proceeds to his contemporaries, Man- 
deville, John de Trevisa, Wickliffe, and from them the writers inter- 
vening between Chaucer and Spenser. They present little to 
interest until we arrive at the period of Shakspeare. The review is 
merely intended to recall to the reader’s recollection some of the 
most prominent features of a subject which has filled volumes, and 
puzzled the most ingenious heads. It is clear, concise, accurate, 
and elegant ; and we may sum up our observations by expressing 
entire approbation of the work as being fully adequate to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, and as dispiaying a correct and ele- 

ant taste, sound critical judgment, and considerable ease and 
simplicity of style ; and we have no doubt that among the class of 
readers who have not time or opportunity to consult more volu- 
minous productions on the subject, it cannot fail to be decidedly 


popular. 





Art. X.— Abstract of Proceedings relative to the Trade and Navi. 
gation of the Indus, since the settlement of the last Treaty regard- 
ing that River. London: Unwin. 1837. 

Some twenty-five years ago, we remember to have heard a saga- 

cious farmer of the old school, when describing the improvements 


that were in progress on one of the highways in his neighbourhood 
—these improvements consisting of some obdurate hills being thrown 
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into the intervening hollows, and thus making a road as smooth 
and regular as a bowling-green—exclaim, ‘‘ why, nothing will be 
left for the next generation to do, but keep in repair that which we 
have left!” Now, we believe that this is a sort of an opinion 
which is not extremely rare among plain and well-meaning people. 
Indeed it requires an effort of hopeful liberality and enlightened 
foresight, somewhat greater than the mere utterance of a few vague 
phrases about the onward march of civilization and the unlimited 
capacities of human invention and power indicate, to show that a 
person is convinced that any thing can ever surpass that which may 
have engaged his admiring wonder, and which from its beauty and 
ingenuity may seem to have reached perfection. Of very late years, 
however, the advancement in certain spheres of art and enterprize 
has been such as should help to correct a conclusion so hastily 
come to. It requires neither laborious nor subtle reflection to con- 
vince one that the most enlightened and active nations of the world 
have not arrived at the acmé—at the last stage of civilization and 
improvement. The history of steam upon land and water is of 
itself a sufficient illustration—a power which bids fair to unite dis- 
tricts which have hitherto been divided by deep ravines and tower- 
ing eminences, to causeway bogs and marshes, and to perforate 
rocky mountains, in endless succession and with spider-like intri- 
cacy—a power which already shoots across wide oceans, and into 
numberless inlets of the peopled earth, as well as wherever lake or 
fresh-water stream admit of its progress, or call for its exertions. 

There are seas and rivers, however, which have not yet been 
brought under the complete controul of steam navigation, and which 
have hitherto been thought, when spoken of as lines of commer- 
cial traffic, to present almost insurmountable obstacles. We may 
refer to the route, lately so much discussed, from England to India 
by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; or to what more imme- 
diately concerns us at this moment—to the Indus, a majestic and 
far-stretching river, which guides to central Asia, and, if navigable, 
would become the channel of an enormous trade, such as no other 
opening in the world is likely to present for many years. The 
pamphlet before us treats of this subject, we are happy to say, 
briefly, interestingly, and so satisfactorily, as without doubt will 
speedily lead to such practical measures as can admit of no further 
speculations regarding its merits. It will be our endeavour now 
to lay before our readers the most important information which it 
contains. 

Colonel Pottinger, the Governor General’s agent in India for 
the affairs of Sinde, entered some years ago upon certain negocia- 
tions with the Ameers of that territory, which ended in the open- 
ing of the Indus. Little, however, was done towards the introduc- 
tion of British trade on that river, until towards the end of 1835; 
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and owing to the commercial crisis which has lately taken place, 
the project may be said to have been hitherto suspended. It is 
remarkable that this natural channel of intercourse with the inte- 
rior of Asia, and of commercial transactions in many tempting 
markets, has not long ago been turned to good account under the 
auspices and protection of the East India Company. Very erro- 
neous impressions seem to have been allowed to exist till recently, 
not merely with regard to the outlets for our merchandise on the 
Indus, but as respected its capabilities as a navigable river. But 
in reference to both of these points, there is now little uncertainty, 
as we are about to see. First of all as to the river, although it has 
now been ascertained that its mouths are liable to constant changes, 
and to such a degree, that while one of them is often blocked up by 
the inundation of a single season, another and totally different one 
is formed by the same means, and also that boats drawing more 
than four feet of water cannot be used with advantage or safety, 


during the first sixty miles of its course from the sea—yet Colonel 
Pottinger says— 


““¢ The state of the banks of the river are sufficient proof of the discour- 
agement that intercourse up and down the river labours under. They are 
in most places covered down to the very edge of the water with thick jungle 
and trees, which render tracking not only most difficult, but now and then 
impossible, and the first obvious step for an enlightened government to take 
would be to clear away (which might be done at a very small expense) a 
path from 20 to 50 paces broad, agreeable to the nature of the soil, along 
both sides of the river.’” 

««*This simple operation would remove at once one half the natural 
obstacles to the upwards navigation. The downwards navigation is quite 
independent of the state of the banks, as all that is required in it is to keep 
the vessels in the strongest part of the current, which is easily done by 
occasionally rowing, or setting a lug sail on a small mast in the forepart of 
the boat.’” 

‘‘¢ The usual depth in the stream was from four to six fathoms, nor was 
it sounded in any spot where it was less than the former, whilst in some it 
amounted to ten and twelve; many of the very minor branches, through 
which boats proceed upwards to avoid the strength of the main stream, are 
in themselves fine rivers.’ ”’ 

“¢ To ascend the Indus with steam boats, or to descend it without them, 
all seasons and states of the river will be found to afford the greatest facili- 
ties; but for trading vessels, depending on the winds, the best period to 
quit the sea-ports (Dharjee, Shah, Ghora, &c. Bunders) is the end of March, 
or early in April, when the south-westerly gales which precede the Mon- 
soon have set in on the coast of Sinde, and appear to follow the course of 
the river, at all events as high up as Bukkur, thereby ensuring rapid 
progress.’ ” 

“¢ With regard to tracking, the months of December, January, and 
February, strictly speaking, are the most proper, because the river is then 
at its lowest; but the cold northerly winds (which often blow very violently) 
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are so keen and cutting, that the boatmen neither can nor will work as 
they do when the weather is milder; and although the rising of the river, 
which usually commences in April, may render tracking more labourious, 
a boat will then make more way in a day than in the winter.’ ” 


To this may be added the testimony and opinions of Captain 
Burnes. 


‘‘ It is imperatively necessary to adhere to the mould of boats which are 
now in use on the river Indus. Science may in time improve them, but 
disappointment will, I believe, follow all attempts at it, till further experi- 
ence is obtained. A boat with a keel is not adapted to the river Indus. 

‘“ Though the Indus is accessible after November, the labour of tracking 
up against the stream is at that time great. The river is then, and for the 
three succeeding months, about its lowest, which prevents the boatmen 
from seeking the still water, and drives them to the more rapid part of the 
current. The northerly winds which blow till February, make the task 
more than ever irksome, and extra trackers are required. The treaty too 
encourages large boats more than small ones, the toll on both being alike, 
and these unwieldly vessels require many hands, which adds to the 
expense. 

‘« After February, the voyage from the sea to Hyderabad, which would 
previously have occupied nearly a month, may. be performed in five days; 
the expense of trackers is avoided; the river has less dangers; and the 
merchant thus saves his time, labour, and interest. The swell of the Indus 
does not prevent vessels ascending to the Punjab, for at that time the 
southerly winds prevail. 

“It is these southerly winds which give to the Indus, in its navigation, 
advantages over the Ganges. The course of the one river is about east 
and west, that of the other north and south. Use must therefore be made 
of this natural advantage to make merchandize profitable by the route of 
the Indus. 

‘« The obstacles to navigating the Indus at its mouth are, no doubt, great, 
but they have been magnified. Above Calcutta, for a considerable part of 
the year, there is no greater depth in the rivers Bhagruttee and Jellingee, 
which lead from the Hoogly to the Ganges, than two and three feet. In 
the Indus a greater depth than this will always be found somewhere, to 
lead from the sea-ports to the great river. This, then, is a decided advan- 
tage in the inland navigation, though the Indus has not a mouth accessible 
to large ships like the Ganges. It proves too that a portage, or evena 
canal, (were it possible to cut one) is unnecessary, as it must never be 
forgotten that the largest boats of the river draw but four feet when 
heavily laden.” 


As to the kind of steamer for the Indus, Captain Burnes ex- 
presses his belief that the present description of vessel is well 
suited, and appears to have founded his opinion on the evidence of 
Lieut. J. Wood, of the Indian Navy, who had, along with Lieut. 
Carless, been despatched by the Bombay government to survey 
the mouths of the river, and to report on the other points connected 
with the navigation of these mouths. 
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We do not enter upon a particular review of the arrange- 
ments that have been made for the traffic on the Indus, as respects 
the toll to be levied, or the rights of navigation. These will be 
found detailed in the present publication. We therefore call atten- 
tion to the trade, which it may fairly be anticipated is about to be 
established, but which, for the present, to quotethe words of Captain 
Burnes, “ is a trade by the Indus, and not on the Indus.” 

To begin with that sketch and those forkings of the river which 
are within the Sinde territories, these are reported by Colonel 
Pottinger to extend five hundred and fifty miles; that is from the 
sea to Mithankot, though on the left bank it is twenty-seven miles 
less. In one of the papers which appear in the present pamphlet, 
Captain Burnes has furnished an extremely clear and interesting 
sketch of Sinde. From this account, and which the map of the 
country plainly shows, the Indus is its great feature; first, as it 
sweeps in one unbroken trunk, and more remarkably after it begins 
to throw off branches, which, on entering the sea, are in number 
eleven, presenting a face of one hundred and twenty-five British 
miles towards the ocean. 

Sinde has an uninteresting aspect—a great proportion of the 
country being flat and covered with bushes or sandy deserts ; other 

arts are rocky. The Delta of the Indus, however, does not 
differ from that of other rivers, and is rich, though poorly cultivated. 
Rice is the article which is almost alone reared in these fertile 
spots ; indeed it is the staple of Sinde—the inhabitants living 
upon it, the merchants exporting it, for it far exceeds the con- 
sumption of the country. . 

The population is much scattered, but yet the country is 
not abundantly peopled; the whole, says the Captain, may 
amount to a million. They are chiefly Mahomedans. The govern- 
ment may be called despotic—its rulers, the Ameers, being 
restrained by no laws. Without political freedom, and with mis- 
directed religious zeal, the people generally cannot enjoy a tempt- 
ing condition. Some are rich, but the mass are poor, and the 
mendicants more numerous than in any other country in Asia. 
«‘ They ‘can scarcely be called beggars, for they levy tribute in 
crowds, and, by threats, with great arrogance.” 

In physical form the inhabitants of Sinde are represented as 
being adapted for activity, but the reverse is their character ; for 
their faculties are benumbed by intoxicating liquors and de- 
bauchery. Their amusements even are gross and sensual. Still, 
says our authority, they are less degraded than might be looked for. 
‘¢ Tf trusted, the Sindian is honest ; if believed, he is not false ; if 
kindly treated, he is grateful.’’ But he is passionate as well as 
proud, and has much supple flattery, which, however, does not de- 


ceive in Sinde. 
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A despotic government is necessarily upheld by force ; the citizen 
is therefore lost in the soldier. It very naturally results from this 
state of things that the soil should be chiefly held on the tenure of 
military service; and such is the case in Sinde. Yet external 
enemies are not much to be dreaded, although hitherto the subju- 
gation of the country has always been facilitated by the Indus. We 
hope that this majestic river is the appointed channel by which one 
conquest more is speedily to be achieved, viz. the victory which 
mercantile intercourse obtains over apathy, and ignorance; truth, light, 
and activity will then exalt the Sindians to a level with civilised 
nations. In the meantime, however, neither do the vegetable and 
animal productions of the country, which in kind do not differ much 
from those of other parts of India, nor the enterprise of the people, offer 
any very flattering or tempting prospects to the European merchant. 
But it is to be observed, according to the documents before us, that 
the better sort of calicoes of Sinde are now quite superseded by the 
manufacture of Great Britain; and although the Ameers evinced at 
first great repugnance to the opening of the Indus, they have now 
shown that they are by no means blind to the advantages of encou- 
raging traders to settle among them. Besides, ‘“‘the system of 
remission which they follow (like every other native government) 
is so undefined and extensive, that it seems a matter of some doubt 
whether the duties actually paid in Sinde are higher than those of 
the surrounding countries.” 

But Sinde is by no means the only or the principal country con- 
templated by those who have turned attention to the opening of the 
Indus for commercial enterprise. ‘To quote from the sketch that 
prefaces the several documents which constitute the present 
« Abstract of Proceedings :”’—‘* The importance of extending our 
political and commercial relations with the tribes and states north 
of the Indus as far as Caubul and Bokhara, seems to be fully recog- 
nised by the government of India, and one of their last acts has 
been to despatch a mission under Capt. Burnes, for the purpose of 
entering into commercial treaties with the rulers of the countries'in 
question. This officer at the same time has had placed under his 
command engineers and other officers, for the purpose of effecting a 
scientific survey of the countries he is to pass through; and the 
Government of India have determined upon procuring a perfect sur- 
vey and map of the Indus throughout the whole course of its navi- 
gation.” 

To show what is the nature and extent of the trade with certain 
parts of central Asia, the supreme Government of India has published 
a document furnished by a Mr. Masson, who has long been resi- 
dent in Caubul, and which is republished in the present pamphlet. 
From this document extremely important information is derived, 
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and therefore we must quote copiously from it. It is dated’ so 
‘recently as the 16th November, 1835. 


“ K4bul, the capital city of an extensive kingdom, is not only the centre 
of a large internal traffic, but, enjoying eminent advantages of locality, 
ought to possess the whole of the carrying trade between India and Tur- 
kistan. A trade has ever existed between India and Afghanistan ; the 
latter deriving from the former a variety of commodities, foreign to the 
produce of its own soil, climate, and manufactures, while she has little to 
return beyond fruits of native growth. Afghanistan is dependent upon 
India for articles indispensable for the convenience of her inhabitants, and 
the carrying on of her few manufactures, as fine calicoes, indigo, spices, 
drugs, &c. Of late years, the introduction of British manufactured goods, 
as fine calicoes, muslins, chintzes, shawls, &c., has produced a new era in 
this trade, superseding in a great measure the inferior importations as to 
quality from India, and the more, expensive fabrics from Kashmir. The 
consumption of these manufactures at Kabul, although extensive and 
increasing, will, from causes, have a limit, but to what extent they might 
be transmitted to the markets of Turkistan, cannot be so easily defined. 
At the same time that British manufactured goods have found their way to 
Kabul, so have also Russian, and what is singular, even British manufac- 
tured goods may be found at Kabul which have been imported from 
Bokhara. 

‘‘The anarchy reigning in Afghanistan for a long period, and the 
ambiguous political relations of the several petty governments at the 
present time established in it, have not been favourable to the prosecution 
of its commerce ; yet it would appear that during the last few years the 
trade of Kabul has considerably increased,—the custom-house of Kabul, 
under the Suddozie princes, being farmed for only 25,000 rupees per annum, 
and that of Ghanzi for only 7,000 rupees per annum; whereas the last year 
(1834) the former was farmed for one lack and 40,000 rupees, and the latter 
for 80,000 rupees,—while the duties levied are at the same rate, viz.,a 
chahalek or 24 per cent. ad valorem. With respect to the value of the 
trade of Kabul, it may be observed that there are six points within its 
territories where duties on merchandise are levied; viz.—Kabul, Ghanzi, 
Bamian, Charreekar, Loghur, and Jalalabad.” 


Having given a table of the transit duties at these several places 
as they were farmed in 1834, Mr. Masson goes on to state that this 
table only correctly points out the benefit derived from direct duties 
on merchandize, as duties are levied on the same goods frequently 
at two places ; but he adds, when it is considered that the farmers 
of them expect to reap a profit, and that smuggling to a very great 
extent prevails, while there are also many evasions of payment otherwise 
made good, for instance, through favour or power, he thinks that the 
trade of Caubul with her neighbours may be of the value ofone million 
at least. Then think of what would result from the opening of the 
navigation of the Indus, and the establishment of British factories 
at certain points, both in connection with Caubul and Turkistan. 
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And here it is necessary to inform our mercantile readers, that one 
of the objects of Capt. Burnes’ mission already alluded to, is to 
ascertain the practicability of establishing large fairs, like those of 
Leipsic and Novogorod, on the banks of the Indus, for the sake of 
British trade with central Asia, which at present is almost exclu- 
sively carried on at the latter mart. As stated in the Pamphlet, 
‘‘the position of Mithankot on the Indus, is deemed peculiarly 
favourable for this purpose, as it is only half as far as Novogorod 
from Bokhara, through which a large portion of the traders from 
Cashgar, and the southern and south-eastern portions of Asia, pass 
to the former place. The project, too, seems feasible enough in 
other respects ; as assemblages, such as are proposed, accord with 
Asiatic habits of dealing.” After reading this intimation the next 
extract from Masson’s paper will be particularly interesting. 


“Perhaps no spot could have been selected for a mart on the Indus, 
offering equal advantage with Mithankot, being at once the key to the 
rivers of the Punjab, and the point nearly at which the merchandize of 
India is at the present day transmitted to Afghanistan by the medium of 
the Lohani merchants. It was no trivial point gained, that by the selec- 
tion, a great portion of the extended trade will be confined to them, as the 
limited trade is now. Independently of the wisdom of causing no 
unnecessary innovation in the established usages and practices of a people, 
the commercial Lohani tribes may be expected to lend every assistance to 
measures which decrease their labours and lengthened journeys, and 
increase, consequently, their gains. They have long engrossed the trade 
between Kabul and Multan, and the monopoly was and is due to their 
integrity, valour, and industry. No other men couid travel even in 
kuffilas from;Kabul to Darband. The Lohanis pass vi et armis, and as 
they pay no duties on the road, and the camels (the beasts of burthen 
employed) are their own property, no other traders can afford to bring or 
carry merchandize at so cheap a rate, and they have therefore no compe- 
titors in the markets they frequent able to undersell them. Moreover, at 
Kabul and Ghazni, on account of being Afghans, and in conformity to 
ancient right or indulgence, they pay duties on a lower scale than other 
individuals. But the Lohanis, a patient and persevering class of men, 
accustomed to a regular routine of trade, are, from their habits, little 
likely to embark in any new speculations, unless encouraged and invited 
todoso. Their caution, and perhaps apathy, cause them to form their 
investments of such goods as they know will sell, and by no means of 
such as may sell, seeming to prefer a certain but small profit, to a larger 
but doubtful one. These reasons, I apprehend, account for the non- 
appearance of very many articles of British and Indian produce and 
manufactures in the Kabul market, while many articles are found there 
brought from Russia, vid Bokhara, which might be procured better in 
quality and cheaper in price from India. 

“In proportion to the extent and variety in the assortment of goods at 
Mithankot will, of course, be the facility of introducing and disposing of 
them. At Qandahar, whose commerce is very short of that of Kabul, 
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but whose merchants generally proceed to Bombay, where there is no 
want of allurement to purchase from deficiency in the abundance, variety, 
and display, of goods, there are an infinity of articles to be found which 
are in vain sought forat Kabul. Of the commodities of India and manu- 
factures of Britain, which would find sale in Afghanistan and Turkistan, 
the former are well known, and would remain as at present, the demand 
being only increased, as spices, indigo, muslins, fine sugar, drugs, &c., 
were diminished in price by the additional facilities which would be given 
to commerce, but of the latter a great variety of new articles might be 
introduced,—chintzes, fine calicoes, muslins, shawls, &c., of British 
manufacture, have now become fashionable; and investments of broad 
cloth, velvet, paper, cutlery, china-ware, gold and silver lace, gold thread, 
buttons, needles, sewing silks and cotton thread, iron bars, copper, tin, 
brass and quicksilver, iron and steel wire, looking-glasses, with a mul- 
titude of various little articles conducive to comfort and convenience 
would be readily disposed of. It is singular that not a sheet of English 
manufactured writing paper can be found in the bazaar of Kabul, while 
Russian foolscap, of coarse inferior quality, abounds, and is generally 
employed in the public departments.” 


A list of articles is then appended of some of the manufactured 
articles which form the bulk of the exports from Russia to Bokhara, - 
and of such as find their way to Caubul. Among which hard and 
soft goods, useful and ornamental, &c., are found. Mr. Masson 
proceeds,— 


‘* In glancing over this imperfect list, it will be obvious that many of 
the articles of Russian manufacture most largely imported to Kébul via 
Bokhara, ought to be superseded by similar ones from Bombay. From 
Orenburg, the point whence traffic between Russia and Bokhara is prin- 
cipally conducted, there are sixty-two camel or kafla marches, and from 
Bokhara to Kabul thirty-five camel or kafla marches, being a total of 
ninety-seven camel or kafla marches, independent of halts. In the dis- 
tance travelled duties are levied at Khiva, Bokhara, Balkh, Muzzar, 
Khulam, Hybuk, Qunduz, Kahmerd, Sohghan, Bamian, and Kabul. 
That the supplies from Bombay to Kabul have been hitherto inadequate 
for the wants of the markets, is in a great measure owing to the slug- 
gishness of the Afghan merchants ; that they will cease to be so, may be 
hoped from the opening of the navigation of the Indus, and the conversion 
of Mithankot into a mart, which willbid fair to become asecond Bombay 
for the merchants of these countries. 

* Broad cloth, largely imported from Bokhara, is a regular article of 
consumption at Kabul, being used for the chupkins, kabahs, sinabunds, 
&c., of the opulent, as coverings to the holster pipes of the military, and 
as jackets for the disciplined troops; dark colours are generally preferred, 
but blue, scarlet, and drab, are also in vogue, and fine and coarse qualities 
are alike saleable. 

‘‘ In fine linens and calicoes, the Russian fabrics are unable to contend 
with British manufactures at Kabul, either in quality or price, and some 
of the latter even find their way to Bokhara. Russian chintzes are 
esteemed more durable than British, as being of coarser texture, but with 
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less elegant cr fast colours, and, although occasionally brought to Kabul. 
afford no profit to induce further speculations. 

** Silk goods, which are brought to Kabul from Bokhara, of Russian 
manufacture, and in large quantities, would appear to have every chance 
of being superseded by better and cheaper importations from Mithankot 
or even Bombay, where certainly the fabrics of Bengal and China, if not 
England, must be abundant. Amongst a variety of modes in which silk 
goods are consumed at Kabul, permanent ones are in the under garments 
of both male and female inhabitants who can afford it. The colours most 
prized are red, blue, and yellow. Silk handkerchiefs of various colours, 
and even black ones, would probably meet a ready sale, as would some 
articles of silk hosiery, as socks, and even stockings. Silk gloves, lace, 
i 7 a, a might not be expected to sell, there being no use or idea 
of them,’ 


He goes into particulars respecting many sorts of goods which, if 
of British manufacture, could not fail to obtain a preference, or 
create a new demand—such as gold and silver lace, stee] and copper 
wire, china-ware, glass-ware, &c. Our last extract from Mr. 
Masson’s communication contains several valuable suggestions. 


‘‘The merchants of Kabul have many of them commercial transactions 
with Russia itself, and their agents or gomashtahs are resident at Orenberg 
and Astrakan, while their intercourse with India seems to exist rather from 
necessity than choice. The reason for the traffic of Kabul inclining towards 
Russia for articles of European fabric, may perhaps be discovered in the 
remoteness from it of any great mart for British manufactures. Bombay, 
until lately the nearest, being to be reached by sea, if vid Karachi, Bunder, 
or through countries unknown even by name here, if by a land route from 
Hyderabad. Sea voyages are generally much dreaded, and a journey to 
Bombay is seldom performed by an inhabitant of K4!ul, unless as a conse- 
quence of one of the last and most desperate acts of his life, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. It may also in part be ascribed to the comparative facility and 
safety of the communications between K4bul and Bokhara, which excepting 
one or two points are tolerably secure, while the rulers of the intermediate 
regions are content to levy moderate Badj or duty upon merchandize, the 
Governments of Bokhara being in this respect singularly lenient and liberal. 
The routes between Kabul and India are with the exception of the dreary 
and desolate one of the Gomul, impracticable to any Kafla of whatever 
strength, and this can only be travelled by the Lohanis, who are soldiers 
as well as merchants. But these being also a pastoral community, for the 
convenience of their flocks make but one visit to India during the 
year, and the route is closed except at the periods of their passage and 
return. The Lohani, born and nurtured in the wilderness, and inured from 
infancy to hardship and danger, will encounter from custom the difficulties 
of the Gomul route, but the merchant of Kabul skrinks from them, 
and the route is likely ever to be monopolized by the Lohanis, and never 
to become a general one for the merchants of Kabul. The intercourse 
between Kabul and India would be exceedingly promoted by opening the 
anciently existing high road from Kabul to Multan, &c., vid Bungush and 
Bannu, This route is very considerably shorter, leads chiefly through a 
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level, fertile and populous country, is practicable at all seasons of the year, 
and no doubt could be rendered safe were the governments on the Indus 
and of Kabul to co-operate. 

“ The traders of Russia appear very accurately to study the wants and 
convenience of the people with whom they traffic, and to adapt their exports 
accordingly. The last year (1834) a species of Russian chintz was brought 
as an experiment from Bokhara to Kabul. It was of an extraordinary 
breadth, and of a novel pattern, and was sold for three rupees the yard; in 
like manner was brought Nankah, or linen stamped with chintz patterns, 
and the readiness with which these articles were disposed of will probably 
induce larger exports. The last article is one calculated to supplant the 
present large importations of British chintzes or stamped calicoes. The 
advantage of superior machinery enable the skilful and enterprising artisans 
of Great Britain to effect a memorable revolution in the commerce of Asia, 
and their white cottons and printed calicos have nearly driven from its 
markets the humbler manufactures of India. Slight cotton fabrics are, of 
course, eminently calculated for so sultry a climate as that of India, but 
less so perhaps for one so variable in temperature as that of Afghanistan. 
Its inhabitants, while from necessity they clothe themselves in calicoes, will 
naturally prefer the better fabrics of Britain; but if they were offered 
linens of equally fine web and beauty of printed patterns, there can be no 
doubt which would be selected. It is not improbable, but that sooner or 
later, manufactures of flax and hemp will in some measure supersede those 
of cotton for general use in Afghanistan. 

‘* T shall close these remarks which principally turn on the trade between 
Russia and Kabul, vid Bokhara, by observing that the Russian merchants 
so nicely study the wants and even disposition of the people with whom 
they traffic, that multitudes of the inhabitants of Kabul are to be seen with 
Chupans of Nankah on their backs, actually got up and sewn at Orenberg 
—while all the shops in the city may be searched in vain fora siagle button 
of British or indeed any other manufacture, when one, two, three, or more 
are required for the dress of every individual, as substitutes for which they 
are compelled to use thread simply twisted into a spherical shape.” 

Although the Indus has hitherto been turned to much less 
account than it might have been, it has recently, as we learn from 
the prefatory narrative before us, been made a channel of a consi- 
derable and rapidly increasing commerce in wool with the Belochee 
and the Afghan tribes, and which has extended even as far as the 
eastern portion of the Persian province of Korassan. This traffic 
may be presumed to be but in its infancy, for the flocks possessed 
by the Nomad and other tribes of Asia are exceedingly numerous, 
the expense of transit by means ofcamels small, and the price of wool 
trifling. ‘The demand for British goods is represented to be limited 
to the north of the Indus only by the means of payment. The Com- 
pany’s political agent at Loodianah, who has lately ascertained the 
prices of the principal articles in which the British would be 
especially concerned in the markets of Caubul and Bokhara, says, 


‘“** With the exception. of some few articles, I found that we enjoyed a 
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decided advantage in the sale of every description of piece goods at Bokhara 
over the Russians; and consequently at Caubul. 

*“** Tf we could afford to undersell them under all the expenses and delays 
of an overland route, which will be at least half abridged by the opening of 
the Indus, the advantageous prospects that are held out to our merchants, 
who may engage in the navigation of that river, seem to me to be far from 
chimerical ; unless, indeed, the recent establishment of a Russian port at 
Mangaslak should have placed the commercial relations of Russia with 
Turkistan on an improved footing, which I have no reason at present to 


suppose.” ” 


According to the statements of the same gentleman we are led to 
understand, that the prices current of British goods in the places 
now mentioned, are as respects certain articles, 90, and as respects 
others 40 per cent. more than in the market of Calcutta. He also 
communicates the discovery of a bed of coal on the banks of one of 
the tributaries of the Indus. When all these things are considered, 
it is more than probable that this river will become very soon the 
channel of an enormous amount of British trade; nor is it a rash 
anticipation when it is added that the stream is likely at no distant 
date to form the advanced post, if not the boundary, of British 
power in India. It could, at any rate, require but a very few thou- 
sand pounds to try in the way of experiment a single steam-vessel, 
either as suggested in the Pamphlet, as a tug or a cargo boat. 
Indeed a prospectus for a company to undertake the steam naviga- 
tion of the Indus was published in the spring of last year, which 
however, as before hinted, was suspended. Before closing our paper 
with an extract from that Prospectus, it is not venturing a bold pre 
diction, when we express a confidence that the gradual reviving 
spirit of commercial confidence and speculation will be strongly 
re-attracted by the appearance of the present Pamphlet to the East 
—a Pamphlet which, independent of the light it throws upon one of 
the grandest channels for the enterprise of Britain and her colonies, 
contains a considerable amount of geographical and statistical infor- 
mation that is new or difficult to be elsewhere obtained. The map 
that accompanies the Pamphlet is worth the price set upon the 
whole publication. 

Compare now the prices at which goods have been conveyed by 
land, to what may be expected of the communication by the Indus 
to similar destinations. | 

““* The expense of conveying goods by land carriage from Bombay to 
Umritsir, vid Bhownuggur, varies according to the description of the article ; 
from the best information on the subject, it averages not less than 34 per 


cent. on their value. 

“‘* Owing to the ruinous expense attending the conveyance of heavy and 
bulky articles by the land route, the base metals, which form one of the 
most important articles of foreign import, to the Punjab, and countries 
beyond the Indus, are never sent by it; all the metals, therefore, required 
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for the consumption of the countries beyond the Sutledge and Indus, are 
sent by the circuitous route of Calcutta and the Ganges, and Jumna; the 
rate of freight, at present, by the native boats, on the Ganges, from Calcutta 
to Allahabad, which is about the same distance that Loodeanna and Attock 
are from the mouths of the Indus, or about 800 miles, is 54 rupees, or 
£5 : 8s. per ton, and that charged by the Bengal Government from Calcutta 
to Allahabad, a distance of 800 miles, by the iron steamers, one rupee and 
a half, or 3s. per foot on measurement goods, or £6 per ton of 40 feet, and 
one percent. on treasure. The charge for passengers is, for the first class 
cabin, 6 annas,or 9d. per mile. Second class, 5 annas, 74d. per mile. 
Third class, 4 annas, or Gd. per mile, with one servant and 6 cwt. of 
baggage, exclusive of provisions.’ ”’ 





Arr.—XI. Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, in a Series 
of Letters to aLady. By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D. F.R.S. &c., Pro- 
fessor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. Enrn- 
BurGH: W. Tait. 1837, 


Ir is not often in the course of a reviewer’s lifetime, that he is 
called on to announce the advent of an author who all at once, and 
though unheard of before, takes the admiration of the world captive, 
and establishes himself among the potentate geniuses of an empire. 
Yet sometimes it has been our lot to witness the appearance of an 
artist, a man of science, or of literature, who by one public effort 
has burst upon us with a force and a promise which admitted not 
of a doubtful construction. Yet that effort may have been by one 
who did not seem conscious of having taken a high aim, or per- 
formed a great achievement. It may have been, indeed, that the 
proofs of unquestioned genius were elicited upon a comparatively 
slight occasion, thereby, however, becoming the more striking by 
means of contrast, and showing how much instruction and delight 
may be communicated by one man, where others would have been 
dull or commonplace. These remarks have been forcibly suggested 
by a perusal of the present work, which, so far as we know, is the 
first publication by its author; but one, which we defy any man to 
peruse without being convinced that if its authors’s life be spared, 
will be succeeded by a brilliant display of the triumphs of his 
genius. And yet Dr. Nichol’s ‘ Architecture of the Heavens,” only 
professes to be a compilation of that which has been discovered 
and described by other men. To be sure, these discoveries and 
descriptions belong to the most stupendous and august subject 
which physical science comprises. But marvellous and sublime as 
these are, our author has dealt with them in such a masterly 
though popular style as to impart to them the beauty and freshness 
of originality, together with an unsurpassed eloquence that is both 
arousing and subduing. 

Dr. Nichol modestly lays claim merely to having given an expla- 
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nation of the astronomical discoveries which have been made in 
recent times, especially by Sir William Herschel and Laplace. 
These have previously only been fully expounded to scientific scho- 
lars in the voluminous and dry collections found among the archives. 
of scientific and learned societies. But now they are here arranged 
and laid open with a clearness and plainness which every ordinary 
understanding will easily appreciate, and with a simple eloquence 
befitting the grandeur and the vastness of the theme. ‘This theme 
is discussed within three great divisions—the first having the form 
of the universe and its firmaments for a subject—the second, the 
mechanical arrangement and vital principle of, not only the Solar, 
but the whole Stellar system—and the third, the supposed origin 
and destiny of the same unlimited creations. In treating of these 
stupendous subjects, the author's demonstrations and speculations 
are all so intimately linked together and reciprocally dependent, 
that without reading the whole, it is impossible duly to appreciate 
the cogency and beauty of any part of his reasoning; so that by 
quoting some of his most amazing and gratifying conclusions, minds 
unused to such themes and speculations may be startled, or, per- 
haps, offended. Let it be borne in mind, however, that where there 
is nothing but conjecture or probability for it, Dr. Nichol’s state- 
ments never claim a higher authority. At the same time, very 
many conclusions which may appear to the unlearned to be wild and 
audacious dreams, are just as capable of being clearly and incon- 
trovertibly demonstrated, as the most familiar facts in the material 
world. Gravitation, for instance, regulates certain motions of the 
heavenly bodies, just as truly as of the stone which one throws aloft 
into the air. There are simple phenomena detected by science in 
the regions of space, which the naked eye never reached. The form 
which a drop of water assumes, is not more easily explained than 
the rotundity of a planet or a sun; and the lights which the human 
intellect can gather from this round form, and the motions to which, | 
in either of its instances, it is subjected, enables the speculator to 
rise to more distant creations, and indeed to traverse the realms 
of universal space, even while sinking beneath the ideas which such 
infinitude necessarily calls into operation. 

In our endeavour to convey a distinct impression of the 
manner in which Dr. Nichol treats of the Architecture of the Hea- 
vens, it will be necessary for us, according to our limited space, to 
confine ourselves chiefly to one of his speculations. There are abun- 
dance of these from which to select, and which are sufficiently 
curious and exciting, besides being wonderful and exalting. We 
might turn to his account of the firmaments, in which the millions 
upon millions of Sunsor Stellar systems move—or to certain arrange- 
ments which seem to prevail among these bodies, such as the mode 
of being in doubles and trebles—or to the likelihood of the whole of 
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the bodies in the whole of the firmaments being finally destroyed, 
according to the law of gravitation, by which they are at present 
maintained in their regular order. But we rather incline to direct 
attention to the speculations in which the greatest recent astrono- 
mers have indulged, and upon which Dr. Nichol has thrown addi- 
tional light, by his comments respecting the origin of our system, 
and the formation of new worlds. 

It is a considerable number of years now since astronomers 
began to speculate much concerning certain nebulous bodies sus- 
pended in space, which became visible on the application of the 
strongest glasses. At length, Herschel observed one star, which, 
he writes, “is perfectly in the centre; and the atmosphere so 
diluted, faint, and equal throughout, that there can be no surmise 
of its consisting of stars.” His reasons for so thinking are these— 
“In the first place, if the nebulosity consists of stars appearing 
nebulous because of their distance, which causes them to run into 
each other, what must be the size of the central body, which, at so 
enormous a distance, yet so far outshines all the rest? In thenext place, 
if the central star be no bigger than common, how very small and 
compressed must be the other luminous points which send us only 
so faint a light? In the former case, the central body would far 
exceed what we call a star; and in the latter, the shining matter 
about the centre would be too small to come under that designation. 
Either, then, we have a central body which is not a star, or a'star 
involved in a shining fluid of a nature wholly unknown to us.” 

To this, Dr. Nichol adds,—** The latter alternative may, at first 
sight, appear the strangest and the most remote, yet it is one to 
which the balance of probability manifestly inclines. And our judg- 
ment rests upon this: the nebulous fluid, supposing it to exist, 
could not become known under any other aspect or modification ; 
while, if stars of enormous comparative dimensions were scattered 
. through space, the likelihood is, that some one such body would be 
sufficiently near us to permit of our recognizing it under less 
ambiguous characters.” 

In accordance with these speculations and scientific conjectures, 
it is supposed that the vapoury matter alluded to is a substance 
which is gradually conglomerating into stellar bodies, and if so, it 
is shown that these bodies must commence a rotatory motion. Let 
us now see with what a lofty, but steady train of astronomical rea- 
soning all this is explained, and how strikingly it seems to throw 
light upon the eras in our own cosmogony. 

Having stated that our Sun or Star is surrounded by Planets 
belonging to it, which have manifestly originated in the process 
which brought it into an organised condition, Dr. Nichol discusses 
the question which immediately occurs, viz. whether the origin of 
these smaller bodies, and their motions and mechanism can be 
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satisfactorily explained by the Nebular cosmogony. To this he 
first of all answers : 


“The preservation and permanence of the place of a revolving body 
depends, as I have said, on the circumstance that the centrifugal force is 
not greater than the power of the central attraction. The inevitable 
consequence of an excess of the former is seen in simple operation ina 
common phenomenon. You may have heard of a fact known to most 
mechanics, that a grindstone may be made to revolve with a rapidity suf- 
ficient to cause splinters to fly off from its rim, and even the whole rim 
to break in pieces—indicating that the centrifugal force of the rim with 
that velocity, more than counterbalances the mutual attraction or cohe- 
sion of the particles of the stone. Now, if the rim, instead of being 
formed of brittle stone, had consisted of an elastic belt, say of caoutchouc, 
what would have resulted in such acase? Clearly aseparation of the 
rim from the mass of the rotatory body—it would have expanded some- 
what, just as the orbit of a planet ina similar position; and had other 
circumstances permitted, would have revolved around the stone as a 
separate ring at a distance where the balance or equilibrium of the forces 
was restored. We have already seen that causes continually operate to 
increase the velocity of the nebula’s rotation; but when this velocity 
became in any case sufficiently great to communicate an overbalanced 
centrifugal power to the exterior portion, that phenomenon must result 
which we have illustrated by the grindstone—the outward part of the 
elastic nebulous fluid would somewhat widen its diameter, separate itself 
from the parent mass, and assume the position of a distinct portton of 
matter revolving in SOME FORM around the central body. There is no 
doubt whatever of the mechanical principles on which these inferences 
rest; and it is equally certain that there are almost infinite chances 
against the condensation of any large or original nebula, without the 
occurrence of circumstances which would cause it to throw off numbers 
of such rings, so that, in a more advanced condition, every such mass 
might (if the forms of the thrown off rings had not altered) present the 
appearance of a large central nucleus, with subservient rotating annuli, 
composed of quantities of matter necessarily very small, conpared with 
the main body. 

‘“ Here, then, have we our first idea of the origination of planetary—or 
of quantities of subservient revolving matter; and the next question is, 
what forms would these rings probably ultimately assume ? There are 
three possible forms. 1. The mass, if tolerably equable in its original 
constitution, and undisturbed from without, might condense as it is, or 
into a rotating soLip RING; but the chances against such a result are so 
numerous, that we would expect the phenomenon to be very rare in the 
universe. 2. If the mass broke up or separated while condensing—as 
its own internal irregularities would in all probability constrain it to do 
—it might divide into a number of portions so equal in attractive energy, 
that none of them would have any tendency to coalesce with or fall into 
the others; so that the ring would ultimately be transformed into a 
number of distinct small solid bodies, revolving around the central mass 
at nearly the same distance from it. These bodies, it is clear, would in 
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their final state be spherical or round planets: and although not so 
evident, it is yet mechanically certain, that they would necessarily rotate 
on their axes in the direction of their revolutions. 3. Even this second 
supposition, however, is not a very probable one, inasmuch as its essen- 
tial condition—the attraction of the mass of the ring towards equally 
balanced centres—could in the nature of things occur but rarely. By 
far the likeliest result is the division of the annulus into nuclei of unequal 
power—the larger of which would, by its superior attraction, assume the 
others into its mass—the whole solidifying into one considerable globe. 
Such globes would likewise invariably follow the law of rotation above 
specified; and every one of these secondary masses might, during the 
phenomena of its subsequent condensation and augmenting velocity of 
rotation, throw off rings corresponding in all respects to the rings around 
the primary nucleus—these condensing in their turn, and, according to 
the foregoing laws, into solid annuli and Satellites.” 


Dr. Nichol next remarks on the correspondence of these general 
results with the character of the bodies in our solar system. He 
says— 

‘« First, we have a central massive globe, with subservient globes 
engird!ing him at such distances, that when the sun in a diffused state is 
stretched out to their respective limits, his rotation must have been equal 
to the periodic times observed by the planets at the present day—some 
small allowance being made for changes which must have supervened 
during the long lapse of ages. Secondly, The fundamental principle of 
the theory being verified, in so far as it is capable of verification, cast 
your eyes over the masses which compose our luminary’s cortége! 1. 
The great proportion of the planets belong, as we would expect, to the 
last of the three defined classes of forms into which a ring might break 
up. Mercury, Venus, the Earru, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
are single globes, revolving in orbits of their own, and around some of 
them are dependent satellites. 2. In one instance only, does the rin 
seem to have divided into equally balanced parts—I allude to the four 
small planets, those AstERIops between Mars and Jupiter, which have 
nearly acommon orbit, or which revolve at almost the same distance 
from the sun; and 3. We havealso in one solitary instance, a specimen 
of that most singular of cosmical appearances—AN ORIGINAL RING, 


solidified in its pristine condition, and revolving around the planet 
SATURN.” 


Having arrived at a connected origin of the several bodies com- 
posing our planetary scheme, our author addresses himself to the 
question, how far can the cosmogony thus laid down be reconciled 
with the condition of the entire system of the Universe. He says, 


« What I refer to, is as follows :—The planets, without exception, move 
around the sun in ovals differing little from circles, and lying almost in 
the plane of the sun’s equator; they all revolve in these orbits in the 
direction of the sun’s rotation on his axis; they rotate on their axes 
in the same direction, and—excepting what we have been told concern- 
ing the still enig matical and but partially known body Uranus—the whole 
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satellites, including the rings of Saturn, revolve around the primary 
planets also in that direction; nor are the rotations of these secondary 
bodies, in so far as they are known, subject to a different law. Now, 
these phenomena receive no explanation from what we usually term the 
law of gravitation, inasmuch as gravitation could sustain systems distin- 
guished by no such conditions—nay, it actually does so, for the comets 
are free from all these laws; they move in very eccentric orbits inclined 
to the plane of the sun’s equator at all degrees, and their motions are as 
often retrogade as direct. Most fortunate it was that an inquiry baffling 
even the resolving power of Gravity, and thus profounder than any under- 
taken heretofore, fell into the hands of a philosopher whose knowledge of 
celestial mechanism was then complete, and whose capacity to trace 
elementary laws to their remotest consequence has never been surpassed ! 
It occurred at once to the illustrious Laplace, that the ordinary operation 
of Gravity is to sustain or regulate systems which have been brought into 
being; and that the higher conditions of which I have spoken, pertained 
directly to the manner of our system’s origin; nor did he meditate long 
ere the splendid speculation I have detailed arose in full maturity in his 
mind, and connected itself with the revelations men were at that time 
first receiving from the telescopes of Herschel. Observe how intimately 
the system of the generation from rings, co-ordinates with these consti- 
tuent phenomena. The rings in the first instance must be circular, and 
thrown off at the sun’s equator where the velocity of rotation, and there- 
fore the centrifugal force, is the greatest ; the bodies revolving from them 
must revolve all in one direction, and with velocities corresponding to 
the velocity of the nebule at the period of their separation; the separate 
and consolidated masses resulting from their destruction must, as stated, 
rotate on axes in the direction of their revolution ; and, finally, all satellites 
subsequently formed must both revolve and rotate according to the same 
order ! The Cosmogony has thus every mark of truth: its roots are seen 
in the Heavens, and it appears to go through every nook and alley of 
solar and planetary arrangements, not only explaining them, but compre- 
hending their variety, and deducing the whole from one grand principle. 
The theory is so beautiful and so perfect, that perhaps we might have 
assumed it to be universal, and asserted that every planet springing out 
of rotation, and engirdling each of those infinite orbs, must be subjected 
to the chief laws which control the earth—had not presumption been 
checked by one emphatic indication. If, as we are informed, the two 
least problematical satellites of Uranus have retrograde motions, that is, 
if they move in directions opposite to the general one, there must be some 
influence or law capable of checking in so far and modifying the opera- 
tions indicated by the Nebular Cosmogony ; and this intimation reaches 
us from the farthest verge of our system—that confine where novel exter- 
nal actions would be the most sensibly felt. Whatever this influence is, 
it cannot invalidate the theory of Laplace. The laws of nature never 
destroy, but only modify each other—just as the systems of circular waves 
diffused from two centres in a pool, intermingle and affect each other’s 
undulations—each spreading meanwhile out to the extreme limits of the 
sphere.” 


These are ennobling and arresting speculations. What magni- 
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ficent and overwhelming sentiments of wonder, awe, and adoration 

do they awaken? Nor is there any feature in Dr. Nichol’s work 

more delightful than the fervent piety and sublime feelings which 

crown his speculations, and with which he sends them home to the 

heart of the reader. Let us hear what he has to say to the question 
—‘‘ Can the Nebular Hypothesis explain the stars ?” 


‘‘Somewhat indeed remains to be fathomed, and phenomena appa- 
rently disparate may still be found in the sky ; yet, short way as we have 
gone, every one of the grand features of the stars—facts, which but to 
mark, have often worthily conferred deathless fame—are seen in union 
and harmony the most unexpected, proceeding hand in hand from the 
bosom of previous night, and going through untold ages in singular 
companionship. Who can ascend so far up that vast chain which unites the 
eternal past with the fleeting present; who—to go no higher—can dwell 
on the idea of our sun being born from one of those dim nebule, order 
growing within him by effect of law, and the worlds he illumines and 
sustains, springing gradually into being—without engrossing emotions ! 
Sometimes on contemplating this mighty progression, and thinking of 
the changes, visible and concealed, which must have marked the advance 
of an or ganisation so majestic ; asking, too, what is man, save a transient 
organisation, with whcse progress the education of a Spiritual Being has 
been for a moment connected—I confess I have been so fanciful as to 
doubt whether those great and good men who endowed the stars with 
spiritual principles, ought to be deemed mistaken—whether that orb, 
during its fathomless evolutions, may not have been the seat of a spiri- 
TUAL POTENTATE, gifted with the glorious capacity to rise in knowledge, 
power, and beneficence, by experience of all the vast events of which he | 
is the centre—whether we should not look upon these Hosts of Heaven, 
as somethiug still more awful than inanimate worlds fitted to sustain a 
life like ours? Far as our ken has reached between us and the HieueEst, 
there is still vastness and mystery: sometimes to take wing beyond 
terrestrial precincts, perhaps, is not wholly forbidden; provided we go 
with unsandalled feet, as if on holy ground. 

“ Apart, however, from all speculation—surely the view of an actual 
order whose beginnings are hid in what seems in our eye nothing less 
than Eternity, cannot but elevate our thoughts of that BEING, who, amid 
change alone, is unchangeable—whose glance reaches from the begin- 
ning to the end—and whose presence occupies all things! If uneasy 
feelings are suggested—and I have heard of such—by the idea of a pro- 
cess which may appear to substitute progress for creation, and place daw 
in the room of providence, their origin lies in the misconception of a 
name. Law of itself is no substantive or independent power; no casual 
influence sprung of blind necessity, which carries on events of its own 
will, and energises without command. Separated from connection with 
an ARRANGER in reference to whose mind alone, and as expressive of the 
creative idea, it can be connected with the notion of control—law is a 
mere name for a long order—an order unoriginated, unupheld, unsub- 
stantial, whose floor sounds hollow beneath the tread, and whose spaces 
are all void; an order hanging tremblingly over nothingness, and of 
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which every constituent—every thing and creature, fails not to beseech 
incessantly for a substance and substratum in the idea of oNE—wuo 
LIVETH FOR EVER!” 


If this is not eloquence of a very high order expended upon one 
of the most stupendous themes that can engage the heart of man, 
and if not calculated to inculcate humility, hope, and adoration, we 
know not what else can be pointed out among the utterances of men 
which ought to do so. Having now, however, obtained a glance at 
the manner in which our author has treated of some of the most 
striking topics connected with the Architecture of the Heavens, we 
shall extract two or three paragraphs, taken nearly at random from 
text, appendix and notes. The first makes us acquainted with the 
powers of telescopes. 

“Herschel considered that his ten-feet telescope had a space-penetra- 
ting power of 283, ¢. e. it could descry a star 285 times further off than 
the naked eye can; to one of his twenty-feet telescopes he assigned the 
power of 61, and to another of much better construction, the power of 
96. The space-penetrating power of the forty-feet instrument he settled 
at 192! Butas you may not have a sufficient idea of the profundities 
represented with these numbers, I shall convert them into more definite 
quantities. The depth to which the naked eye can penetrate into space, 
appears to extend to stars of the twelfth order of distances; 7. e. it can 
descry a star twelve times farther away than those luminaries, which, 
from their superior magnitude, we suppose to be nearest us. Multiply, 
then, each of the foregoing numbers by twelve, and you have, as a first 
approximation to the independent powers of telescopes, a new series of 
figures, indicating how much further they can pierce than the first or 
nearest range of the fixed stars. In the case of the forty-feet reflector, this 
number is 2,304 ;which signifies that, if 2,304 stars, extended in a straight 
line beyond Sirius, each separated from the one before it by an interval 
equal to what separates the still immeasurable Sirius from the earth, the 
forty-feet telescope would see them all. I subjoin only one further state- 
ment: the same instrument could descry a cluster of stars, consisting of 
5,000 individuals, were it situated three hundred thousand times deeper 
in space than Sirius probably is; or, to take a more distinct standard of 
comparison, were it at the remoteness of 11,765,475,948,678,678,679 
miles.” 

But however wonderful have been the discoveries which the inge- 
nuity of man has enabled him to make in the realms of infinite space, 
it does not violate probability nor the hopes of some of the most 
competent judges when still greater telescopic aids are anticipated. 
Think of a glass by means of which we may be enabled to scan the 
works of the inhabitants of the moon. 


‘ In a letter addressed to me by Sir David Brewster, on occasion of 
our proposing to erect a new and splendidly furnished observatory in 
Glasgow, is the following interesting paragraph: ‘ To such an observa- 
tory, where the finest achromatic might be accompanied with a better re- 
flecting telescope than has yet been made, it would be a leading object to 
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delineate with precision the hills and valleys of the moon. This planet is 
much within our reach; and an accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
it presents, and of the changes these undergo, would be a great and most 
interesting contribution to science. When we compare the telescope in 
Newton’s time to that of Sir William Herschel’s, we need scarcely despair 
of discovering the structures erected by the inhabitants of that luminary. 
An achromatic object-glass of the same size as the speculum of SirWilliam 
Herschel’s forty-feet telescope, would certainly accomplish this; and no 
person can say that it is impracticable to do in glass what we have done in 
metal. Had I the means, [ would not scruple to undertake the task of 
building the lens in zones and segments.’ For the honour of British 
science, it is to be hoped that the power of accomplishing what would 


immortalize his age, will in some way be afforded to this distinguished 
philosopher.” 


The rational wonder and piety which the whole of Dr. Nichol’s 
treatise forcibly and delightfu!ly tends to inculcate receives a suitable 
climax in the next extract with which we conclude, perfectly satisfied 
as we are, that the few passages quoted by us, and the outline sketch 
of the whole, will, to no inconsiderable extent, increase the circulation 
of the work, and thereby create a more prevailing appetite for some 
of the grandest and most exact studies that the whole circle of the 
sciences can present. 


« The idea of the ultimate dissolution of the scolar system has usuall 
been felt as painful, and forcibly resisted by philosophers. When Newton 
saw no end to the deranging effect of the common planetary ‘perturba- 
tions, he called for the special interference of the Almighty to avert the 
catastrophe ; and great was the rejoicing when that recent analyst descried 
a memorable: power of conservations in our system’s constituent 
phzenomena; but after all, why should it be painful? Absolute perma- 
nence is visible nowhere around us, and the fact of change merely inti- 
mates, that in the exhaustless womb of the future, unevolved wonders are 
in store. The phenomenon referred to would simply point to the close 
of one mighty cycle in the history of the solar orb—the passing away of 
arrangments which have fulfilled their objects, that they might be trans- 
formed into new. ‘Thus is the periodic death of a plant, perhaps the es- 
sential to its prolonged life, and when the individual dies and disappears, 
fresh and vigorous forms spring from the elements which composed it. 
Mark the chrysalis! It is the grave of the worm, but the cradle of the 
sunborn insect. ‘The broken bowl will yet be healed and beautified 
by the potter, and a voice of joyful note will awaken, one day, even 
the silence of the urn! 

“ Nay, what though all should pass? What though the close of this 
epoch in the history of the solar] orb should be accompanied, as some 
by a strange fondness have imagined, by the dissulution and disappear- 
ing of all these shining spheres? Then would our universe not have 
failed in its functions, but only been gathered up and rolled away, their 
functions being complete. ‘That gorgeous material framework where- 
with the Eternal hath adorned and varied the abysses of space, is only an 
instrument by which the myriads of spirits borne upon its orbs may be 
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told of their origin, and educated for more exalted being; and a time 
may come when the veil can be drawn aside—when spirit shall converse 
directly with spirit, and the creature gaze without hindrance on the 
effulgent face of its Creator; but even then—no, not in that manhood or 
full maturity of being, will our fretted vault be forgotten, or its pure 
inhabitants permitted to drop away. Their reality may have passed, but 
their remembrance will live for ever. The warm relationships of 
dependent childhood are only the tenderer and the more hallowed, that 
the grave has enclosed and embalmed their objects ; and no height of ex- 
cellence, no extent of future greatness, will ever obscure the vividness of 
that frail but loved infancy, in which, as now, we walked upon the 
beauteous earth and fondly gazed upon these far-off orbs, deeming that 
they whisper from their bright abodes the welcome tidings of Man’s im- 
mortal destiny !”’ 


We only add that the sketches of the most illustrious astronomers 
which give spirit to the narrative of their discoveries, and the nume- 
rous lithographic plates which illustrate the text, are not unimpor- 
tant features in the work, serving as they do to convey a complete 
popular treatise on the science discussed, and to make perfectly 
plain some of the most abstruse questions in physics. 





Arr. XII. 


1.—American Prosperity. By Epwarp Cuipzorn. 
2.—Monetary System. By J,M.C. London: Groombridge. 1837, 


WE cannot help thinking that much of the opposition which is now 
made to the best established doctrines, concerning the sources of 
national wealth and the means of promoting it, is owing to the 
tone and the manner in which these doctrines have been of late 
years expounded. Nothing can be more injurious to the interests 
of science than an exaggerated estimate, by its advocates, of the 
evidence on which it rests. There is a Strong disposition in that 
perverse animal, man, to withhold even a reasonable portion of 
assent, when too much is demanded. Political economy is a science 
which requires more than almost any other that its calculations shall 
be corrected by experience. It is built upon inductions of facts, of 
a nature by no means easy to be ascertained, because they are 
always found in combination, and their effects are perpetually chang- 
ing according as they are variously combined. Perhaps no facts 
relating to the transactions among mankind were ever more minutely 
and extensively investigated than those which regulate the value of 
money. Yet few investigations have led to more numerous and 
bewildering contradictions; and Parliament once pronounced an 
opinion upon the value of a bank-note, which is probably not now 
entertained by half-a-dozen sane persons in the nation. Whena 
science, which depends on facts capable of being viewed in such 
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various lights, is held forth as resting upon proofs nearly approach- 
ing to demonstration, they who have not examined all its foundations 
are apt to include, in one general estimate of weakness, those por- 
tions which possess but doubtful strength, with others whose 
stability has been attested by the clearest evidence and the fullest 
experience. 

It must be owned, likewise, that writers on political economy have 
not always preserved the tone and temper best suited to soften hos- 
tility or win acquiescence. On the contrary, like many other advo- 
cates for absolute freedom, they have sometimes adopted a style as 
contemptuous and intolerant towards their opponents as if the sub- 
jects of discussion were too clear for doubt, and as if it were little short 
of wickedness to dissent from their conclusions. In some of the dis- 
putes which are now carried on concerning very knotty points in the 
science, they find, that although men will submit to be reasoned out 
of their errors, they will neither be scolded nor sneered into a sur- 
render of the most palpable absurdities. 

No cause, perhaps, has tended so much to deprive the science of 
political economy of its due honours, among certain classes of very 
well-meaning persons, as the charge which has been made upon its 
votaries, and believed by many to be true, that they seek to exalt 
their favourite dogmas, to the exclusion of all other considerations 
in state-government. This imputation is most certainly unfounded, 
though it must be acknowledged that some colour is given to it by 
the omission of most writers on these subjects to define the limits 
of the science, and to qualify the propositions in which they unfold it. 
They are too prone to assume, as a matter of course, that their rea- 
ders will consider their doctrines only with reference to the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, and not as excluding 
other maxims of policy essential] to the welfare and security of nations. 
But it unfortunately happens very generally, that the terms in which 
the doctrines of political economy are stated, convey an impression 
that the writer deems wealth the only source of human felicity, and 
holds it as an unimpeachable postulate, that all other veins of policy 
and government ought to be subservient to the increase, in the aggre- 
gate, of a nation’s riches. 3 

The history of banking and bankers would furnish materials for 
8 most interesting work. ‘Thereis no subject upon which there are 
extant so many contradictory theories, and which even in our times 
is so little understood. Some suppose a banker to bea lender of 
money or currency, and thus confound him with the pure capitalist ; 
whereas the whole proper business of a banker consists in ex- 
changing the debts of private individuals into debts between himself 
and the public, who receive his notes at par. Where a credit 
system exists, a system of exchanging debts of one kind for debts 
of another kind naturally arises, also as well as for exchanging 
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debts for wealth, and the contrary. The first belongs especially to 
bankers and stockbrokers ; the second, to merchants and shop- 
keepers. 

‘The error of supposing a banker to be a lender of money, arises 
from the fact that a banker must be a capitalist or pretend to be 
one, as must each of the individuals who go to compose a joint 
stock bank: but a close investigation of the ordinary business of a 
bank which issues a paper currency of its own, will convince us that 
a banker must be a capitalist, to give the public security who take 
his notes at par, yet that he is not a lender of capital, that he bor- 
rows more money than he lends, the difference being the discount 
which composes his income. ‘The late contest in America, between 
the President and the United States Bank, on the question of the 
renewal of the Charter, disclosed to the world the utter ignorance 
of the true principles of banking, of many of the leading merchants 
and writers of the day. To the obstinacy of the President and 
the injudicious use of his veto, both Americans and Europeans 
attributed the late calamitous failures. We shall briefly notice some 
of the evils of the system which was struck down by the uncom- 
promising general. 

Viewed at a distance, the banking and credit system of America 
and England, though differing a little in practical matters, seem to 
coincide in theory; but a closer investigation of the operation of 
the former, leads to the conviction that this is not the case. In 
Europe, it is held to be a requisite for a banker, or the component 
parts of a Joint Stock Company, to be in possession of a certain 
amount of capital, to meet the paper currency they may issue. In 
America, the joint stock banks are frequently got up by needy 
adventurers, seeking to make a profit on the scrip or stock of the 
concern, or to borrow more than they lend to other banks. They 
borrow money to purchase stock, and pledge the stock to the bank 
for money to pay the first lender. So that many of the banks are 
without any other security for the currency they issue, than the debt 
of their pretended proprietors. ‘They are mere nominal proprietors, 
for the bank has repaid them all they originally contributed to its 
funds ; but this is skilfully kept out of view. ‘These gentry have 
the right of voting for directors. A party votes for those who, he 
is confident will assist him in his speculations; if he is lucky 
enough to become a director himself, he discounts no bill or note, 
unless he is concerned individually in the transaction. A system 
of accommodation is thus established, and a director’s endorsement 
is a sine qua non to the discounting of paper. This endorsement 
may be procured for a consideration of one, two, or more per cent, 
on the amount of the bill, a very snug thing for the accommodating 
director. 

But this is not the only good thing that falls under the fingers of 
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the director, he has a more extensive means of acquisition. As the 
joint stock banks were founded to give accommodation to land- 
jobbers, builders, and speculators in every department of industry, 
(real bills of exchange being an almost evanescent portion of the 
business), as long as the bank chooses to renew those bills, things 
goon gloriously, the builder cheers on the land-jobber, and the 
speculator—presently the bank refuses to discount the bills, having 
previously secured mortgages on the property created, smash go the 
speculators, while the cunning directors march off with the profits 
of their industry. The fluctuating nature of the population of the 
American towns, allows the pursuit of this system of plunder for a 
length of time; in a settled or well regulated community, it could 
not exist long. It appears that the United States Bank has pur- 
sued this appropriation system with very great success. Its accom- 
modation was always given to be expended on the permanent 
improvement of real estate. The progress of this improvement was 
carefully watched and ascertained ; when it was ripe for the sickle, 
the bank, by refusing to discount, obliged the holders of this species 
of property, sometimes several at a time, to stop payment—the pro- 
perty was sold by the sheriff, and purchased by the bank at a great 
apparent loss. The bankrupt speculators speedily transfer their 
industry to other quarters, and make way for new comers, who, in 
addition to their own property, purchase, at a large profit, the pro- 
perty of their predecessors, which has remained for some time in 
the hands of the bank. As long as they have the assistance of the 
bank, they prosper and flourish, when that is withdrawn, they share 
the fate of their predecessors, and swell the tide of victims, so that 
if Jackson had not used his veto steadily and unflinchingly, the 
bank of the United States would have grasped the greater portion 
of the Jands of the Union. 

The political influence derived from this power over property and 
enterprize, was proportionally great. Senators, representatives, 
editors, were their dependants and partizans, and stoutly main- 
tained their cause against the president. They made the renewal 
of the charter a party question, and the struggle was long and 
violent. 

It has been very fairly suggested, that the existence of the 
Stamp Act would have operated as a check upon this “ Kiting” 
system, and no doubt a previous outlay on every transaction would 
damp the aspirations of many an ambitious but needy speculator. 

A feeble attempt was made by the government to compel the 
joint stock banks to be always provided with a quantity of metallic 
currency to meet runs and urgencies. A government officer makes 
his rounds and his reports. But as the time of his visit is pre- 
viously ascertained, each bank borrows cash from its neighbours, 
lending them cash in its turn, for the satisfaction of the not over- 
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scrupulous functionary, who closes his eyes to everything but the 
specie placed beneath them, and reports that the bank in question 
had on such a day, so much paper afloat, and so much metallic cur- 
rency to meet it, in their vaults. 

In Scotland and Ireland, much benefit results to the merchant, 
by the system of cash advances, but they vary in character from 
the paper accommodation of America. The discounters of kites, 
consider themselves lenders of paper currency, and not changers of 
private into public debts, so that individual responsibility forms the 
basis of the credit system, resting on the current value of goods sold. 
For it is obvious that a merchant would never sell his goods except 
at a profit, if he could defer indefinitely the payment of his bill. 

A Scotch banker advances cash on the character of the borrower, 
and his own personal knowledge of his business, and his talents for 
conducting it. But the American accommodation paper is not 
restricted to any particular use, and may be laid out as income in 
daily expenditure. This begets a system of extravagance, which, it 
is understood, has been carried to the utmost pitch by the towns- 
people for the last ten years. ‘The consequence has been the almost 
universal bankruptcy of those individuals. It was tomeet the accom- 
modation paper pledged by these gentry (who, besides their con- 
stantly accumulating debts with Europe, in connexion with the 
banks, have another debt with the country people)—it was to meet 
their paper, that the gold was lately imported from England, and 
after a moment’s delay in the banks, it passed into the hands of the 
independent farmers, who preferred it to the bank paper which they 
formerly held. As this latter class are generally free from debt to 
the townspeople, and free from the temptation of speculating in 
town lots, and the other jobs of the townspeople, it is but reason- 
able to presume, that the gold they have thus got into their hands, 
will be very slow to leave them. ‘The question then arises, what is 
to become of the merchants and bankers who have been living 
beyond their means, and where are they to find money to meet their 
engagements? A jubilee, or general cancelling of debts, has been 
proposed, and we have no donbt the idea is not unacceptable to 
Yankee debtors, however it may mar the self-esteem of Jonathan 
to be reminded of the year of national insolvency. By the by, it 
seems strange, and yet it is an ascertained fact, that a ‘‘ free-born 
American,” who piques himself on his superiority over an European, 
is, of all human beings, the most anxious to get into debt, and the 
least anxious to get out of it. How he reconciles this with the 
high mindedness of a republican, we are at a loss to discover. Mr. 
Clibborn having paid a small account to the editor of an Adams’s 
paper, the latter remarked, “ I wish every one was like you.” After 
making out the receipt and handing it to him, he inquired why he 


paid him. Mr. C. replied, “‘ because it was so small, and he did 
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not wish to open an account with him.. He looked at me with 
astonishment,” continues Mr. C. “ You English are queer people. 
A real American would neither pay the bill or enter it. I am satis- 
fied,” said he, ** that our merchants have innumerable accounts of 
this amount due, which they will never think of until they have 
grown into considerable sums, and the chances are they will contest 
them then.” 

When a banker discounts a fictitious bill of exchange, technically 
‘‘a kite,” as the bill represents no wealth, he virtually lends so 
much of his capital to the drawer for the time the bill has to run, or 
he pretends to do so by issuing a certain quantity of his notes,which 
passing at par, lead people to suppose would be exchanged for coin 
if demanded at the Bank. The American view of this transaction 
is curious and characteristic. It is perfectly fair, says Jonathan, 
because it is understood by both parties, that the paper given by 
one, is as spurious as that given by the other ; the bill representing 
goods in the same degree that the notes represent metallic currency, 
a slight run on the bank would reduce both to their real nothing- 
ness. 

The discount in this case is equivalent to the risk, the 
drawer paying at the rate of 4 per cent. per month, for what passes 
for cash. This is supposed to be equal to the wear, or waste of a 
coin currency; but it is obvious that this paper currency at 6 per 
cent. per annum, is more costly than the old-fashioned gold and 
silver money. 

The facilities of bank accommodation are productive of another 
inconvenience to the public, by causing artificial scarcities and 
plenums of certain commodities in the market, when naturally the 
opposite state of things should occur. This state is called inter- 
mittent in America, an epithet derived from the ague, which 
physically and morally affects the New Orleanists and their neigh- 
bours. Bank directors have it in their power to throw the market 
into this state whenever they please; and as many of them are 
dealers in the essential commodities, it is not to be supposed that 
they resist the temptation of levying a tax upon consumers and 
realizing large profits. Again, by the accommodation system, as 
merchants commence in debt, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should realize a profit, and any chance is turned to account that 
will enable them to put off selling at a loss, though every day they 
hold over adds to their debts and responsibilities. If this accom- 
modation is general, the evil consequences become so too. A rise 
of price of particular commodities must ensue, to cover the addi- 
tional expenses of storage and insurance, discount and stamps if 
with British merchants ; a rise of price produces a reduction of con- 
sumption ; the public discontinuing its use, or substituting some- 
thing else in its stead. Diminished sales alarm the holders, and 
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they suspect a loss is impending. A knowing one throws his stock 
upon the market, and immediately all his panic-stricken brethren 
imitate his example, each one anxious to sell at the least possible 
loss. ‘The price goes down to Zero, when in a healthy state of the 
market, it would have been steady and remunerative. To correct 
the manifold evils resulting from joint stock banking, and to reduce 
it within proper limits,has been the anxious desire of the legislatures 
of the various states. Laws have been enacted, framed with all the 
Ingenuity which the cunning of men, who, having been directors 
themselves, were acquainted with all the mystery of the craft, could 
supply, but without effect. So great is the temptation to fraud held 
out by the system, that few or rather none are capable of resisting 
it, and the numbers and influence of those interested directly or in- 
directly in the maintenance of the system are so great and so widely 
diffused, that the law is either defeated or evaded. 

Such are the moral and political objections to Joint Stock Banks, 
springing out of the states of society and inherent in the nature of 
things. The accommodation system demoralizes the honest and 
honourable trader, and gives unfair advantages to the needy and reck- 
less desperado and gambler, who laughs at the slow pace of a sobere 
plodding neighbour until the day of retribution comes and hurls the 
exulting speculator from the height of his artificial prosperity into 
the mire of bankruptcy and ruin. [n America it has been the 
immediate cause of all the late disasters ; the source of overtrading 
panics, and all but national bankruptcy. Good average health is 
much to be preferred to unnatural fits of elevation of spirits 
which are sure to be followed by depression and despondency. 

With regard to the working of the system in England, Mr. H. 
Palmer in a pamphlet lately published, and which may be con- 
sidered as expressive of the sentiments of the directors of the Bank 
of England, of whom he has long been considered a trading 
member, says, ‘‘ that it becomes questionable whether the Bank 
of England and Joint Stock Banks can permanently exist together.” 
He ascribes to the existence of the latter, the recent panic and 
derangement in the money-market, as over their management the 
Bank of England was not able to exercise that controul which he 
asserts had formerly been successfully applied to private banks at 
former periods of commercial difficulty. On the other hand, it is a 
curious fact that the late Lord Liverpool and the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer attributed the panic which occurred eleven years 
ago to the conduct of the “ private banks,” and actually recom- 
mended such an alteration in the bank charter, suchas the for- 
mation of joint stock banks to prevent the recurrence of the evil, a 
recommendation which led to their establishment. Happily for 
the soundness of that recommendation, it appears that while the 
losses by private banks from 1826 down to the present period have 
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been enormous, not more than two joint stock banks have sus- 
pended payment, by which a loss was sustained by the public, 
so that their operation seems to have been better regulated with us 
than in America. 

But perhaps it is erroneous to attribute panics and distress to the 
operation of any one system per se, without viewing it in connexion 
with others, which subjects us to the same inconvenience whatever 
circumstances may arise. The immediate cause of the panic in 
1825 arose from an internal demand for gold, and of 1836 has been 
occasioned by a foreign demand for the same precious metal. 
Hence it has been inferred by one set of theorists, that no system 
of banking, however perfect in itself, which shall be based on, the 
liability to pay in gold, can furnish a circulating paper medium for 
the great commercial dealings of these countries, without subjecting 
us to occasional panics. 

Now while we declare our firm unflinching adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of Sir Robert Peel’s bill and the currency system as at present 
constituted, we are not so bigotted as to affix a sweeping con- 
demnation to the theories that may be suggested to remedy the 
inconvenience to which unquestionably it is subject. ProteStin 
our adherence to a metallic check on paper circulation, we shall for 
the information of our readers pass in review the arguments ad- 
duced against it, and the remedies proposed to correct its defects. 

Gold is not the best possible standard and truest representative 
of property, says the author of a pamphlet, signing himself J. M.C. 
Ist., because in order to be so,the accumulation of gold should keep 
exact pace with the increase of property, so that the same amount 
of gold should always co-exist with the same amount of property, 
but this cannot be the case. From the authority of Jacob’s inquiry 
into the production and consumption of the precious metals, as well 
as from other sources, it appears, that for twenty’years, viz. from 
1809 to 1829, instead of a corresponding increase there has been a 
positive diminution throughout Europe of the precious metals over 
the production, of no Jess than 66, 611,440, and that the diminution 
must still go on (as the produce of the mines is not equal to the 
consumption),while the property and population which it is intended 
so faithfully to represent, continue progressively increasing ; nor 
will the reduction of its application to being the test of national 
prosperity as to the balance of trade be less objectionable ; because 
it would be impossible to confine the application to the proof of a 
balance between two countries ; for so long as our currency is pay- 
able in gold, it will be demanded on every commercial or political 
excitement which produces panic. Hence the more we increase 
our trade and prosperity the greater must be our danger and suffer- 
ing, when by any senseless or designed panic the rapidly in- 
creasing productions of these countries are arrested in their legi- 
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timate and beneficial career, dragged back to this tortuous measure 
of value, and compressed into its narrowed dimensions, to the tem- 
porary embarrassment of the whole leading community. 

2ndly. That the more extended the trading concerns (especially 
if interest) of any country, the greater circulating medium she must 
require, and the greater her distress, should this currency be de- 
ranged ; also, that the more extended those concerns, no matter how 
profitable or sound they may be, the greater danger there is of 
derangement under our present system. Thus the construction of 
rail-roads require the use of from ten to twelve millions. While our 
trade and resources fully justify the cost of these undertakings, 
though no national loss is sustained, yet the outlay is an immediate 
advance of so much capital to be gradually returned. During the 
process of this money changing hands, by some foreign operation a 
general distrust is created—a contraction of currency becomes in- 
evitable, and thus the large though temporary increase of circulation 
greatly adds to the distress. The paw nature of her ope- 
rations render the position of England very different from other 
countries. 

3rd. While silver is at the present day almost universally the 
circulating medium, in Great Britain alone the golden standard is 
erected. The national bank is obliged to supply any quantity of 
that metal which may be demanded at a fixed price, no matter 
how dear or scarce it may be, and should it again become equally 
abundant and useless as money, the bank is obliged to take all that 
is offered to them at a fixed price until their coffers are filled to 
repletion, then follows over issue, over trading to relieve this dis- 
tress. The rigid adherence to this principle inflicts a severe hard- 
ship on the establishment by obliging them to regulate through 
their operation the course of exchanges, whenever deranged, no 
matter by what operation. ‘T'o these two sources of perpetual and 
unjust embarassment, the writer, signing himself J. M. C.,is inclined 
to attribute the evils which have arisen from commercial panics, 
and which he declares are inseparable from the present system. The 
power of the directors is complained of, when they merely act upon 
the principle of self-preservation. In the late panic, though they 
were desirous of doing every thing in their power to keep the dis- 
tress from spreading, they were unable to supply the legitimate 
wants of the commercial community. Feeling their stock of bullion 
decrease, they dare not discount, although the paper offered was as 
good as their own, and they knew that the consequence of refusing 
was certain injury to legitimate and profitable trade, and would 
reduce many industrious and wealthy traders to the brink of ruin. 
When they are thus obliged to lay on the “ pressure,” as they have 
no power of discriminating as between trades, it must be done uni- 
versally ; and although there may have been an excession of the manu- 
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facture of one community, as for instance of silk or cotton, yet there 
may be a real demand for wool or iron. But this enters not into the 
account, the embarrassment of one is the embarrassment of all, 
whereas, under other circumstances, the overwrought production 
might find its own level and correct its excess. While trade con- 
tinues subject to these unnatural shocks, enterprise languishes, 
foreign orders are disappointed, and other countries are driven to the 
development of their own internal resources to relieve themselves 
from the inconvenience of this uncertainty. 

We have now laid before our readers as distinctly as the nature 
of the subject would permit us, the defects of the rival systems of a 
paper accommodation and a gold standard. We are not so presump- 
tuous as to hazard our individual opinions upon a subject which has | 
engaged the attention of men of the highest acquirements. Can | 
any substitute be discovered for the present standard and circula- 
ting medium, which shall not only be safe but sufficient for all the 
purposes of this great and rapidly increasing commercial community, | 

| 











while it shall be free from the violent consequences to which it 1s 
now so frequently subjected. Are the precious metals really wanted 
as nutriment to the commercial body, and can all the arteries be 
better supplied, and the whole system preserved in a more healthy 
state, by having the sustaining principle generated and perfected in 
itselfg ‘These are questions which we are free to confess it is not 
within the reach of our financial sagacity to determine. We shall 
content ourselves with giving at full length the eureka of the author 
before us, leaving it to the acumen of our readers. The substitute 
he proposes is founded on the instrumentality of the national debt, 
and runs thus :— 


‘ The establishment of an Imperial Bank of Issue, with a Capital of 
One Hundred Millions.* 

** Such Bank to be wholly independent of Government, but obliged to 
lodge with Commissioners, nominated by Parliament, such paid-up capital ; 
to be by them invested in 3 per cent. or other stock as may be approved. 

“* ‘I'he Bank to be then at liberty to issue their Notes (stamped by the 
Commissioners ) to the extent of Fifty Millions, which Notes are to be con- 
situted ‘ THe STANDARD aND LEGat TENDER, for the United Kingdom. 

** Notes of £100. each and upwards, to carry interest at the rate of three 
halfpence per diem, from one year after their date of issue. 

** Should an increased circulation or issue be at any period found 
necessary, on appliction to Parliment, it can be obtained on condition of 
double such additional sum being lodged with the Commissioners for public 
safety. 

“* Any Holder of One Thousand Pounds in Imperial Notes, may demand 





———— 


“ * This does not require the abstraction of any‘capital, nor necessarily 
prejudice other establishments, not being intended as a Bank of Discount.” 
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from the Bank,Government Stock for them, at a regulated price; while the 
Bank shall also have‘the liberty of requiring from the Commissioners, Stock 
for any sum not less than a Million, on cancelling Notes to half that 
amount.” 

He would further restrict the paper circulation to these notes 
alone. They are to be supplied by the bankers generally, at the 
same rate which their own notes cost at present, cost for manufac- 
ture, stamps, and the interest on the stock of gold which they are 
obliged to keep by them under the present system, and which would 
be unnecesary under the new. Such a circulation would at once 
remove all possibility of the recurrence of a panic, caused by a 
demand for gold, and ensure the public against a loss by paper. It 
would, he imagines, be a complete cure for the evils detailed in the 
first part of this paper, as attending the joint stock accommodation 
system, where the banker is also the money maker, or credit broker, 
and would at once sever the unnatural connexion at present exist- 
ing between these two branches. It would be solid, because it 
would be based on the national resources, being good for eight hun- 
dred millions, and capable of expansion to meet the constant increase 
of population and production, which he has demonstrated that gold, 
or all the precious metals never equitably can. If gold should be 
required to obtain the produce of any other country, where the 
balance of trade was not in our favour, the ability to procure it 
would continue the same as it does at the present moment, while the 
new system would tend to increase its circulation, as neither banks 
nor individuals, would any longer object to exchange it for a medium 
equally valuable and secure. 

Since the gold standard was erectedin America, afresh inconveni- 
ence to trade has asisen, which may serve to put some of these positions 
in a strong light. ‘The Americans retain the gold which they have 
got hold of, under the impression that the possession of it evidences 
the balance in their favour, while they are shipping their produce at 
a tremendous sacrifice, or remitting bills of exchange at 3 per cent. 
positive loss. Now if their money is not due to England, there can 
be no inducement to ship gold to that country, and if the balance of 
trade is in favour of England, either the gold must come or some- 
thing more valuable in its stead. 

Such is the substance of J. M. C.’s theory for a new monetary 
system, and we leave it without comment, to be digested by the 
curious in currency. 

If a paper,currency be declared to be a legal tender, but not conver- 
tible at pleasure into the precious metals, it is evident, inasmuch as 
such paper can neither be exported when the issues are unduly 
limited, that it is not possessed of the same principle of self-contrac- 
tion and expansion inherent in a currency consisting of the precious 
metals, and that, consequently, its value must always depends on 
the extent to which it has been issued compared with the demand. 
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Let it be supposed, to illustrate this principle, that the currency of 
any particular country consists of 50 millions of gold sovereigns ; and 
let it be further supposed, that government withdraws these sovereigns, 
and supplies their place with 50 millions of bits of engraved paper 
called one pound notes, and declared to be a legal tender: under 
such circumstances it is obvious, supposing the same quantity of 
commodities to be brought to market, that their price would undergo 
no change whatever. It is true, that in the case now supposed, no 
one would exchange the produce of his labour for money, on the 
ground that that money was itself a commodity, on which an equal 
quantity of labour had been expended, and which could be advan- 
tageously used in the art, but because it was the universal equivalent, 
or legal tender used by the society, and because he knew that it 
would be willingly received as such by all who had produce to 
dispose of. , 

The essential difference, then, between a currency consisting 
wholly of the precious metals, and one consisting wholly of incon- 
vertible paper, is this, that the value of the former, in any particular 
country, can never differ, either permanently or considerably, from 
its value in others; and that its value, as compared with commodities, 
depends on the comparative cost of their and its production ;— 
whereas the value of the latter, in any one country, may vary to any 
conceivable extent from its value in others; and its value,as compared 
with commodities, does not depend on the cost of producing it and 
them, but on the extent to which it has been issued compared with 
the demand. Ifa guinea commonly exchanges for a couple of bushels 
of wheat, or a hat, it is because the same expense has been incurred 
in its production as in that of either of these commodities; but if 
these commodities exchange, when the currency consists of incon- 
vertable paper, for a guinea-note, it is because such is the propor- 
tion which, as a part of the aggregate mass of commodities offered 
for sale, they bear to the supply of paper, or of money in the 
market. 

It results from these principles, that convertibility into gold and 
silver, at the pleasure of the holder, is not necessary to give value to 
paper money: and that, if perfect security could be obtained, that 
the power of issuing it would not be abused, or that it would always 
be issued in such quantities as would render a one pound note 
uniformly equivalent to the quantity of standard gold bullion con- 
tained in a sovereign, the precious metals might be entirely dis- 
pensed with as a medium of barter, or used only to serve as small 
change. 

Unluckily, however, no such security can be given. This is a 
point with respect to which there can be no differencse of opinion. 
The widest and most comprehensive experience shows, that no set 
of men have ever been invested with the power of making unre- 
stricted issues of paper money, without abusing it; or, which is the 
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same things, without issuing it in inordinate quantities. Should 
the power to supply the State with paper money be even vested 
solely in a government, it would be quite as insecure as if 
under the management of private banking companies. It is 
therefore indispensable that the issuers of paper money should 
be placed under some efficient check or control; and the com- 
parative steadiness of the value of the precious metals at once 
suggests, that no check can be so effectual as to subject the issuers 
of paper money to the obligation of exchanging their notes, at the 
pleasure of the holder, for a given and unvarying quantity, either of 
gold or silver. 





NOTICES: 


Art. XIII.—Lectures on European Civilization. By M. Guizor, Late 
Minister of Public Instruction. Translated by Priscinta Maria 
BecxwitH. 12mo. pp. 469. London: Macrone. 1837, 


From our review of the ‘‘ General History of Civilization,” &c., by the 
same high authority, which appeared a few months ago, some idea might 
be obtained of his philosophy and research on a subject which embraces 
everything that bears upon the development of man’s capacities and the 
progress of the human race in its social relations in long past to recent 
times. Inthe present work, we have the same grand themes discussed 
in the more impressive form, perhaps, which is naturally adopted by a 
teacher who utters his sentiments to an expectant and eager audi- 
ence from the desk,—a form which the gifted authoress of the translation 
of these Lectures has particularly preserved and sustained. M. Guizot is 
an original thinker, and a masterly expositor of the theories he con- 
structs. His doctrines are in general so valuable and luminous, that they 
cannot be propagated without affecting hopefully the progress of political 
knowledge, and thereby lending a decided impulse in behalf of that very 
civilization which he so ably traces and elucidates. Traversing as he 
does many centuries, having to treat of states of society wonderfully at 
variance with one another; having to exhibit, for example, the wreck 
which lay strewed after the fall of the Roman empire—the origin and 
growth of priestly domination—the infusion of barbarian independence— 
the subsequent rise of feudal institutions—the effects resulting from the 
Crusades, and all the other mighty features which indicate particular 
epochs of time, as well as the stages in the mental and moral progression 
or transitive states of society throughout Europe during its grandest dis- 
plays—having also to characterise the march and the influence of science, 
literature, and art, and to define what monarchy and republican forms of 
government have undergone or done, must require the very highest species 
of philosophizing of subtle disquisition, of bold and commanding specu- 
lation. These and many subordinate qualifications are unquestionably 
possessed by M. Guizot, for the furtherance and perfection of his doc- 
trines,and therefore the oftener we see them clothed in English, the more 
hopefully will we augur with respect to the infusion of that knowledge 
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and those sentiments amongst us which are the surest indices and | 
the best securities of advancing civilization. 

In every work which treats of European civilization, we must look for 
some of the most interesting and striking evidence and illustrations in 
that of our own country. Need we refer to the Reformation, or to Repub- 
licanism as instances. Upon these and other grand points in our history 
has M. Guizot brought all the resources of his analysis, and the weight of 
his conclusions to bear. Let the student of history and of the philosophy 
of civilization turn to the reign of Henry VIII., and test our author upon 
that period. We wish that every one of our readers had an opportunity 
to see how he distinguishes between the results of referm and revolution. 
Part of the discussion that regards the revolution which saw a republican | 
assume kingly power, will afford a specimen of the author’s manner 
of regarding certain celebrated antagonist opinions and parties, and 
solving certain intricate questions. Speaking of the year 1653, after 
twelve years of conflict, when all the parties which had appeared in the 
state had failed, he says, 

«* Anarchy appeared on every side, in material, as wellas in moral life; | 








and neither the house of commons, nor the republican council of state, had 
any power to repress it. The three grand parties of the revolution had, 
therefore, been successively called on to take the lead, to direct the 
movement, and to govern the country in accordance with their principles 
and their desires. They had all been unable to doso; they had all com- 
pletely failed; they could do nothing further. It was then, says Bossuet, 
that ‘ a man arose, who left nothing for fortuue to do, which his own 
prudence and foresight could effect;’ an expression full of error, and which 
is contradicted by all history. No man ever trusted more to fortune than 
Cromwell; no man ever risked more; advanced more rashly without an 
object or a plan, resolved however, to go as far as fate would permit. A 
boundless ambition, an admirable talent in drawing all possible advan- 
tages from the events of each day, from the incidental circumstances that 
constantly occurred; the art of profiting by fortune, without pretending 
to direct it—this is the character of Cromwell. He did what no other 
man, placed in analogous circumstances, has ever done. He accommoda- 
| ted himself to all the different phases of the revolution. He was a leader, 
) both at its commencement and atits close. He was, at first, the promoter 
| of insurrection, the abettor of anarchy, the most furious revolutionist in 
England; he after became the leader of the anti-revolutionary reaction : 
| and encouraged the re-establishment of order and social reorganisation, 
he filled’ alone all the parts which, during the course of most revolutions, 
are divided amongst many great actors. We cannot say that Cromwell 
was a Mirabeau—he wanted eloquence; and though very active, did not 
obtain any renown during the first years of the long parliament ; but he 
was, successively, Danton and Buonaparte. He had done more than any 
other man to overthrow authority; he raised it up again, because no one 
but himself knew how to take possession of, and manage it. It was 
necessary that the country should be governed by some person; all others 
failed, he succeeded : this was his title. Once master of the government, 
this man, who had shewn so bold, and so insatiable an ambition, who had 
always pushed fortune before him, and seemed determined never to stop, 
displayed a fund of good sense, prudence, and knowledge of resources, 
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which controlled his most violent passions. Undoubtedly, he had an 
extreme love for absolute power, and a very strong desire to gain the 
crown for himself, and to transmit it to his family. He renounced: his 
designs in the latter particular, having had the sagacity to perceive the 
danger of it; and with respect to absolute power, although he exercised 
it in fact, he still comprehended that it was opposed to the character of the 
times in which he lived; that the object of the revolution, in which he 
had taken so leading a part, was tu overthrow despotism and that the 
unceasing desire of England was to be governed by a parliament, and 
according to parliamentary forms. Therefore, although a despot, bothin 
disposition and in fact, he desired to have a parliament and to govern by 
parliamentary forms. He addressed himself to every party in succession , 
he endeavoured to form a parliament from amongst the religious 
enthusiasts, the republicans, the presbyterians, and the officers of the 
army. He tried every means to assemble a parliament which could and 
would follow in his track. He tried in vain—no matter of what party 
the parliament was composed ; so soon as it had assembled in Westminster, 
it sought to deprive him of the power he exercised, and te rule in its turn, 
I do not mean to assert that his interests and his personal passions were 
not his first care; but it is not the less certain, that if he had abandoned 
the supreme power, he would very svon thave been obliged to resume it. 
Whoever had undertaken the government, whether he were a puritan or 
a royalist, a republican or a soldier, could not have held it—no one but 
Cromwell, at that juncture, could have governed with any degree of justice 
or order. The proof had already been made. It would have been im- 
possible to allow the parliament, that is to say, the parties holding seats 
in parliament, to assume a power they could not hold. Such was, then, 
the situation of Cromwell; he governed by a system which he well knew 
was contrary to that of his country; he exercised a power which was 
felt to be necessary, but was not recognised by any one. No party 
regarded his government as definitive. The royalists, the presbyterians, 
the republicans, even the army, that party which appeared most de- 
voted to Cromwell, all were convinced that his power was only transi- 
tory. He never really ruled over the popular mind; he was never any 
thing more than a last resort, a political necessity. The protector, the 
absolute ruler of England, was all his life obliged to have recourse to 
coercive measures, in order to retain power; no party was able to govern 
so well as him, yet all opposed him—he was constantly attacked by all 
parties at once. At his death, the republicans alone were able to seize 
on the supreme power—-they did so,and succeeded no better than they 
had done before. It was not from any want of confidence, at least in the 
fanatics of the party. A tract, written by Milton, full of talent and nerve, 
published at that crisis, is entitled ‘ A ready and easy Way to establish 
a free Commonwealth.” You see how great was the blindness of these 
men. They soon shewed themselves as incapable of governing as they 
had previously done. Monk undertook the direction of that event, which 
all England expected. The restoration was accomplished.” 

There are some obscurities in the translation of these Lectures, and 
slight errors of typography, which we have no doubt will be amended in 
a second edition. for to this the work ought speedily to arrive, since the 
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original is one of mark that will abide patient reflection and lasting 
admiration. 





Art. XIV.—The Churches of London: A History and Description of 
the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Metropolis. No. VII. By Gxrorex 
Gopwin, Jun. Architect, Assisted by Jonn Britton, Esq. London: 
Tilt. 1837. 


A.tHovex we do not always find it convenient or necessary to notice par- 
ticularly every additional portion that may appear of such works as the 
present, we yet bear in mind the precise merits of each successive part 
or number when, now and then, we fix upon some individual specimen as 
the subject of a few observations. On the appearance of that which is now 
before us, devoted as it is to the Temple Church, one of the most interest- 
ing fanes in London or the Empire, whether its architectural features be 
considered, or the historical and antiquarian associations that so abun- 
dantly attach to it, an apt opportunity occurs for us to express our hearty 
commendation of the plan and the execution of this metropolitan and, con- 
sequently, national publication. While the accuracy and exactness of the 
drawings bring before the ordinary spectator the characteristic features of 
each edifice, the descriptive department of the work evinces a deep and 
masterly intimacy with the rules and phraseology of art, that cannot but 
very widely conduce to the dissemination of similar knowledge and to the 
correction of public taste in regard to our national temples—those sacred 
monuments which utter the voice of the past, which should preach lessons 
to the present and to the future. 

Mr. Godwin’s description of certain sepulchral Effigies within the cir- 
cular nave of the Temple Church, which have excited much discussion, and 
are regarded as amongst the most interesting remnants of ancient English 
sculpture, would, had we space for the whole of it, amply recommend his 
part of the performance. We must make room for a few sentences, how- 
ever, not merely as a specimen of his manner and the variety of information 
which he has brought to his task, but of the appropriate reflections which 
he builds upon his facts. Speaking of the E/ffigies, now alluded to, he 
says,— 

‘‘The northern group consists of five recumbent figures of knights, 
armed cap-d-pie, cut in high relief out of solid blocks of stone—each inde- 
pendent of the others—which at the same time form the plinths on which 
they rest; and the southern group, of four similar figures and a coffin- 
shaped stone en-dos-d’ane. The knights are represented in chain armour 
with surcoats, and bear shields of the Norman form, which however differ 
much in length: all, with one exception, repose on cushions, and the 
greater number have a lion, or other animal, at their feet. In attitude, 
which is mostly spirited, they differ. Six of them are cross-legged, a position 
supposed, for some time, peculiar to the effigies of actual crusaders, but 
known now to have been employed to represent not only persons who went 
to Palestine as soldiers or pilgrims, but those who had vowed to go, or even 
those who had merely contributed ‘funds to carry on the holy war.’ 

Mr. Godwin then gives a minute account of each of these figures, and of 
the conjectures as to who were the celebrated personages meant to be com- 
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memorated by them. Then follows the curious statement and the appro- 
priate reflections so happily expressed, which we now copy. ; 

“Gough mentions, as a circumstance communicated to him on good 
authority, that a Hertfordshire Baronet made application to the society of 
Benchers, ‘for some of these cross-legged knights,’ to adorn a parochial 
chapel newly erected by him; but that they, discovering as much good 
sense as regard the remnants of ancient times, refused compliance. At the 
present moment the absurdity of the application, (now apparent to all, but 
seemingly then refused without any expression of surprise) induces invo- 
luntarily a smile; and this anecdote is therefore interesting, as affording 
one example among many, of the vast change in public opinion relative to 
the works of our forefathers, which has taken place so happily, and so uni- 
versally within a few years. ‘The remnants of the past have proved, and 
will prove, stepping-stones for the future. While telling us by intelligible 
signs what things have been, they appeal to our pride, forbid us to recede, 
and eloquently point out the way for an approach to excellence.” 





Art. XV.—Sequel of the Policy of England towards Spain, in Answer to 
the Earl of Carnarvon’s Work, entitled * Portugal and Gallicia,” to 


which is prefired an Answer to An Article in the Quarterly Review, No. 
CXV. London: Ridgway. 1837. 


Txis publication is the Sequel to one of which we some months back said 
that it contained ‘* a searching examination and a powerful refutation” of 
the Carlist doctrines and party statements which disfigured, according to 
our judgment, Lord Carnarvon’s otherwise elegant and delightful work. 
The best account that can be given in a small space of the Pamphlet is found 
in the Advertisement prefixed to it by the author himself. He says—* The 
form in which the following pages appear, requires a few lines of explana- 
tion. It was stated in the Pamphlet entitled * Policy of England,” &c. 
that the author had been induced to reply to Lord Carnarvon, because 
Lord Carnarvon’s reputation and character gave weight to the errors into 
which he had fallen ; and, upon like grounds, no notice was taken of cer- 
tain attacks that appeared in the Tory Journals, nor of some unmannerly 
Pamphlets, in which the facts and arguments contained in the “ Policy,” 
&c. were impugned. The author entered the lists with Lord Carnarvon, 
and waited impatiently for his Lordship to take up the gauntlet that had 
been thrown down. His Lordship, however, gave no signs of life, and a 
respectable Review having published an attack upon the Pamphlet, the 
author determined upon answering it. The Reply was actually in the Press 
when a second edition of Lord Carnarvon’s work was announced, which 
there was reason to believe was to be accompanied by some strictures upon 
the Pamphlet, and it was judged expedient to await its appearance. 

“ The author might possibly have thought otherwise if he had been aware 
that so great a length of time would have taken place between its 
announcement and its publication ; a delay of which the cause can be sur- 
mised, as well as the reason why the work appeared at the particular 
moment it did; and certainly those reasons are not to be looked for in that 
absence of party spirit to which his Lordship laysclaim. The author now 
publishes his Reply to the Article in the Quarterly Review : for, although 
a portion of the general observations which that reply contains may be 
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now somewhat out of date, subsequent events have only served to prove 
the correctness of what is advanced in them.” 

Desirous as we are at all times that the efforts in behalf of constitutional 
liberty should prevail, although unwilling to make the Monthly Review an 
arena of political contention, we have to add to the statement of the author, 
that no impartial reader can rise from the perusal of the ‘‘ Sequel’’ without 
being convinced that he is an able expounder of Constitutional principles, 
and thoroughly acquainted with Spain in by-gone and current times. The 
Quarterly Reviewer and Lord Carnarvon manifestly come off only second 
best in a trial of strength with him. 


a 





Art. XVI.—Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch and other 
Poems. By Tu. Race. London: Longman. 1837. 


ENGLAND is rich in the number and excellence of her uneducated poets, 
and her manufacturing districts particularly so. It is not to be expected 
that these gifted ones should generally pour their souls out in song on any 
themes beyond those which untarnished nature presents, or the scenes of 
endearment and sorrow witnessed within the portals of the domestic sanc- 
tuary—these latter far most frequently consisting of strugglings with want 
or embittering neglect. Mr. Ragg, the “ Nottingham Mechanic,” is by 
no means and in no sense an exception to this disheartening view of the 
history of real genius. Domestic afflictions and pecuniary straits, as a 
natural result, have overtaken him, which (although his former poems 
“ The Deity,” ‘‘ The Martyr of Verulam,’ &c. are deservedly regarded as 
being amongst the most remarkable English poems of modern times) have 
proved far more constant and powerful than the homage or rewards due to 
merit. It is to be hoped, however, that the present volume which appears 
to us entitled to higher consideration than any of his other works, on 
account of the greater earnestness, variety, and culture displayed in it, will 
recall and rivet the country’s attention to a bard of nature’s own creation, 
and obtain for him, though tardily, a distinguished situation in life. It is 
of little consequence from what part of these Poems we take a sample, 
every one of them breathing a pure or lofty strain of thought decked in 
fancy’s aptest yet coyest language. We are at a loss whether most to 
admire the vigour of understanding, the grace of sentiment, or the compass 
of expression and the flow of rhythm which Mr. Ragg has at constant com- 
mand. From the lengest piece in the volume, called * Night,” we take 
quite at random a few illustrative lines. 


* But not for me the thunder ever bore 
A fearful sound, nor saw I aught to dread 
In the blue lightning’s fury. From a child, 
I loved it; and with an instinctive joy 
Did revel in the wild sublime of nature, 
As though I were a spirit of the storm, 
And feasted on its rage. Still do I love 
To give indulgence to my early dreams— 
And though the light of Science has made known 
Whence spring these dread convulsions—to behold 
Jehovah’s chariot in the thunder-cloud, 
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And hear his voice thus sounding from on high. 

*T was poesy taught me these; er 8 * 
“ Hark! to that crash, 

Whose dread response resounds from every hill 

In trembling echoes. It was loud as though 

All heaven’s artillery were at once discharged, 

To speak the Lord’s rebuke. Oh! tell me not 

Of heterogeneous meteors clashing there, 

Poetic visions are not wholly dreams. 

Who formed the store-houses of cold and heat, 

And guides their arrows in their downward flight ? 

’T was God, who sits upon the whirlwind’s wing, 

Whose flowing robe the stor:n-cloud is—* when he 

Arises to shake terribly the earth.’ 

He speaks in thunders; ’tis His voice which tells 

Of sin that nature’s harmony destroyed 

And robbed her of her sweet tranquillity. 

At his rebuke earth trembles—heaven is moved, 

Her magazines wide open their huge doors, 

And icy bolts in thick confusion fall, 

Cowering beneath his eye the frighted winds 

Quit the mid regions of the air, and sweep 

Along the bosom of the shrinking vales ; 

Each voice is hush’d and every arm is still, 

* * * But say, oh heavens! 

Rejoice, oh earth! with all thy groves rejoice ! 

Mercy eclipses judgment; he who brings 

Good out of evil, from the sable clouds, 

Which hide the lustre of those eyes of hcaven, 

That from eternity have never slept, 

But still keep watch around th’ Almighty’s throne, 

—— Sends fruitfulness and rich luxuriance down.” 


Fervent piety, strong devotional feeling or tender affections characterize 
every thing which Mr. Ragg versifies. It is not a mere jingling of rhymes 
or playfulness of pretty fancies in which he delights—but his study and 
habits of thought all tend to render the poetic muse and temperament the 
vehicles of sound and elevating doctrines, or humanizing associations. In 
the present volume many of his pieces breathe the language of a bereaved 
spirit ; but even where that spirit pours its plaintiveness over domestic 
afflictions it carries with it the true and imperishable antidote to all anguish. 
An example shall be given from ‘The Sketches from Life ;” the verses 
are headed ‘‘ My Brother’s Come Again.” 


“* Father! my brother’s come again !’ 
Cried Edmund with a smile, 
As he bounded on to meet his sire 
Returning home from toil. 
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For he saw upon his mother’s breast 
A new-born infant lay, 

And he deemed it was the one returned 
That death had snatched away. 


‘ Thy brother is in heaven, my child !’ 
The anxious father cried, 
And we shall never see him more 
Till we like him have died.’ 


* Nay father not in heaven,” said he, 
* For heaven is up so high, 
And I saw him put in the bury-hole, 
While you and ma’ stood by. 





And doctor went and took a spade 
And dug a great long way, 
And threw the dirt all off of him, 


And brought him home I say. 





I’ve seen him father, yes, just now, 
And you shall see him too, 

His hands and face they are so red | 
And his pretty eyes are blue. 


To-morrow he shall go to school 
And learn his A B C, 

And I’ll never make him cry again 
When he plays along with me.’ 


Thus prattled the young innocent 
And felt his soul expand, 

As he skipped along by his father’s side 
Held by his grasping hand. 





Another month of change and woe, 
The father’s heart passed o’er 


That child, the solace of his soul, 
His first-born was no more. 


‘He saw his brother’s face indeed, 
To the same Saviour fled, 

And their bodies by each other lay 
In the mansions of the dead.”’ 





Arr. XVII.—Saunders’ Portraits and Memoirs of the most Eminent 


Living Polttacal Reformers. Part I. London: John Saunders. 
1837. 


THE present part contains the portraits of Lord John Russell, Charles 
Buller, Esq., and John Arthur Roebuck, Esq. They are in every respect, 
fully equal to the most highly finished productions which the art of 
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engraving has offered to the public of late years in this country. To 
those who are familiar with the appearance of either, or all of the distin- 
guished personages here figured, a more favourable opinion will be formed 
of the work than can possibly be entertained by entire strangers to the 
originals ; but this single circumstance should be one of the most lasting 
recommendations to a publication which is designed to extend, and per- 
petuate histories and characters that have deeply impressed themselves 
upon an era that must ever be regarded as one of the most important and 
instructive that the annals of Britain and of Europe can hold up to con- 
templation. In our hearty praise of the Portraits, we must not be under- 
stood to treat the letter-press portion of this publication as unworthy of its 
pictorial characteristics ; for unlike many such works, pains and talent no 
way inferior to those displayed by the Artists are manifest in each of the 
Memoirs. Indeed, in point of impartiality, candour, and consistent 
liberality of sentiment, as well as of information and elegance of style, we 
know not any specimens of modern biographical narrative that surpass 
these Memoirs. In short, the work ought to be heartily recommended by 
all who have had the pleasure of beholding such a promising commencement 
of it, as one which is not only extremely elegant and correct, but calculated 
to be lastingly interesting and valuable. 





Art. XVIII. 


1. Earl Harold: a Tragedy. In Five Acts. London: Fraser. 1837. 
2. Wallace: a Historical Tragedy. London: Longman. 1837. 


In the course of the last twelve months or so, there surely has been a more 
abundant harvest of tragic dramas in this country, than has been witnessed 
for the same length of time within our recollection. That several of these 
productions have commanded a very considerable share of admiration is 
known to our readers, but that all of them taken together, have been capable 
to keep alive, or to renovate public taste for the acted legitimate drama is 
much more than can be said. Other causes, to be sure, besides the inferiority 
or mediocrity of the recent efforts referred to, may be assigned for the 
neglect into which the stage has fallen in latter days; but still it must also 
be acknowledged that nothing superior to a third rate order has for a long 
time, and out of a multifarious list, appeared that can preserve, much less 
enhance the honour of the British dramatic muse. Yet even when we 
find the present age thus greatly inferior, it is our painful duty to declare, 
that the very poorest attempt to which we have alluded in the late numerous 
list, is excellence itself, when compared with Earl Harold. In short, the 
piece deserves no other notice than a dogmatic one, that deals in assertion 
without proof, at least in our pages, where we are so hard pressed for room 
to admit useful or pleasing matter. We therefore merely state that no one 
can possibly rise from the perusal of Earl Harold without feeling painfully 
that he has been wasting his time, without being displeased, and without 
being disgusted. It might be taken for a burlesque upon Tragedy were 
there any wit in it—but for turgid feebleness, puerile nonsense, and gross 
indecencies of thought and language we have never encountered the like— 
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these all along being unredeemed by one mark of talent, or one burst of 
poetry. 

Wallace stands in a different predicament, and if we can judge by the 
reading merely, is likely to keep up the attention of a theatrical audience. 
We are doubtful, however, whether the author has acted judiciously when 
he chose the champion of Scotland for the hero of his effort; for in so 
doing, he at once enlists against himself such a host of associations— 
exaggerations, if you will, as to put the muse to a difficult task when 
required merely to outstrip these ordinary conceptions of such a patriot, 
warrior, and victim. Still, our author has not unsuccessfully competed 
with this rival: at least, there is no want of incident and bustle in the 
piece, or of vigorous language thrown into a poetic form. The chief fault 
that we have to find with its diction, is that its sound is louder and more 
swelling, than the ideas are ennobling or numerous, which was to be 
expected from such a ready writer as could throw off the whole of Wallace 
‘in six days,” and in ‘“‘ a burst of enthusiasm”—for so rapid and thus 
equipped was the author as he himself informs us. A sample will exhibit 
his fecundity of expression and style of versification. 


Graham. 
«« A guide for me! I know the pathless wild 
By intuition, like its guardian genius— 
And Wallace is our master. Canst thou name 
A place unknown? ‘The giddy precipice 
Where fairies weave their beautiful illusions 
To moonlight melody, and dance, foot-winged, 
On life’s last landmark ; or the haunted tower, 
Where desolation beckons wandering ghosts 
Who missed their tombs, and fly the star of dawn 
Pertur edly ? Or the lone cataract, 
Where morning’s sun surprises woodland nymphs, 
Disporting down the foamy dashing wave ? 
kliza. 
Hast thou been up so early? 
Graham. 
Up so early ? 
Why I have mused upon the evening star 
Till heaven’s bright herald told the noon of night. 
And I have watch’d calm Nature’s awful sleep 
With as much transport as a mother gazes 
O’er dreamy infancy—till morning smiled 
In blushing loveliness upon the world. 
I know each scene of wild romantic beauty, 
Where magic breathes, or strains of rapture break 
On wonder’s ear; amid the solitude 
I knew each scene of popular tradition, 
Veiled by the hallowed wing of mystery, 
And peopled by the spirits of our fathers, 
Who, bending from yon purple cloud of vengeance, 
Call forth their children to the battle-field.” 














